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The  problem  of  hereditary  transmission, 
physical  and  moral,  although  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ofphysiological  problenas, 
is  also  one  of  the  most  baffling,  in  spite  of 
its  obscurity,  it  fascinates  the  inquirer;  per¬ 
haps  with  ^  the  greater  force  because  of 
its  obscurity,  for,  as  Spinoza  truly  says, 
men  cease  to  admire  that  which  they  fivncy 
they  understand :  turn  enim  wlgu»  rem  ali- 
quam  se  satis  irUMigere  existirnat  qrtum 
ipsam  non  admiratur.  The  question  of 
hereditary  influence  has  descended  from 
antiquity  incumbered  with  prejudices  and 
deceptive  facts,  which  seem  coercive  and 
conclusive,  but  were  in  truth  only  one¬ 
sided  ;  and  incumbered  still  more  with 
hypothesis  formed  in  ignorance  of  Na¬ 
ture’s  processes.  It  has  reached  us  a 
problem  still ;  every  scientific  mind  not 
prepossessed  by  an  hypothesis,  nor  con¬ 
tent  to  disregard  a  mass  of  fi^ts,  must 
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Sronounce  the  answers  hitherto  proposed 
eficient  in  the  primary  requisite  of  com¬ 
prehending  all  the  phenomena.  Never¬ 
theless,  answers  abound.  Every  cattle- 
breeder,  who  rises  to  the  height  of  a 
theory,  has  his  theory  on  this  complev 
matter,  and  acts  upon  it  in  the  breeding 
of  cattle  and  poultry.  Every  village  gos¬ 
sip,  everj  Mrs.  Gamp,  has  her  facts  and 
her  opinions,  which,  in  expansive  moments, 
she  delivers  with  ^eat  confidence.  Everv 
physician  has  his  theory,  especially  will* 
reference  to  the  transmission  of  disease. 
Even  the  man  of  letters  is  not  without  his 
generalization  on  the  transmission  of 
genius :  “  all  men  of  genius,”  he  teUs  you, 
“  have  had  remarkable  mothers in  sup¬ 
port  of  which  generalization  he  counts  off 
upon  his  fingers  the  illustrations  which  oc¬ 
cur  to  him,  perfectly  heedless  of  the  mass 
of  cases  in  which  the  mothers  have  not 
been  remarkable. 

The  various  theories  imply  variety  of 
interest  in  the  question,  and  a  practical 
need  for  the  solution.  A  subject  at  once 
BO  interesting  and  important  may  well 
claim  some  attention  from  us  here ;  and 
we  shall  endeavor  to  disengage  it  from 
all  technical  difficulties,  so  as  to  present  it 
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,  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the  general  reader, 

and  to  clear  up  many  misconceptions, 

I  popular  and  scientific,  which  at  present  ob- 

j  struct  the  question.  The  three  works 

placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  with 
,  many  others  less  directly  bearing  on  the 

subject,  will  supply  us  with  abundant  facts, 
and  may  be  recommended  to  readers  de¬ 
sirous  of  pursuing  the  inquiry.  Dr.  Lucas 
I  has  in  two  bulky  octavos  gathered  from 

I  far  and  wide  a  mass  of  material,  good, 

I  bad,  and  indifferent,  with  laudable  dili- 

I  gence,  but  with  a  want  of  discrimination 

not  so  laudable.  He  is  erudite,  but  he  has 
les  defauts  de  sa  qualite.  His  erudition  is 
utterly  uncritical ;  and  yet  it  is  obvious 
that  the  sole  value  of  the  cases  collected 
depends  on  their  authenticity.  It  is  the 
common  error  of  erudite  men  to  imagine 
that  quantity  supplies  the  place  of  quality. 
They  fency  themselves  rich  when  their 

fmrses  are  filled  with  forged  notes ;  and  so 
ong  as  these  notes  are  kept  from  presen¬ 
tation  at  the  Bank,  their  delusion  is  un¬ 
troubled.  Dr.  Lucas  has  far  too  many  of 
these  notes  in  his  purse  :  the  reader  must 
take  up  his  volumes  with  great  caution.  Mr. 
Orton  makes  no  such  erudite  display;  but 
he  has  collected  some  curious  facts,  both 
from  his  own  experience  and  from  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  other  breeders.  M.  Girou  is  one 
of  the  authorities  most  frequently  referred 
to  by  writers  on  this  topic.  To  vast  prac¬ 
tical  experience  in  cattle  breeding  he  adds 
very  considerable  physiological  knowledge 
smd  force  of  intellect. 

Heritage  {pherkdiU\  or  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  physical  and  mental  qualities  from 
parents  to  offspring,  is  one  of  those  gene¬ 
ral  facts  of  Nature  which  lie  patent  to  uni¬ 
versal  observation.  Children  resemble 
their  parents.  W ere  this  law  not  constant, 
there  could  be  no  constsmcy  of  Species ; 
the  horse  might  engender  an  elephant,  the 
squirrel  might  be  the  progeny  of  a  lioness, 
the  tadpole  of  a  tapir.  The  law,  however, 
is  constant.  During  thousands  of  years 
the  offspring  has  continued  to  exhibit  the 
structure,  the  instincts,  and  all  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  parents.  Every  day  some 
one  exclaims — as  if  the  fact  surprised  him 
— “That  boy  is  the  very  image  of  his 
father  I”  yet  no  one  exclaims,  “How  like 
that  pug  dog  is  to  its  parent  !*’  Boys  or 
pug  dogs,  all  children  resemble  their 
parents.  We  do  not  allude  to  the  fact 
out  of  any  abstract  predilection  for 
truisms,  but  simply  to  marshal  into  due 
prominence  an  important  truth,  on  which 


the  whole  discussion  of  heritage  must  rest. 
The  truth  is  this ;  Constancy  m  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  structure  and  character  from 
parent  to  offspring,  is  a  law  of  Nature. 

That  this  truth  is  not  a  truism  we  shall 
show  by  at  once  contradicting,  or  at  least 
qualifying  it.  The  very  same  experience 
which  guarantees  the  constancy,  also 
teache^  and  with  almost  equal  emphasis, 
that  this  constancy  is  not  absolute.  V aria  - 
tions  occur.  Children  sometimes  do  not 
resemble  their  parents;  which  accounts 
for  the  exclamation  of  surprise  when  they 
do  resemble  them.  Nay,  the  children 
are  sometimes  not  only  unlike  their  pa¬ 
rents,  they  are,  in  important  characteris¬ 
tics,  unlike  their  Species.  We  then  call 
them  Deformities  or  Monsters,  because, 
while  their  Species  is  distinguished  by 
having  four  legs,  they  themselves  have  six 
or  none ;  while  their  Species  possesses  a 
complex  brain,  they  are  brainless,  or  have 
imperfect  brains ;  while  their  Species  is 
known  by  its  cloven  hoofs,  they  have  soli*! 
hoofs,  and  so  on.*  Dissemblances  as  great 
are  observable  in  moral  characteristics. 
We  see  animals  of  ordinary  aptitudes  en¬ 
gender  offspring  sometimes  remarkable  for 
their  fine  qualities,  and  sometimes  for  their 
imbecility.  The  savage  wolf  brings  forth 
occasionally  a  docile,  amiable  cub ;  the  man 
of  genius  owns  a  blockhead  for  his  son. 
In  the  same  family  we  observe  striking 
differences  in  stature,  aspect,  and  disposi¬ 
tion.  Brothers  brought  up  together  in  the 
same  nursery,  and  under  the  same  tutor, 
will  differ  as  much  from  each  other  as 
they  differ  from  the  first  person  they  meet. 
From  Cain  and  Abel  down  to  the  brothers 
Bonaparte,  the  striking  opposition  of  cha¬ 
racters  in  families  has  been  a  theme  for 
rhetoric.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  cases  where 
the  consanguinity  may  be  said  to  be  so 
much  nearer  than  that  of  ordinary  brother¬ 
hood,  namely,  in  twins,  we  see  the  same 
diversity ;  and  this  diversity  is  exhibited 
in  thosi^  rare  cases  where  the  twins  have 
only  one  body  bettoeen  them.  The  cele¬ 
brated  twins  Kita  and  Christinaf  were  so 
fused  together,  that  they  had  only  tw'o 


•  “  Flachsland  rapporte  que  deux  dpoux  bion  con 
■titut^  mirent  au  monde  trois  en&na  Sana  avant- 
bras  ni  jambes;  d'autree  dunt  parlo  Schmucker 
n’eurent  que  des  enfana  munis  de  douze  orteils  et 
douze  doi^ts.” — Burdach,  Traiik  de  rhysiohgie,  ii 
26i. 

f  See  OeoflFroy  St.  Hilaire,  “Philosophie  Anatomi- 
que,”  vol.  ii ;  and  Serres  “  Itccberches  d’Anatomie 
Transcendante.” 
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legs  between  them:  two  legs  and  fonr 
arms  and  two  heads ;  yet  they  were  (jnite 
different  in  disposition.  The  same  differ¬ 
ence  was  manifested  in  the  celebrated 
Presburg  twin.s,  and  in  the  African  twins 
recently  exhibited  in  London. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  offspring  do  not 
always  closely  resemble  parents ;  and 
it  is  further  clear  from  the  diversities  in 
fiimilies,  that  they  do  not  resemble  them 
in  equal  degrees.  Two  brothers  may  be 
vei^  unlike  each  other,  and  yet  both  like 
their  parents ;  but  the  resemblance  to  the 
parents  must,  in  this  case,  be  variable. 
So  that  when  we  lay  down  the  rule  of 
cotistanry  in  transmission^  we  must  put  a 
rider  on  it,  to  the  effect  that  this  Con¬ 
stancy  is  not  absolute,  but  is  accompanied 
by  a  law  of  Variation.  It  is  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  this  law  which  makes  hereditary 
influence  a  problem ;  without  it,  heritage 
would  be  as  absolute  as  the  union  of  acids 
with  bases. 

Some  philosophers  have  tried  to  explain 
the  law  of  constancy  in  transmission,  and 
its  independence  of  the  law  of  variations, 
by  maintaining  that  it  is  the  Species  only, 
not  the  Individual,  which  is  reproduced. 
Thus  a  sheep  is  always  and  everywhere  a 
sheep,  a  man  a  man,  reproducing  the 
specific  type  but  not  necessarily  repro¬ 
ducing  any  individual  peculiarities.  All 
sheep  resemble  each  other,  and  all  men 
resemble  each  other,  because  they  all  be¬ 
long  to  specific  types.  What  does  the 
reader  say  to  this  hypothesis  ?  Burdach, 
who  adopts  it,*  adduces  his  facts :  for  ex¬ 
ample,  a  dog  from  whom  the  spleen  was 
extirpated  reproduced  dog^  with  perfect 
spleens;  an  otter,  deprived  of  its  fore  paws, 
product  six  young  with  their  legs  quite 
perfect ;  in  a  word,  “  I’idee  de  I’espece  se 
reproduit  dans  le  fruit  et  Uii  donne  des  or- 
ganes  qui  manqument  au  pere  ou  a  la  mere.” 
'ITie  hypothesis  has  seemed  convincing  to 
the  majority  of  thinkers,  but  it  labors  under 
one  fatal  objection — namely,  Species  can¬ 
not  reproduce  itself,  for  Species  does  not 
exist.  It  is  an  entity,  an  abstract  idea, 
not  a  concrete  fiict.  It  is  a  fiction  of  the 
understanding,  not  an  object  existing  in 
N ature.  The  thirM  Species  no  more  exists 
than  the  thing  Goodness  or  the  thin^ 
Whiteness.  Nature  only  knows  indivi¬ 
duals.  A  collection  of  individuiUs  so 
closely  resembling  each  other  as  all  sheep 
resemble  each  other,  are  conveniently 


•  “  Physiologie,"  iL  245. 


classed  under  one  general  term,  named 
species ;  but  this  general  term  has  no  ob¬ 
jective  existence  ;  the  abstract  or  typical 
sheep,  apart  from  all  concrete  individuals, 
has  no  existence  out  of  our  systems.  When¬ 
ever  an  individual  sheep  is  bom,  it  is  the 
offspring  of  two  individual  sheep,  whose 
structures  and  dispositions  it  reproduces  ; 
it  is  not  the  offspring  of  an  abstract  idea; 
it  does  not  come  into  being  at  the  bidding 
of  a  Type,  which  as  a  Species  sits  apart, 
regulatmg  ovine  phenomena.  The  facts 
of  dissemblance  between  offspring  and 
parents  we  shall  explain  by-and  by  ;  they 
do  not  plead  in  favor  of  Species,  because 
Species  is  a  figment  of  philo6oi)hy,  not  a 
fact.  The  sooner  we  disengage  our  Zoo¬ 
logy  from  all  such  lingering  remains  of  old 
Metaphysics  the  better.  Nothing  but 
dreary  confusion  and  word-splitting  can 
come  of  our  admitting  them.  Think  of 
of  the  hot  and  unwise  controversies  re¬ 
specting  “transmutation  of  species,”  which 
would  have  been  spared  if  a  clear  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  meaning  of  Species  had  been 
steadily  held  before  the  disputants,  or  if 
the  laws  which  regulate  heritage  had  been 
duly  considered.  In  one  sense,  transmu¬ 
tation  of  Species  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  To  ask  if  one  species  can  produce 
another  ;  i.  e.,  a  cat  produce  a  monkey — 
is  to  ask  if  the  offspring  do  not  inherit  the 
organization  of  their  parents.  We  know 
they  do.  We  cannot  conceive  it  other¬ 
wise.  But  the  laws  of  heritage  place  the 
dispute  in  something  of  a  clearer  light,  for 
they  teach  us  that  “  Species”  is  constant, 
because  individuals  reproduce  individuals 
closely  resembling  them,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  “  Species ;”  and  they  also 
teach  us,  that  individuals  reproduce  indi¬ 
viduals  varying  in  structure  from  them¬ 
selves,  which  Varieties,  becoming  trans¬ 
mitted  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  parental 
influence,  will,  in  time,  become  so  great 
as  to  constitute  a  difference  in  Species. 
It  is  in  vain  that  the  upholders  of  a  “fixity 
of  Species”  assert  that  all  the  varieties  ob¬ 
served  are  differences  of  degree  only.  Dif¬ 
ferences  of  degree  become  differences  of 
kind,  when  the  gap  is  widened :  ice  and 
steam  are  only  differences  of  degree,  but 
they  are  equivalent  to  differences  of  kind. 
If,  therefore,  “  transmutation  of  Species” 
is  absurd,  “  fixity  of  Species”  is  not  a  whit 
less  so.  That  which  does  not  exist,  can 
neither  be  transmuted  nor  maintained  in 
fixity.  Only  individuals  exist ;  they  re¬ 
semble  their  parents,  and  they  differ  from 
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their  parents.  Out  of  these  resemblances  j  any  spots  you  please.  Girou  noticed  that 
we  create  Species,  out  of  these  dilFerences  |  his  Swiss  cow,  white,  spotted  with  red, 
we  create  Varieties;  we  do  so  as  conve- j  gave  five  calves,  four  of  which  repeated 
niences  of  classification,  and  then  believe  exactly  the  spots  of  their  mother,  the  fifth, 
in  the  reality  of  our  owm  figments.  a  cow-calf,  resembling  the  bull.  And  do 

“  Les  especes,”  said  BuflTon,  boldly,  “  sont  we  not  all  know  how  successful  our  cattle 
les  seuls  etres  de  la  nature,”  and  thousands  breeders  have  been  in  directing  the  fat  to 
have  firmly  believed  this  absurdity.  The  those  parts  of  the  organism  where  gour- 
very  latest  work  published  on  this  subject,*  mandise  desires  it?  Have  not  sheep  be- 
reproduces  the  dictum,  and  elaborately  come  moving  cj^linders  of  fat  and  wool, 
endeavors  to  demonstrate  it.  “  Les  espe-  merely  because  fat  and  wool  were  needed  ? 
ces  sont  les  formes  primitives  de  la  nature.  Still  more  striking  are  the  facts  of  acci- 
Les  individus  n’en  sont  que  des  representa-  dents  becoming  hereditary.  A  superb  stal- 
tions,  des  copies.”  This  was  veiy  well  for  lion,  son  of  Le  Glorieux^  who  came  from 
Plato  ;  but  for  a  biologist  of  the  mneteenth  the  Pompadour  stables,  became  blind  from 
century  to  hold  such  language  shows  a  disease ;  all  his  children  became  blind  be- 
want  of  philosophic  culture.  A  cursory  fore  they  were  three  years  old.  Burdach 
survey  of  the  facts  should  have  shown  the  cites  the  case  of  a  woman  who  nearly  died 
error  of  the  conception,  if  nothing  else  from  hemorrhage  after  blood-letting ;  her 
would.  Facts  plainly  tell  us  that  the  indi-  daughter  was  so  sensitive  that  a  violent 
vidual  and  the  individual’s  peculiarities,  hemorrhage  would  follow  even  a  trifling 
not  those  of  the  abstract  Type,  are  trans-  scratch  ;  she,  in  turn,  transmitted  this  pe- 
mitted.  Plutarch  speaks  of  a  family  in  culiarity  to  her  son.  Horses  marked  dur- 
Thebes,  every  member  of  which  was  bom  ing  successive  generations  with  red-hot 
with  the  mark  of  a  spear-head  on  his  body ;  iron  in  the  same  place,  transmit  the  visible 
and  although  Plutarch  is  not  a  good  auth-  traces  of  such  marks  to  their  colts.  A  dog 
ority  for  such  a  fact,  we  may  accept  this  had  her  hinder  parts  paralyzed  for  several 
because  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  well  authen-  days  by  a  blow ;  six  of  her  seven  pups  were 
ticated  cases.  An  Italian  family  had  the  deforinedorexcessively  weak  in  their  hind- 
same  sort  of  mark,  and  hence  bore  the  er  parts,  and  were  drowned  as  useless.* 
name  of  Lansada.  Haller  cites  the  case  Treviranusf  cites  Blumenbach’s  case  of  a 
of  the  Bentivoglie  family,  in  whom  a  slight  man  whose  little  finger  was  crushed  and 
external  tumor  was  transmitted  from  fath-  twisted,  by  an  accident  to  his  right  hand : 
er  to  son,  which  always  swelled  when  the  his  sons  inherited  right  hands  with  the  lit- 
atmosphere  was  moist.  Again,  the  Roman  tie  finger  distorted.  These  cases  are  the 
families  Nasones^  and  Buccones^  indicate  more  surprising,  because  our  daily  experi- 
analogous  peculiarities ;  to  which  may  be  ence  also  tells  us  that  accidental  defects 
added  the  well-known  “Austrian  lip,”  and  are  not  transmitted;  for  many  years  it  has 
“  Bourbon  nose.”  All  the  Barons  de  Ves-  been  the  custom  to  cut  the  ears  and  tails  of 
sins  were  said  to  have  a  peculiar  mark  be-  terriers,  and  yet  terrier  pups  do  not  inherit 
tween  their  shoulders ;  and  by  means  of  the  pointed  ears  and  short  tails  of  their 
such  a  mark.  La  Tour  Landry  discovered  parents  ;  for  centuries  men  have  lost  arms 
the  posthumous  legitimate  son  of  the  Bar-  and  legs,  without  affecting  the  limbs  of  our 
on  de  Vessins  in  a  London  shoemaker’s  ap-  species.  Although,  therefore,  the  deformi- 
prentice.  Such  cases  might  be  received  ties  and  defects  of  the  parent  may  be  in- 
with  an  incredulous  smile  if  they  did  not  herited,  in  general  they  are  not.  For  our 
belong  to  a  series  of  indisputable  facts  no-  present  argument  it  is  enough  that  they 
ticed  m  the  breeding  of  animals.  Every  are  so  sometimes. 

breeder  knows  that  the  colors  of  the  par-  Idiosyncrasies  assuredly  belong  to  the 
ents  are  inherited,  that  the  spots  are  re-  individual,  not  to  the  species ;  otherwise 
peated,  such  as  the  patch  over  the  bull-  they  would  not  be  idiosyncrasies.  Parents 
terrier’s  eye,  and  the  white  legs  of  a  horse  with  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  animal 
or  cow ;  and  Chambonf  lays  it  down,  as  food,  have  transmitted  that  aversion ;  and 
a  principle  derived  from  experience,  that  parents,  with  the  horrible  propensity  for 
by  choosing  the  parents  you  can  produce  human  flesh,  have  transmittea  the  pro- 

_ _  _ _ _  _  pensity  to  children  brought  up  away  from 

*  “  Cours  de  Phyriologie  Comparde,"  par  M.  Flour-  ""^er  all  social  restraints.  Zimmer- 

eiiK,  1856.  A  feeble  and  inaccurate  Ixwk.  - -  - 

t  “Traite  de  I’Education  des  Moutons,’’  i  116.  f.  *  “  Girou,”  p.  127.  f  “  Biologie,”  iii.  462. 
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mann  cites  the  case  of  a  whole  femily 
tipon  whom  coffee  acted  like  opium,  while 
opium  had  no  sensible  effect  whatever  on 
them ;  and  Dr.  Lucas  knows  a  family  upon 
whom  the  slightest  dose  of  calomel  pro¬ 
duces  violent  nervous  tremblings.  Every 
physicLan  knows  how  both  predisposition 
to  and  absolute  protection  against  certain 
specific  diseases  are  transmitted.  In  many 
families  the  teeth  and  hair  fall  out  before 
the  ordinary  time,  no  matter  whiit  hygiene 
be  followed.  Sir  Henry  Holland  remarks, 
“the  frequency  of  blindness  as  an  heredit¬ 
ary  affection  is  well  known,  whether  oc¬ 
curring  from  cataract  or  other  diseases  of 
the  parts  concerned  in  vision.  The  most 
remarkable  of  the  many  examples  known 
to  me,  is  that  of  a  family  where  four  out 
of  five  children,  otherwise  healthy,  became 
totally  blind  from  amaurosis  about  the  age 
of  twelve ;  the  vision  having  been  gradu¬ 
ally  impaired  up  to  this  time.  Wh.at  adds 
to  the  singularity  of  this  case  is  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  some  family  monument  long  prior 
in  d.ate,  where  a  female  ancestor  is  repre¬ 
sented  with  several  children  around  her, 
the  inscription  recording  that  all  the  num¬ 
ber  were  blind.”  *  But  not  only  are 
structural  peculiarities  transmitted,  we  see 
even  queer  tricks  of  manner  descending  to 
the  children.  The  writer  had  a  puppy, 
taken  from  its  mother  at  six  weeks  old, 
who  although  never  taught  “  to  beg”  (an 
accomplishment  his  mother  had  been 
taught),  spontaneously  took  to  begging 
for  everything  he  wanted,  when  about 
seven  or  eight  months  old  :  he  would  beg 
for  food,  beg  to  be  let  out  of  the  room, 
and  one  da^  was  found  opposite  a  rabbit 
hutch  begging  for  the  rabbits.  Unless  w'e 
.are  to  suppose  all  these  cases  simple  coin¬ 
cidences,  we  must  admit  individual  herit¬ 
age  ;  but  the  doctrine  of  probabilities  will 
not  permit  us  to  suppose  them  coincident. 
Let  us  take  the  idiosyncrasy  of  cannibalism, 
which  may  be  safely  said  not  to  appear 
more  th.an  once  in  ten  thousand  human 
beings ;  if,  therefore,  we  take  one  in  ten 
thousand  as  the  ratio,  the  chances  against 
.any  man  manifesting  the  propensity  will 
be  ten  thousand  to  one,  but  the  chances 
against  his  son  also  manifesting  it  will  be 
— what  some  more  learned  calculator  must 
declare. 

Not  the  Species,  but  the  Individual, 
then,  we  are.  forced  to  admit,  presides 
over  heritage ;  and  this  will  help  to  ex- 
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plain  many  puzzling  phenomena.  Thus 
M.  Dannev  made  experiments  during  ten 
years  with  rabbity  a  hundred  couples 
being  selected  by  him  with  a  view  to  the 
creation  of  peculiarities.  By  always  choos¬ 
ing  the  parents  “d’apres  des  circonstances 
ipdividuelles  fixes  et  tonjours  les  memes 
dans  certaines  lignees,”  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  number  of  malformations  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  preconceived  plan.  And 
such  experiments  have  been  repeated  on 
dogs,  pigeons,  and  poultry  with  like  suc¬ 
cess.  It  is  on  this  fact  of  individual  herit¬ 
age  that  longevity  depends.  Tliere  is  no 
term  of  life  for  the  “  species,”  only  a  term 
for  the  individual ;  a  tact  which  sets  all 
the  peculations  of  Comaro,  Hufeland. 
and  Fiourens  at  nought.  There  are  limits 
which  neither  the  “  species”  nor  the  in¬ 
dividual  can  be  said  to  pass ;  no  man  has 
been  known  to  live  two  hundred  years ; 
but  the  number  of  years  which  each  in¬ 
dividual  will  reach,  without  accident,  is  a 
term  depending  neither  on  the  “  species,” 
nor  on  his  owti  mode  of  life,  but  on  the 
organization  inherited  from  his  parents. 
Temperance,  sobriety,  and  chastity,  how¬ 
ever  desirable,  both  in  themselves  and  in 
their  effects,  will  not  insure  long  life  ;  in¬ 
temperance,  hardship,  and  irregiilarity  will 
not  prevent  a  man  living  for  a  century  and 
a  half.  The  facts  are  there  to  prove  both 
propositions.  Longevity  is  an  inheritance. 
Like  talent,  it  may  be  cultivated ;  like 
talent,  it  may  be  perverted  ;  but  it  exists 
independent  of  all  cultivation,  and  no  cul¬ 
tivation  will  create  it.  Some  men  have 
a  talent  for  long  life. 

M,  Charles  Lejoncourt  published,  in 
1842,  his  Galerie  des  Centenaires,  in  w’hich 
may  be  read  a  curious  list  of  examples 
proving  the  hereditary  nature  of  longe¬ 
vity.  In  one  page  we  have  a  day  laborer 
dying  at  the  age  of  108,  his  father  lived 
to  104,  his  grandfather  to  108,  and  his 
daughter  then  living  had  reached  80.  In 
another  we  have  a  saddler  w’hose  grand¬ 
father  died  at  112,  his  father  at  11. ‘t,  and 
he  himself  at  115;  this  man,  aged  113, 
was  asked  by  Louis  XIV.  w’hat  he  had 
done  to  so  prolong  life ;  his  answ'er  was — 
“  Sire,  since  I  was  fifty  I  have  acted  upon 
two  principles ;  I  have  shut  my  heart  and 
opened  m^  wine-cellar.”  M.  Lejoncourt 
also  mentions  a  woman  then  living  aged 
150,  whose  father  died  at  124,  and  whose 
uncle  at  113.  But  the  most  surprising  of 
the  cases  cited  bv  Lucas  is  that  of  Jean 
Golembiewski,  a  Pole,  who  in  1846  was 
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gtill  living,  aged  102,  having  been  eighty 
years  as  common  soldier,  in  thirty-five 
campaigns  under  Napoleon,  and  having 
even  survived  the  terrible  Russian  cam- 
piugn,  in  spite  of  five  wounds,  and  a  sol¬ 
dier’s  recklessness  of  life.  His  father  died 
aged  121,  and  his  grandfather,  130.  Iip 
deed,  the  practice  of  every  annuity  and 
insurance  office  suffices  to  convince  us  of 
ordinary  experience  having  discovered  that 
length  of  life  is  somehow  dependent  on 
hereditary  influence. 

Although  instincts,  in  the  general  ac¬ 
ceptation  of  the  terra,  may  be  said  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  species  and  to  be  transmitted 
with  the  specific  type,  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  the  individual  transmission  of 
what  are  called  instinctive  peculiarities,  or 
acquired  habits.  Thus  Girou  relates  the 
case  of  a  sporting  dog,  taken  young  from 
its  mother  and  father,  who  was  singularly 
obstinate,  and  exhibited  the  greatest  ter¬ 
ror  at  every  explosion  of  the  gun,  which 
always  excites  the  ardor  of  the  species. 
On  the  owner  expressing  his  surprise  to 
the  gentleman  from  whom  he  received  the 
dog,  he  was  told  that  nothing  was  more 
likely,  for  the  dog’s  father  had  the  same 
peculiarity.  How  the  vicious  disposition 
of  horses  is  transmitted  all  breeders  know. 
Again,  we  know  that  the  vice  of  drunken¬ 
ness  is  very  apt  to  be  inherited  ;  and  that 
the  passion  for  gambling  is  little  less  so. 
“A  lady  with  whom  I  was  very  intimate,” 
relates  Da  Gama  Machado,  “and  who 
possessed  great  wealth,  passed  her  nights 
in  gaming :  she  died  young,  from  pul¬ 
monary  disease.  Her  eldest  son  was  equal¬ 
ly  addicted  to  play,  and  he  also  died  of 
consumption  at  the  same  age  as  his  mother. 
His  daughter  inherited  the  same  passion 
and  the  same  disease.”  *  Other  and  more 
crapulous  vices  are  inherited,  and  are  ex¬ 
hibited  in  cases  where  the  early  death  of 
the  parents,  or  the  removal  of  the  children 
in  infancy,  prevents  the  idea  of  any  imita¬ 
tion  or  eflfect  of  education  being  the  cause. 
That  the  “  thieving  propensity”  is  trans¬ 
mitted  from  father  to  son  through  genera¬ 
tions,  all  acquainted  with  police-courts 
know.  Gall  f  has  cited  some  striking  ex¬ 
amples  ;  and  that  murder,  like  talent,  runs 
in  ffimilies,  is  too  notorious  to  need  illustra¬ 
tions  here.  Dogs  taught  to  “point”  or 
“  set,”  transmit  the  talent.  The  American 
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dogs  inherit  the  peculiar  cunning  necessary 
to  hunt  the  peccari  without  danger.  F. 
Cuvier  has  observed  that  young  foxes,  in 
those  parts  of  the  country  where  traps  are 
set,  manifest  much  more  prudence  than 
even  the  old  foxes  in  districts  where  they 
are  less  persecuted.  Again,  birds  bom  in 
a  country  inhabited  by  man  inherit  their 
I  alarai  at  his  presence ;  but  travellers  nar¬ 
rate  that  the  same  species  encountered  on 
uninhabited  islands  manifest  no  alarm,  and 
are  knocked  down  as  easily  as  a  gentleman 
in  Fleet-street ;  they  soon,  however,  learn 
to  dread  man,  and  this  dread  they  trans¬ 
mit.  As  these  last  illustrations  may  be 
relegated  to  the  vague  region  of  instincts, 
we  will  confine  ourselves  to  more  indi¬ 
vidual  and  accidental  characteristics.  Thus 
Girou  relates  how  a  man  known  to  him 
had  the  habit  of  sleeping  on  his  back,  with 
his  right  leg  crossed  over  the  left  ;  one  of 
his  daughters  showed  the  same  peculiarity 
from  her  birth,  and  constantly  assumed  it 
in  her  cradle,  in  spite  of  her  swathings. 
Venette  knew  a  woman  who  limped  with 
the  right  leg;  her  daughter  was  bom  with 
the  same  defect  in  her  right  leg.  Ambrose 
Pare  noticed  that  several  children  who  had 
a  peculiar  mode  of  shaking  the  head,  in¬ 
herited  it  from  their  parents. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  all  these 
facts  is,  that  parents  transmit  their  indi¬ 
vidual  peculiarities  of  color,  form,  longev¬ 
ity,  idiosyncrasy,  <kc.,  to  their  offspring, 
and  that  they  do  this  no/  as  reproducing 
the  species,  but  as  reproducing  Oteir  own 
individual  organizations.  But  now  comes 
the  difficult  part  of  our  inquiry : — Which 
is  the  predominating  influence,  that  of  the 
male  or  that  of  the  female  ?  If  both  par¬ 
ents  join  to  fbmi  the  child,  does  one  parent 
give  one  group  of  organs,  and  another 
parent  another  group;  or  do  both  give 
all? 

“  Half  is  his,  and  half  is  thine :  it  will  be  worthy 
of  the  two!” 

sings  the  poet ;  and  the  physiologist  asks, 
—  Which  half? 

Speaking  of  mules,  Vicq-d’Azir  s-ays, 
with  proper  caution,  that  “  it  seems  as  if 
the  exterior  and  the  extremities  were 
modified  by  the  father,  and  that  the  vis¬ 
cera  emanate  from  the  mother.”  The  re¬ 
serve  with  which  the  greats  anatomist  ex- 
resses  himself  has  not  been  imitated  by 
is  successors ;  indeed,  men  are  generally 
averse  from  uncertainties — they  like  a  de- 
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cisive  opinion,  a  distinct  formula.  Hence 
we  have  the  very  popular  formula  adopted 
by  Mr.  Orton  in  hb  “  Lectures” — “  That 
the  male  gives  the  external  configuration, 
or  in  other  words,  the  locomotive  organs; 
while  the  female  gives  the  internal,  or  in 
other  words,  the  vital  organs which  is 
generally  stated  with  more  scientific  pre¬ 
cision  thus — ^Hhe  male  gives  the  animal 
system,  the  female  the  organic  or  veget¬ 
ative.”  Very  great  and  authoritative 
names  may  be  cited  in  support  of  this 
view ;  and  as  all  such  formulas  arc  the  ex¬ 
pressions  of  numerous  facts,  we  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  find  their  advocates  powerful  in 
tacts  to  support  them.  If  there  are  facts 
which  are  equally  explicit  and  diametri¬ 
cally  opposed  to  those  used  as  evidence 
for  the  theory,  it  is  clear  that  the  theory 
expresses  only  part  of  the  truth.  Let  us 
see  how  the  case  stands. 

Linnseus  says  that  the  internal  plant 
(» .«.,  the  organs  of  fructification)  in  all  hy¬ 
brids  is  like  the  female ;  the  external 
(organs  of  vegetation),  on  the  contrary, 
resembles  the  male.  This  is,  however, 
diametrically  opposed  by  De  Candolle, 
who  announces  it  as  a  general  law  that  the 
organs  of  vegetation  are  given  by  the 
female,  those  of  fructification  by  the  male.* 
When  two  doctors  of  such  importance 
diiTer  on  a  point  like  this,  we  may  suspect 
that  both  are  right  and  both  are  wrong ; 
and  here  our  suspicion  is  supported  by  the 
mass  of  facts  adduced  in  the  experiments 
of  M.  Saguret,f  which  refute  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  of  LinnsBUB  and  the  hypothesis  of 
De  Candolle.  What  we  have  just  indicated 
with  regard  to  plants,  has  been  the  course 
pursued  with  regard  to  animals :  one  class 
of  observations  has  seemed  to  prove  that 
the  father  bestows  the  “animal  system;” 
another  class  of  observations  has  seemed 
to  prove  that  the  mother  bestows  it ;  and 
a  third  class  has  proved  both  theories  in- 
ade<]^uate.  Quite  recently  General  Duumas 
published  the  result  of  his  long  experience 
with  Arab  horses,  J  arguing  that  according 
to  the  testimony  of  the  Arabs,  the  stallion 
was  the  most  valuable  for  purposes  of 
breeding.  Upon  this,  the  Inapecteiir  dee 
Uarae.,  who  had  traversed  Asia  for  the 
express  purpose  of  collecting  evidence  on 
the  subject,  published  his  diametrically 

•  “Physioloipe  Vef^tale,”  p.  716. 

Pomologie  Phinioloip^e,’’  p.  655,  aq. 

“Les  Chevaux  de  Sahara;”  see  also  an  article 
in  the  “  Revue  dee  Deux  Mondee,”  Hay,  1855,  on 
Lt  Cheval  de  Chterre. 


opposite  conclusion,  declaring  that  it  wa.s 
the  mare  whose  influence  preponderated 
in  the  foal.  General  Daumas  replied,  and 
cited  a  letter  addressed  to  him  by  Abd-el- 
Kader,  who  may  certainly  be  said  to  un¬ 
derstand  Arab  horses  better  than  Europe¬ 
ans.  The  letter  is  worth  reading  for  its 
own  sake :  we  can,  however,  only  quote 
its  testimony  on  the  particular  point  now 
under  discussion.  “The  experience  of 
centuries  has  established,’’  he  says,  “  that 
the  essential  parts  of  the  organization, 
such  as  the  bones,  the  tendons,  the  nerves, 
and  the  veins,  are  always  derived  from  the 
stallion.  The  mare  may  give  the  color 
and  some  resemblance  to.  her  structure, 
but  the  principal  qualities  are  due  to  the 
stallion.”  This  is  very  weighty  testimony, 
on  which  we  will  only  for  the  present 
remark,  that  it  merely  asserts  the  prepon¬ 
derance  of  the  male  influence  as  respects 
the  locomotive  system  ;  it  does  not  assert 
that  absolute  independence  of  any  female 
influence,  m^tained  in  the  formula  of 
Prevost  and  Daumas,  Lallemand  and 
others,  which  we  are  now  combating. 
Abd-el-Kader’s  statement  is  tantamount 
to  that  made  by  Mr.  Orton, — 

“  I  do  not  mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  either 
parent  gives  either  set  of  organs  uninfluenced 
I  by  the  other  parent ;  but  merely  that  the  lead¬ 
ing  characteristics  and  qualities  of  both  sets  of 
qualities  are  due  to  the  male  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  the  female  on  the  other,  the  opposite  pa¬ 
rent  modifying  them  only.” 

This  is  a  much  more  acceptable  theory 
than  the  other,  but  it  is  only  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  truth.  Mr.  Orton’s  first  il¬ 
lustration  is  the  hybrid  of  the  horse  and 
ass. 

“  It  is  known  that  the  produce  of  the  male  ass 
and  the  mwe  is  a  mule ;  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  equally  well-known  that  the  produce  of  the 
stallion  and  the  female  ass  is  what  has  been  de¬ 
nominated  a  hinny — ^yet  such  is  the  case.  . 

.  .  .  The  mule,  the  produce  of  the  ass  and 
mare,  is  essentially  a  modified  ass — the  ears  are 
those  of  an  ass  somewhat  shortened — the  mane 
is  that  of  an  ass — the  tail  is  that  of  an  ass — the 
skin  and  color  are  those  of  an  ass  somewhat 
modified — the  legs  are  slender,  the  hoofs  high, 
narrow,  and  contracted,  like  those  of  an  ass. 
The  body  and  barrel  are  round  and  full,  in 
which  it  difiers  fi^m  the  ass  and  resembles  the 
naare.” 

This  description  is  accurate,  but — we 
put  it  interrogatively — is  it  aiwaye  the  de- 
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8cription  of  a  mule,  and  never  that  also  of  1 
a  hinny  ?  This  latter,  the  prodnce  of  the  | 
stallion  and  the  '  female  ass,  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  modified  horse — the  ears  like  those 
of  a  horse  somewhat  lengthened — ^the 
mane  fiowing — ^the  tale  bushy  like  that  of 
a  horse — the  skin  is  fine  like  that  of  a 
horse — ^the  legs  are  stronger,  and  the 
hoo&  broad  and  expanded  like  those  of  a 
horse.  The  body  and  barrel  are  flat  and 
narrow,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  horse, 
and  resembles  its  mother  the  ass.”  From 
these  facts,  Mr.  Orton  deduces  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  offspring  of  a  cross  is 
not  simply  a  mixture  of  the  two  parents, 
nor  is  it  an  animal  that  has  accidentally  a 
similitude  to  one  or  other  of  its  parents, 
inasmuch  as  we  can  produce  at  will  either 
the  hinney  or  the  mule.  The  reader  will 
presently  see  why  such  a  conclusion  can¬ 
not  be  accepted ;  and  we  may  at  once  an¬ 
ticipate  what  will  hereafter  be  more  fully 
explained,  by  saying  that  the  differences 
Mr.  Orten  signalizes  are  easily  interpreted 
by  another  theory.  In  point  of  fact,  both 
mule  and  hinny  are  modified  asses :  in 
each  the  structure  and  disposition  of  the 
ass  predominates ;  and  it  does  so  in  vir¬ 
tue  of  that  greater  “potency  of  race” 
which  belongs  to  the  ass  —  a  potency 
which  is  less  effective  on  the  hinny,  be¬ 
cause  the  superior  vigor  of  the  stallion 
modifies  it,  according  to  ascertained 
laws. 

“  I  would  call  your  consideration,”  Mr.  Or¬ 
ton  continues,  “  to  a  very  curious  circumstance 
pertaining  to  the  voice  of  the  mule  and  the  hinny ; 
to  which  my  attention  was  called  by  Mr.  Lort 
The  mule  bray$,  the  hinny  neigh*.  "The  why 
and  wherefore  of  this  is  a  perfect  mystery,  until 
we  come  to  apply  the  knowledge  afforded  us  by 
the  law  I  have  given.  The  mide  gives  the  lo¬ 
comotive  organs,  and  the  muscles  are  amongst 
these ;  the  muscles  are  the  organs  which  m^- 
ulate  the  voice  of  the  animal ;  the  mule  has  the 
muscular  structure  of  its  sire  the  ass,  and  brays ; 
the  hinny  has  the  muscular  structure  of  its  sire 
the  horse,  and  neighs.” 


This  seems  decisive,  until  we  extend 
our  observations,  and  then  we  find  the 
law  altogether  at  fault.  Thus  the  produce 
of  a  bull  and  a  mare  neither  lowed  nor 
neighedy  but  uttered  a  shrill  cry  somew'hat 
like  that  of  the  goat.  The  produce  of  a  dog 
and  a  she-wolf  sometimes  bark  and  some¬ 
times  howl,  according  to  Buffbn ;  and  the 
produce  of  a  bitch-fox  and  a  dog,  accord- 
mg  to  Burdach,  barked  like  a  dog,  though 
somewhat  hoarsely,  and  howled  like  a  ■wolf 


when  it  was  hurt.  A  similar  remark  has 
been  made  by  all  who  have  attended  to 
cross-breeding  in  birds ;  the  hybrid  of  the 
goldfinch  and  the  canary  has  the  song  of 
the  goldfinch  mingled  with  occasional 
notes  of  the  canary,  which  seem  perpetu¬ 
ally  about  to  gain  the  predominance.  Fi¬ 
nally,  we  know,  how,  in  the  human  family, 
a  magnificent  voice  is  inherited  from  a 
mother  as  often  as  from  a  father. 

These  illustrations,  apart  from  their  in¬ 
terest,  teach  us  to  be  cautious  in  gener¬ 
alizing  from  a  few  facts,  however  striking, 
in  questions  so  complex  as  all  biologi¬ 
cal  questions  are.  Let  us,  however,  con¬ 
tinue  to  call  on  Mr.  Orton  for  facts.  He 

?[uotes  a  letter  from  Dr.  George  Wilson 
whose  opinion  on  any  subject  will  be 
worth  hearing)  to  Dr.  Harvey,  re8j>ecting 
the  produce  of  the  Manx  cat  and  the 
common  cat.  The  Manx  cat  has  no  tail, 
and  is  particularly  long  in  the  hinder  legs. 
“  You  will  see,”  says  Dr.  Wilson,  “from 
the  fiicts  communicated,  that  where  the 
Manx  cat  was  the  mother,  the  kittens  had 
tails  of  a  sort ;  where  the  Manx  cat  was 
the  fiither,  three-fourths  of  the  kittens  had 
no  tail.”  Mr.  Orton  also  quotes  a  com¬ 
munication  made  to  him  by  Mr.  Garnett, 
of  Clitheroe : 

“  From  these  I  select  those  pertaining  to  the 
Muscovy  duck  and  some  hybrids  produced  be¬ 
tween  it  and  the  common  duck.  You  are  aware 
that  the  Muscovy  drake  exceeds  in  a  striking 
degree  the  duck  in  size :  the  drake  weighing 
from  8  to  9i  lbs,,  while  the  duck  weighs  only 
from  3  to  4  lbs.  Hybrids  produced  from  the 
Muscovy  drake  and  common  duck  followed  this 
peculiarity  of  the  male  parent  as  to  the  relative 
size  of  the  male  and  female  hybrids ;  the  male 
weighing  from  6  to  6  lbs.,  the  female  not  half  as 
much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  sexes  when  the  hybrids  were  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  common  drake  and  the  Muscovy 
duck,  was  not  apparent” 

A  valuable  observation,  certainly.  Mr. 
Orton  adds  the  following  of  his  own.  He 
placed  a  Chochin  cock  with  his  common 
hens: 

“  Reasoning  that  the  vital  organs  were  due 
to  the  female,  then  the  cross  between  these  birds 
(being  externally  Cochins  and  internally  com¬ 
mon  bens)  should  lay  white  eggs,  the  secretion 
of  the  egg  being  a  vital  function.  You  know 
that  the  Cochin  lays  a  chocolate-colored  egg. 
The  half-breed  did  what  theory  said  they  should 
do — laid  white  eggs  ;  and  not  only  white  eggs, 
but  eggs  also  which  on  the  evidence  of  myself 
and  family,  were  very  inferior  in  taste,  having 
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loet  the  mellow,  buttery  taste  of  the  Cochin  I 

egg.”  .  I 

But  he  has  recorded  another  curious  I 
fact  respecting  this  same  experiment  which 
might  have  made  him  aware  of  the  prob- 1 
lematical  nature  of  his  theory,  had  not  his  i 
sagacity  been  hoodwinked  by  the  theory  : 

“  These  same  half-bred  birds  afibrded  another  ' 
and  a  very  unlooked-for  illustration  of  the  po¬ 
sition  we  have  taken.  They  were  all,  when  firet 
hatched,  like  the  Cochin  code,  profusely  feather-  , 
ed  on  the  legs  and  feet,  so  much  so,  that  they 
had  to  be  marked  to  distinguish  them  from  the  . 
pure  bred  birds.  We  see  here  that,  Recording  ■ 
to  the  law,  the  male  parent  implanted  his  cha-  ' 
racteristics ;  but  what  was  curious,  in  a  few 
weeks,  in  some  of  the  half-breeds  all,  and  in 
many  most  of  the  leg  feathers  were  shed.  Two  j 
out  of  some  twenty  birds  only  retained  them  in  : 
any  very  conspicuous  degree.  Now,  why  was 
this?  The  cock  had  implanted  his  external  ! 
characteristics,  the  hen  nad  given  her  vital 
organs.  The  feathers  of  the  male  were  there ;  j 
but  the  vital  organs  necessary  to  their  growth 
were  not  there ;  and  consequently,  after  a  time, 
for  want  of  nutriment,  these  feathers  were 
shed.” 

W e  will  not  here  enter  on  the  question 
of  the  CTOwth  of  feathers  (a  very  complex 
matter),  but,  accepting  his  own  premises, 
ask  him,  if  the  extemtU  characteristics  are 
thus  dependent  on  the  vital  organs  for 
their  growth  and  development,  and  these 
vital  organs  are  given  by  the  female,  how 
does  the  child  ever  exhibit  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  male,  afler  infancy  ?  Of  what 
use  is  it  for  the  male  to  implant  his  cha¬ 
racteristics,  when  the  female  influence  is 
thus  certain  to  annihilate  them. 

Mr.  Orton  further  cites  the  practice  of  i 
Bakewell  with  respect  to  his  celebrated  I 
Dishly  sheep.  His  rams  might  be  bought  I 
or  hired,  for  a  good  price ;  but  his  ^st 
ewes  were  sacred.  These  he  would  nei- 1 
ther  sell  nor  let.  ' 

As  a  counter-statement,  let  it  be  noted 
that,  according  to  Girou,  the  farmers  are 
more  particular  about  the  bull  than  about 
the  cow  when  they  want  a  good  milking  ■ 
cow,  for  it  is  observed  that  the  property  i 
of  abundant  secretion  of  milk  is  more  cer- ' 
tain  to  be  transmitted  from  a  bull  than  : 
from  a  cow.  We  question  the  fact  of  the  : 
bull  having  greater  influence  than  the 
cow,  believing  that  in  each  case  the  pro¬ 
perty  b  transmitted  according  to  direct 
heritage;  but  that  the  bull  should  be  known 
to  have  any  importance  in  this  respect,  is 


an  evidence  that  the  “  vital  organs”  are 
not  solely  given  by  the  female. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Orton’s  researches 
prove  that  the  male  does  transmit  his 

r&lities  to  hb  descendants ;  as  a  matter  of 
t  thb  must  be  always  dbtinctly  re¬ 
membered;  but  neither  hb  researches 
nor  those  of  hb  predecessors  suflice  to 
prove  thb  transmission  to  be  absolute^  in 
the  sense  required  by  those  who  maintain 
that  the  male  gives  the  animal  and  the 
female  the  vegetative  organs  ;  as  well  as  by 
those  who  maintain  that  the  male  influence 
necessarily  and  invariably  predominates  in 
the  animal,  the  female  in  the  vegetative 
organs.  Still  it  b  important  to  know  that 
by  the  pollen  of  flowers  we  can  modify 
the  tints,  and  produce  any  varieties  of 
tulip,  violet,  or  dahlia  ;  important  to  know 
that  we  can  also  mo^fy  the  plumage  of 
birds,  and  the  color  of  animals :  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  know  that  the  male  qualities 
are  transmissible.  But  for  scientific  rigor 
thb  b  not  enough.  Before  we  can  esta- 
blbh  a  law  of  this  kind,  we  must  be  sure 
that  the  fact  b  constant  and  admits  of  no 
exceptions,  or  only  of  such  apparent  ex¬ 
ceptions  as  may  be  classed  under  unex¬ 
plained  perturbations.  Now  daily  obser¬ 
vations,  no  less  than  recorded  cases,  as¬ 
sure  us  that  the  law  is  very  far  from  being 
constant,  that  the  female  as  unmbtake- 
ably  transmits  her  qualities  as  the  male 
transmits  his,  and  that  any  theorist  who 
should  reverse  the  current  theory  and  de¬ 
clare  the  mother  bestowed  the  animal  sys¬ 
tem,  leaving  the  vegetative  to  the  father, 
would  be  able  to  make  a  formidable  ar¬ 
ray  of  facts.  Let  us  glance  awhile  at  the 
evidence. 

It  is  said  the  male  gives  the  color,  bnt 
the  female  does  so  likewise.  A  black  cat 
and  a  white  cat  will  have  kittens  which 
may  be  all  black,  all  white,  or  black  spot¬ 
ted  with  white,  and  white  spotted  with 
black.  Every  street  will  furnish  exam¬ 
ples.  Isidore  Geoftroy  St.  Hilaire  speaks 
of  a  case  under  hb  observation,  of  a  black 
buck  and  a  w’hite  doe  ;  the  first  produce 
was  a  black  and  white  fawn ;  the  second 
a  fawn  entirely  black,  except  a  white  spot 
above  the  hoof.*  Burdach  mentions  the 
case  of  a  raven  and  gray  crow,  who  had 
a  brood  of  five :  two  black  like  the  father ; 
two  gray  like  the  mother ;  and  one  mixed. 
The  same  result  is  observed  with  respect 
to  all  other  qualities.  But  pcrhaj)8  the 

*  “Diet,  Classique  d’Histoire  Naturelle,"  i.  121. 
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most  decisive  example  we  could  quote  of  sometimes  the  male,  and  sometimes  the 
the  twofold  influence  of  parents  is  in  the  female  is  shown  to  proppnderate,  by  the 
singular  instance  recorded  by  Buffon.  offspring  inheriting  the  deformity  of  the 
The  Marquis  Spontin  Beaufort  had  a  she-  male  or  the  female.  It  is  well  said  by 
wolf  living  in  his  stables  with  a  setter  Girou,*  that  “  if  the  organization  of  the 
dog,  by  whom  she  had  two  cubs,  a  male  male  was  the  only  one  which  passed  to 
and  a  female.  The  male  resemUed  extern-  the  child,  the  child  would  resemble  the 
ally  his  father  the  dog,  except  that  his  father,  as  the  fruit  of  a  graft  resembles 
ears  were  pointed  and  his  tail  like  that  of  the  tree  from  which  the  graft  was  taken, 
the  wolf;  the  female,  on  the  contrary,  and  not  at  all  the  tree  on  which  it  was 
resembled  her  mother,  the  wolf,  in  all  grafted.”  And  what  is  here  said  of  the 
external  characteristics  except  the  tail,  whole  organization,  applies  with  equal 
which  was  the  same  as  her  father’s.  Here  force  to  any  one  system,  such  as  the 
in  one  case,  the  father  gave  the  external  nervous  or  the  nutritive, 
characteristics,  in  the  other  the  mother,  JNIoreover,  if  the  hypothesis  we  are 
while  the  tail  was  in  each  case,  as  it  were,  combating  be  admitted — if  the  father 
transposed.  But  the  marvel  of  tliis  case  bestows  the  nervous  system — how  are  we 
does  not  stop  here :  the  cubs  manifested  to  explain  the  notorious  inferiority  of  the 
a  striking  difference  in  disposition,  in  each  children  of  great  men  ?  There  is  consi- 
case  resembling  in  character^  the  parent  it  derable  exaggeration  afloat  on  this  matter, 
did  not  resemble  in  appearance  and  in  sex ;  and  able  men  have  been  called  nullities, 
thus  the  male  cub,  which  had  all  the  ap-  because  they  have  not  manifested  the 
pearance  of  a  dog,  was  fierce  and  untame-  great  talents  of  their  fathers ;  but  allow¬ 
able  as  the  wolf ;  the  female  cub,  which  ing  for  all  overstatement,  the  palpable 
had  all  the  appearance  of  a  wolf^  was  fami-  fact  of  the  inferiority  of  the  sons  to  their 
liar,  gentle,  and  caressing  even  to  impor-  fathers  is  beyond  dispute,  and  has  helped 
tunity.  Lucas  records  an  analogous  case,  to  foster  the  idea  of  all  great  men  owing 
These  hybrids  are  very  instructive,  because  their  genius  to  their  mothers,  an  idea 
the  wide  differences  in  the  aspect  and  which  will  not  bear  confrontation  with  the 
nature  of  the  parents  enable  us  to  separate,  fttcts.  Many  men  of  genius  have  had  re- 
as  it  were,  the  influence  of  each.  The  markable  mothers ;  and  that  one  such  in¬ 
wolf  and  the  dog  often  breed  together  ;  stance  could  be  cited  is  sufficient  to  prove 
and  the  following  observations,  interesting  the  error  both  of  the  hypothesis  which 
in  themselves,  wiU  suffice  to  show  the  refers  the  nervous  system  to  paternal  in¬ 
reader  how  much  caution  is  necessary  fluence,  and  of  the  hypothesis  which  only 
before  drawing  absolute  conclusions  from  refers  the  preponderance  to  the  paternal 
single  illustrations.  Valmont  Bomare  ob-  influence.  If  the  male  preponderates,  how 
served  in  the  various  hybrids  of  wolf  and  is  it  that  Pericles,  who  “  carried  the  wea- 
dog  which  came  imder  his  notice  at  Chan-  pons  of  Zeus  upon  his  tongue,”  produced 
tilly,  a  striking  preponderance  of  the  wolf  nothing  better  than  a  Paralus  and  a  Xan- 
over  the  dog ;  Marsch,  on  the  contrary,  thippus  ?  How  came  the  infamous  Lysi- 
obseiwed  in  his  experience  a  preponder-  machus  from  the  austere  Aristides  ?  How 
ance  of  the  dog  over  the  wolf;  Geoffrey  was  the  weighty  intellect  of  Thucydides 
St.  Hilaire  and  Pallas  found  the  wolf  to  left  to  be  represented  by  an  idiotic  Milesias, 
predominate  ;  whereas,  Marolle  found  the  and  a  stupid  Stephanus  ?  Where  was  the 
cubs  remarkable  for  their  gentleness  and  great  soul  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  his  son 
dog-like  instincts,  only  recalling  the  wolf  Richard  ?  Who  were  the  inheritors  of 
in  their  voracity  and  fondness  for  flesh.  Henry  IV.  and  Peter  the  Great  ?  What 
Girou  found  the  preponderance  to  vary ;  were  Shakspeare’s  children,  and  Milton’s 
sometimes  the  father,  sometimes  the  daughters?  Unless  the  mother  prepon- 
mother  re  appeared  in  the  offspring.  If  derated  in  these  and  similar  instances,  we 
there  were  no  other  evidence,  this  would  are  without  an  explanation ;  for  it  being 
suffice  to  disprove  the  hypothesis  of  proved  as  a  law  of  heritage,  that  the  in- 
either  parent  contributing  one  group  of  dividual  does  transmit  his  qualities  to  his 
organs,  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  the  offspring,  it  is  only  on  the  supposition  of 
other  parent.  both  individuals  transmitting  their  organi- 

Tlie  same  feet  of  two  fold  influence  is  zations,  and  the  one  modifying  the  other, 

shown  in  the  transmission  of  deformities, - - - - - 

such  as  extra  toes,  extra  fingers,  etc. : 


im 


•  “  De  la  Gen^tion,”  p.  113. 
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that  such  anomalies  are  conceivable. 
When  the  paternal  influence  is  not  coun¬ 
teracted,  we  see  it  transmitted.  Hence 
the  common  remark :  “  talent  runs  in 
families.”  The  proverbial  phrases,  I’esprit 
des  Mortemarts,”  and  the  “  wit  of  the 
Sheridans,”  imply  this  transmission  from 
father  to  son.  Bernardo  Tasso  was  a 
considerable  poet,  and  his  son  Torquato 
inherited  his  faculties  heightened  bv  the 
infliience  of  the  mother.  The  two  ilers- 
ehels,  the  two  Colmans,  the  Kemble  fiunily, 
.and  the  Coleridges,  a’ill  at  once  occur  to 
the  reader ;  but  the  most  striking  example 
known  to  us  is  that  of  the  family  which 
lioasted  Jean  Sebastian  Bach  as  the  cul¬ 
minating  illustration  of  a  musical  genius, 
which,  more  or  less,  was  distributed  over  j 
three  hundred  Bachs,  the  children,  of 
course,  of  very  various  mothers. 

Here  a  sceptical  reader  may  be  tempted 
to  ask,  how  a  man  of  genius  is  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  if  the  child  is  always  the  repetition 
of  his  parents  ?  How  can  two  parents  of 
ordinary  cap-acity  produce  a  child  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  ?  The  answer  must  be 
postponed  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
secondary  influences.  For  the  present, 
we  content  ourselves  with  insisting  on  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  foregoing  survey 
of  fiicts  has  led,  namely,  that  both  parents 
are  ahnayt  represented  in  the  ofispring ; 
and  although  the  male  influence  is  some¬ 
times  seen  to  preponderate  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  and  the  female  influence  in  another, 
yet  this  direction  is  by  no  means  constant, 
is  often  reversed,  and  admits  of  no  abso¬ 
lute  reduction  to  a  known  formula.  We 
can  not  say  absolutely,  “  the  male  gives 
such  organs ;”  we  can  not  even  say,  “  the 
male  always  preponderates  in  such  or  such 
a  direction.”  Both  give  all  organs  ;  some¬ 
times  one  preponderates,  sometimes  the 
other.  In  one  family  we  see  children 
resembling  the  father,  children  resem¬ 
bling  the  mother,  and  children  resembling 
both. 

This  is  the  conclusion  inevitable  on  a 
wide  survey  of  the  facts.  It  is  equally 
inevitable  d  priori,  if  we  take  our  stand 
upon  the  evidence  of  embryology ;  and 
•as  some  readers  prefer  logical  deductions 
to  any  m.as8ive  accumulation  of  facts,  we 
will  ask  them  to  consider  the  question 
from  this  point  of  view.  Reproduction, 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  is 
known  to  naturalists  under  three  forms. 
In  the  first,  a  single  cell  spontaneously 
divides  itself  into  two  cells.  Here  it  is 


quite  clear  that  the  child  reproduces  the 
totality  of  the  parent.  In  the  second 
form,  the  process  called  “  budding”  takes 
place:  the  child  here  grows  out  of  the 
substance  of  the  parent,  until  its  develop¬ 
ment  is  completed,  and  then  it  separates 
itself  from  the  parent  to  live  a  free  live. 
Here  also  the  parent  is  reproduced  in  its 
totality.  In  the  third  form,  a  higher  com¬ 
plexity  of  organization  has  led  to  a  more 
complex  and  more  special  mode  of  repro¬ 
duction  :  the  parent  gives  off  from  its 
own  substance,  by  what  may  be  also  con¬ 
sidered  a  “  budding  process,”  a  mass  of 
cells,  wliich  as  pollen  and  oviile,  as  sperm- 
cells  and  germ-cells,  unite  to  develop  into 
plants  or  animals.  Here  again,  there 
ought  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  parents  are 
reproduced  ;  their  offspring  truly  may  be 
called  “  their  own  flesh  and  blood.”  Nor 
would  the  doubt  have  ever  arisen,  had  not 
the  great  complexity  of  the  organisms  ad¬ 
mitted  the  intervention  of  the  Law  of 
Variations,  to  which  all  dissemblances  are 
due.  But  however  such  interventions 
may  baffle  otir  inquiries,  the  mind  recog^ 
nizes  at  once  the  troth  of  the  proposition 
that  sperm-cell  and  germ  cells  are  as  much 
to  be  regarded  in  ^e  light  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  the  parents,  as  the  cells  produced 
by  spontaneous  division  are  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  in  the  light  of  repetitions  of  the  parent¬ 
cell. 

And  here  we  may  glance  at  an  ingeni¬ 
ous  hypothesis  which  would  explain  the 
fact  of  all  our  organs  being  double,  by  the 
concourse  of  both  parents ;  so  that  the 
father  will  give  one-half,  the  mother  the 
other  half,  the  father  the  right,  the  moth¬ 
er  the  left  side  :*  “  Cette  id6e  ferait  pre- 
sumer  que  notre  corps  est  double,  et  que 
nous  sommes  composes  de  deux  corps  finis 
artistement  adosses  I’un  a  1  autre.”  The 
fact  that  all  our  organs  are  double — some 
primitively,  others  permanently — was  first 
demonstrated  by  JSerres,  who,  in  his  very 
remarkable  work  on  transcendental  ana¬ 
tomy,!  has  given  a  rapid  outline  of  this 
Lex  serriana,  as  Meckel  calls  it.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  primitive  duality  of  all 
organs  (the  single  organs  being  those  in 

♦  Brouzet :  “  Elssais  sur  I’Education  M^icinole 
dea  Enfans.”  Paris,  1764.  (Quoted  by  Lucas.) 

f  “  Precis  d’Anatomio  Transcendante.”  Paris, 
1842,  p.  238.  Dr.  Lucus  is  in  error  when  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  Flourens  the  conception  and  demonstration 
of  this  important  point  It  is  true  Flourens  himself 
claims  it  in  his  last  work,  “Cours  de  Physiolc^^ 
Comparee,"  1866. 
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the  median  line,  and  formed  by  the  fusion 
of  two  orifrinally  distinct  organs),  “  I’em- 
bryon  resulte  de  la  reunion  de  deux  moi- 
tics  d’embryon;  I’animal  unique,  si  I’on 
peut  s’exprimer  ainsi,  est  le  produit  de 
deux  moities  d’animaux.”  Serres  would 
not,  however,  give  any  countenance,  we 
imagine  to  the  hypothesis  of  each  half  be¬ 
ing  furnished  by  each  parent;  for  the 
hypothesis  is  contradicted  by  the  facts  of 
the  perfect  resemblance  as  well  as  perfect 
symmetry  of  each  side,  whereas  if  one 
parent  only  gave  one  side,  we  should  see 
realized  in  life  the  fantastic  combinations 
sometimes  seen  at  masquerades,  present¬ 
ing  us  with  a  figure,  half  of  which  wears 
the  dress  of  a  man,  and  half  of  a  woman ; 
or  half  of  an  Italian  bandit,  and  the  other 
half  of  a  good  peaceful  shopkeeper. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  direct  our 
attention  to  some  of  the  perturbing  causes, 
which  mask  the  laws  of  transmission  from 
our  perfect  apprehension.  While  pro¬ 
claiming  as  absolute  the  law  of  individual 
transmission,  while  proclaiming  that  the 
parents  are  always  [reproduced  in  the  off¬ 
spring,  we  are  met  by  the  obvious  feet  of 
the  offspring  often  exhibiting  so  marked  a 
departure  from  their  parents,  being  so  dif¬ 
ferent  in  form  and  disposition,  that  the  law 
seems  at  fault.  For  instance.  Gall  speaks 
of  a  brood  of  wolf-cubs  taken  from  their 
mother  and  brought  up  together  ;  one  was 
as  gentle  as  a  dog,  the  others  retained  the 
savageness  of  their  species.  W e  may  also 
point  to  the  fact  of  a  man  of  genius  sud¬ 
denly  starting  up  in  an  ordinary  family  ; 
or  to  a  thousand  illustrative  examples  in 
which  the  law  of  individual  transmission 
seems  at  fault.  To  explain  these  would  be 
to  have  mastered  the  whole  mystery  of 
heritage  ;  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  mention 
some  of  the  known  perturbing  influences. 

Sir  Everard  Home  mentions  a  striking 
case,  which  has  become  celebrated,  of  a 
thorough-bred  English  mare,  who,  in  the 
year  1816,  had  a  mule  by  a  quagga — the 
mule  bearing  the  unraistakeable  quagga 
marks.  In  the  years  1817,  1818,  and  1823, 
this  mare  again  foaled,  and  although  she 
had  not  seen  the  quagga  since  1816,  her 
three  foals  w'ere  all  marked  with  the  curi¬ 
ous  quagga  marks.  Nor  is  this  by  any 
means  an  isolated  case.  Meckel  observed 
similar  results  in  the  crossing  of  a  wild 
boar  with  a  domestic  sow ;  in  the  first  lit¬ 
ter  several  had  the  brown  bristles  of  the 
fether ;  and  in  each  of  the  sow’s  subsequent 
litters  by  domestic  boars,  some  of  the 
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young  ones  were  easily  distinguished  by 
their  resemblance  to  the  wdld  boar.  Mr. 
Orton  verified  this  fact  in  the  cases  of  dogs, 
pigs  and  poultry.  Of  the  latter  he  says ; 

“  The  so-called  silk  fowl  have  certain 
marked  peculiarities — a  silky,  or  downy 
plumage,  a  black  skin  and  face,  black  bill 
and  mouth,  black  legs,  and  dark  or  even 
black  bones  ;  they  have,  moreover,  a  fully- 
developed  tuft  on  the  head,  five  toes,  and 
are  feathered  on  the  legs  and  feet.”  Pe¬ 
culiarities  such  as  these  w'ere  invaluable  for 
the  experiment.  He  found  the  produce  of 
a  silk  cock  with  a  common  white  hen  to  be 
“  twelve  or  fifteen  chickens,  the  whole  of 
which  had  the  black  skin,  black  mouth, 
and  five  toes  of  the  silk  cock — his  external 
development.  As  to  their  plumage,  I 
could  only  judge  in  the  case  of  four,  the 
rest  having  died  in  the  downy  state.  Of 
these  four,  then,  they  have  all  the  black 
skin  and  five  toes  of  the  silk  cock,  but, 
strange  enough,  while  three  of  them  have 
dowTiy  plumage,  the  other  has  feathers.” 

Besides  this  very  remarkable  perturbing 
influence,  we  must  also  consider  the  phen¬ 
omenon  of  atavism,  or  ancestral  influence, 
in  w'hich  the  child  manifests  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  the  grandfather  or  grand¬ 
mother,  and  not  to  the  fether  or  mother. 
The  feet  is  familiar  enough  to  dispense  with 
our  citing  examples.  How  is  it  to  be  ex¬ 
plained  ?  It  is  to  be  explained  on  the  sup¬ 
position  that  the  qualities  were  transmitted 
from  the  grandfather  to  the  fether,  in 
whom  they  were  »na«AW  by  the  presence  of 
some  antagonistic  or  controlling  influence, 
and  thence  transmitted  to  the  son,  in 
W'hom,  the  antagonistic  influence  being 
withdrawTi,  they  manifested  themselves. 
As  Longet  remarks,  “  S’il  vlj  a  pas  heri¬ 
tage  des  caracteres  paternels  il  y  a  done  au 
moins  aptitude  a  en  heriter,  disposition  a 
les  reproduire,  et  toujours  cette  transmis¬ 
sion  de  cette  aptitude  a  de  nouveau  descen¬ 
dants,  chez  lesquels  ces  memes  caracteres 
se  manifesteront  tot  ou  tard.”*  Mr.  Smith, 
let  us  say,  has  a  remarkable  aptitude  for 
music ;  but  the  influence  of  Mrs.  Smith  is 
such  that  their  children,  inheriting  her  im¬ 
perfect  ear,  manifest  no  musical  talent 
whatever.  These  children,  however,  have 
inherited  the  disposition  of  their  fether  in 
spite  of  its  non-manifestation ;  and  if,  w’hen 
they  transmit  what  in  them  is  latent,  the 
influence  of  their  wives  is  favorable,  the 
grandchildren  may  turn  out  to  be  musical- 

♦  “Trait6de  Pbysiologio,"  ii.  133. 
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Iv  gifted.  In  the  same  way  Consumption  or 
tnsanity  seems  to  lie  dormant  for  a  gen¬ 
eration,  and  in  the  next  flashes  out  with 
the  same  fiiry  as  of  old.  Atavism  is  thus  a 
phenomenon  always  to  be  home  in  mind 
as  one  of  the  many  complications  of  the 
complex  problem.  Very  remarkable  is 
the  atavism  exhibited  by  some  of  the  lower 
fuiim.als,  who  bring  forth  young  so  utterly 
unlike  themselves  as  to  have  been  long 
mistaken  for  different  species :  while  these 
young  in  their  turn  bring  forth  animals 
exactly  like  their  ancestors.  Here  the 
children  of  one  generation  always  resemble 
their  grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  and 
never  their  fathers  and  mothers.* 

A  third  cause  of  complication  is  one 
which  we  propose  to  call  “  the  potency  of 
race  or  individual.”  Both  father  and  moth¬ 
er  transmit  their  organizations,  but  they 
do  so  in  unequal  degrees :  the  more  potent 
predominates;  just  as  if  yon  mix  brandy 
with  equal  amounts  of  water,  soda  water, 
and  ginger  beer,  the  taste  of  the  brandy 
will  predominate  more  in  the  water  than  in 
the  soda  water,  more  in  the  soda  water 
than  in  the  ginger  beer. 

According  to  Rush  ^quoted  by  Lucas), 
the  D.anes,  intermarrj’ing  with  women  of 
the  East,  ^ways  produce  children  resem¬ 
bling  the  European  type  ;  but  the  converse 
does  not  hold  good  when  Danish  women 
intermarry  with  the  men  of  the  East.  Kla¬ 
proth  observes  the  same  in  the  mingling  of 
the  Caucasian  and  Mongolian  races.  Girou, 
after  five-and-twenty  years’  experience  in 
the  breeding  of  sheep,  found  this  “poten¬ 
cy  ”  destroy  his  calculations.  He  fancied 
that  by  means  of  his  Roussillon  sheep  and 
the  ^Merino  rams,  he  could  sooner  arrive  at 
the  fineness  of  wool  which  distinguishes  the 
^lerino,  than  if  he  coupled  the  Aveyron 
sheep  with  the  Merino  rams ;  but  he  found 
that  the  Roussillon  tyqie  resisted  the  liler- 
ino  so  energetically  that,  after  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  successive  crossings,  it  still 
reappeared,  whereas  the  Aveyron  sheep 
haa  long  ceased  to  be  distinguishable  from 
the  Merinos.  The  same  potency  of  particu¬ 
lar  species  is  noticeable  m  plants.  Koelreu- 
ter  is  quoted  by  Burdach  as  having  fecun¬ 
dated  the  Nicotiana  panienlata  with  the 
|>ollen  of  AT.  rustica  /  and  the  hybrids  thus 
produced  were  fecundated  with  the  pollen 
of  N.  panicfdata,  but  the  plants  resembled 
the  N.  rustica.  On  reversing  this  experi- 


*  See  Steenstrup  on  “  The  Alternation  of  Gen¬ 
erations  ;  ”  and  Owen  on  “  Parthenogenesis.'* 


ment,  he  still  found  the  female  AT.  rustica 
to  have  the  preponderance ;  so  that,  cross 
the  species  how  he  would,  the  AT.  rustica 
showed  most  potency. 

But  although  we  thus  see  that  Race  has 
a  marked  preponderance,  we  must  also  re¬ 
member  that  it  is  subject  to  the  individual 
variations  of  vigor,  health,  age,  &c.  Girou 
sums  up  his  observations  with  this  general 
remark  :  the  offspring  of  an  old  male  and  a 
young  female  resembles  the  father  less  than 
the  mother  in  proportion  as  the  mother  is 
more  vigorous  and  the  father  more  decrep¬ 
it;  the  reverse  is  true  of  the  offspring  of  an 
old  female  and  a  young  male.  In  fact,  if 
we  consider  that  the  offspring  reproduces 
the  organization  of  its  parents,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  the  organization  of  that  particular 
period,  we  see  at  once  that  age,  health,  and 
general  potency  of  organization,  must  be 
taken  into  the  account  of  complicating 
causes.  This  also  will  help  to  explain — but 
not  wholly  explain — the  great  differences 
observable  in  the  same  family ;  difterences 
of  sex,  of  strength,  and  appearance.  At 
present,  however,  science  can  only  take 
note  of  it  as  a  “perturbing  influence.” 

Our  survey  of  this  great  subject,  brief 
though  it  has  been,  has  enabled  us  to  note 
four  general  facts,  which  sum  up  the  pres¬ 
ent  state  of  knowledge,  and  which  must  be 
steadily^  borne  in  mind  in  all  inquiries  into 
Hereditary  Influence : — 

1st.  Heritage  is  constant ;  it  is  a  law  of 
organized  beings  that  the  organization  of 
parents  should  be  transmitted  to  their  off¬ 
spring. 

2nd.  The  offspring  directly  represents 
both  parents,  and  indirectly  it  represents 
its  ancestors. 

3rd.  The  offspring  never  represents  its 
parents  with  absolute  equality,  although 
It  represents  them  in  every  organ.  Some¬ 
times  one  parent  predominates  in  one  sys¬ 
tem,  sometimes  in  another,  sometimes  in 
all. 

4th.  The  causes  of  this  predominance 
are  various,  some  being  connected  with 
“  potency  ”  of  race,  or  individual  superi¬ 
ority  in  age,  vigor,  Ac. ;  others  being,  in 
the  present  state  of  knowledge,  not  recog¬ 
nizable. 

Leaving  these  facts  without  any  hypo¬ 
thetical  explanation  for  the  present,  let  us 
pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Law  of  Variation,  which  we  have 
seen  to  be  so  perturbing  an  influence. 
Like  produces  hke:  that  is  the  Law  of 
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Constancy.  But  we  see  it  producing  un¬ 
like,  and  the  variation  must  nave  its  cause. 
Development,  whether  taking  place  in  a 
simple  tissue  or  in  the  whole  organism, 
must  proximately  arise  from  some  altera¬ 
tion  in  the  series  of  organic  combinations. 

A  cellular  tissue  would  never  develope  in¬ 
to  a  nerve  tissue,  unless  some  new  element 
were  introduced  into  its  composition.  A 
whole  dynasty  of  blockheads  would  never 
produce  a  man  of  genius  by  intermarriage 
with  blockheads  ;  the  intermarriage  must 
introduce  “new  blood.”  There  b  no 
chance  in  Nature.  If  two  parents  pro¬ 
duce  a  child  which  is  unlike  them  both, 
this  child  is  not  an  accident :  the  unlike¬ 
ness  consists  in  the  new  combination  of 
old  elements.  The  cipher  which  stood 
before  the  numeral,  thus,  01,  has  been 
transposed,  and  we  have  10  as  the  result. 
Nature  transposes  in  this  way.  Out  of 
several  elements  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  in  the  same  proportions,  she  will 
arrange  substances  so  various  as  starch, 
gum,  and  sugar.  We  need  not  be  sur¬ 
prised,  then,  ii^  with  elements  so  complex 
as  those  of  an  organism,  a  great  variety 
of  combination  is  produced  ;  and,  far  from 
marvelling  because  children  sometimes 
are  unlike  their  parents,  the  marvel  truly 
is  that  they  are  ever  like  them. 

The  old  theories  could  make  notliing  of 
these  variations;  they  quietly  ignored 
them.  The  once  dominant,  and  stUl  &m- 
ous  theory  of  the  “  pre-existence  of  germs,” 
which  lingers  in  the  popular  expression  of 
“  the  oak  being  contained  in  the  acorn,” 
maintained  that  the  embryo  is  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  miniature.  The  early)  micros- 
oopists  observing  the  gradual  appearance 
of  the  organs,  jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  organs  pre-existed  in  the  ovum,  and 
were  gradually  unfolded  to  view  as  they 
became  larger.  Indeed,  when  we  see  an 
egg  by  no  means  increased,  either  in  size 
or  weight,  suddenly  open,  and  a  full- 
formed  chick  emerge,  the  idea  that  the 
chick  was  pre-existent  in  that  liquid  mass 
which  once  constituted  the  egg,  seems 
plautuble  enough.  Swammerdam  and 
Malebranche  pushed  this  notion  to  its 
logical  conclusion,  and  declared  that  not 
only  was  the  embryo  a  miniature  of  the 
adult,  but  the  first  created  embryo  of 
each  species  necessarily  contained  within 
itself  all  the  germs  of  the  future  race ;  so 
that  each  generation  included  all  subse¬ 
quent  generations.  This  is  the  fiimous 
thJeorie  efe  temboUement,  which  was  advo¬ 


cated  even  by  Cuvier.  That  Bonnet,  Hal¬ 
ler,  and  lesser  men,  should  have  been  se¬ 
duced  by  such  a  theory,  is  not  remarkable 
when  we  consider  the  state  of  knowledge 
in  their  days  ;  but  after  C.  F.  Wolff,  Biu- 
menbach,  and  Von  Baer,  had  utterly  re¬ 
futed  it,  and  replaced  it  by  the  sounder 
theory  of  epigenesis,  to  find  Cuvier  still 
giving  it  the  sanction  of  his  great  name, 
is  a  point  to  be  remembered  in  the  his- 
torjr  of  opinion.  At  the  present  day,  we 
beheve  no  one  of  any  authority  maintains 
the  theory  of  pre-existence.  The  micro¬ 
scope  plainly  shows  us  that,  at  first,  the 
embryo  is  not  like  the  adult  animal  in  any 
respect ;  the  resemblance  grows  as  devel¬ 
opment  goes  on  ;  the  presence  of  one  or¬ 
gan  determines  the  presence  of  another  ; 
and,  in  the  earlier  stages,  we  can  not  tell 
whether  the  embryo  is  that  of  a  fish,  a 
reptile,  a  bird,  or  a  mammal,  much  less 
what  kind  of  fish,  reptile,  bird,  or  mam¬ 
mal.  It  is  the  immortal  honor  of  C.  F. 
Wolff  to  have  demonstrated  the  great 
law  of  epigenesis,*  by  which  the  parts  of 
an  anim^  are  made  one  after  another,  and 
out  of  the  other ;  so  that  each  organ  may 
be  considered  as  a  secreting  organ  witli 
respect  to  the  others.  Treviranus  subse¬ 
quently  adopted  this  idea  of  each  organ 
having,  as  it  were,  a  secretory  function 
with  respect  to  the  others;  and  Mr.  Paget 
has  luminously  expanded  it  in  his  masterly 
“  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology.” 

When  it  was  believed  that  animals  pre¬ 
existed  in  the  germs  of  the  original  pa¬ 
rents,  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  varia¬ 
tions,  such  as  demrmities  and  malforma¬ 
tions,  was  either  ignored,  referre<i  to  “  Sa¬ 
tanic  agency,”  or  eluded  by  the  conveni- 
nent  supposition  that  deformed  germs  also 
pre-existed.  Still  there  were  troublesome 
fiwts  not  to  be  so  got  rid  of  There  were 
hybrids,  for  exiunple.  No  one  could  sav 
that  there  were  pre-existent  germs  which 
were  half  horse  and  half  donkey,  or  half 
wolf  and  half  dog,  or  quarter  wolf  and 
three  quarters  dog. 

We  will  not,  however,  linger  over  such 
hypothesis,  anxious  as  we  are  to  glance 
at  matters  of  more  practical  interest ; 
among  them,  the  very  in^rtant  question 
of  hereditary  insanity.  Every  one  is  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  fiu;t  of  the  transmission  of 


*  “Theoria  G^neratiooifl,”  1769;  and  in  a  more 
popular  version  of  the  same  work,  “  Tbeorie  von  der 
Generation."  Wo  have  never  seen  the  first*named 
work ;  Uie  second  we  can  commend  to  philosophic 
readers 
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this  terrible  malady,  bat  not  every  one  is  before  the  world  as  typical,  they  commit 
aware  of  the  extraordinary  resemblance  a  serious  error,  and  they  teach  miestion- 
sometimes  manifested  in  the  nature  of  the  able  doctrine,  because  they  teacn  it  by 
attacks,  and  their  periodical  recurrence,  means  of  fallacious  facts.  Letusbeunder- 
JMoreau  relates  the  case  of  a  m.an  who,  stood.  If  it  were  absolutely  certain  that 

f really  agitated  by  the  events  of  the  a  man  whose  family  had  the  “  hereditary 
'rench  Revolution,  shut  himself  up  in  one  taint”  could  not  escape  the  terrible  inher- 
room  from  which  he  never  stirred  during  itance,  the  moral  rule  would  be  clear,  the 
ten  years  ;  his  daughter,  on  reaching  the  verdict  against  his  marrying  would  be  ab- 
age  at  which  he  was  attacked,  fell  into  the  solute.  But  hsmpily  this  is  by  no  means 
same  state,  and  could  not  be  made  to  quit  the  case.  The  Law  of  Variation  here  in- 
her  apartment.  Esquirol  tells  of  a  lady  tervenes.  V ulgar  observation  confirms 
who  in  her  twenty-fifth  year  went  out  of  science  in  declaring  this  inheritance  of  in- 
her  mind  after  her  accouchement ;  her  sanity  to  be  very  uncertain.  “  La  trans¬ 
daughter  was  afllicted  in  the  aame  way,  mission  h^r^ditaire,”  says  Burdach,  in 
at  the  same  age,  and  under  the  same  cir-  summing  up,  “ne  s’6tend,  la  plupart  du 
cumstanccs.  We  cannot  here  afford  space  temps,  yu’d  quelqnee  enfansP  In  many 
for  more  illustrations  ;*  the  two  just  cited  cases  the  malady  is  not  tran.sraitted  at  all. 
will  suffice  to  indicate  the  tragic  fact,  that  'Fhat  is  to  say,  it  is  so  neutralized  by  the 
ins.anity  is  not  only  transmissible,  but  may  influence  of  the  other  parent  as  not  to 
suddenly  manifest  itself  in  persons  who  manifest  itself.  Out  of  three  children  two 
have  hitherto  shown  no  predisposition  to  may  inherit  the  malady — or  only  one — or 
it.  The  tact  forces  upon  every  mind  an  none.  Are  all  three  children  to  be  debar- 
awful  sense  of  responsibility,  when  a  pa-  red  from  marriage  on  the  chance  that  one 
rent  or  guardian  to  decide  on  permit-  or  all  may  be  affected?  But  the  difficulty 
ting  a  marriage  where  the  “  hereditary  is  further  complicated.  The  three  child- 
taint”  exists.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  ren,  let  us  sav,  are  perfectly  healthy,  pass- 
recently  been  handled  in  four  fictions :  in  ing  into  manfiood  and  womanhoo<l  with- 
the  “  House  of  Raby,”  inMLss  Jewsbnry’s  out  once  indicating  any  trace  of  the  dis- 
“  Constance  Herbert,”  in  Holme  Lee’s  ease ;  suddenly,  in  mid-life,  the  disease 
“Gilbert  Massenger,”  and  in  Wilkie  Col-  breaks  out — ^for  we  are  never  certain  of 
lins’s  “  Moncktons  of  Wincot  Abbey.”  its  non-appearance.  Again,  the  three 
The  three  first  named  have  used  it  not  marry,  have  children,  and  die,  without 
only  as  a  tragic  pivot,  but  as  a  moral  les-  manifesting  any  of  the  fatal  symptoms  of 
son ;  and  in  so  doing  have  taken  the  the  disease ;  yet  their  children  may  all  be 
license  of  fiction  to  promulgate  very  abso-  insane,  because  the  law  of  atavism  inter- 
lute  moral  views,  upon  which  it  is  our  venes  to  frustrate  escalations, 
duty  to  make  some  remarks.  1  With  such  facts  before  us,  consider  the 

These  writers  all  assume  that  the  trans-  straits  into  which  we  are  driven  by  the 
mission  of  the  malady  is  inevitaWe,  and  1  novelist’s  verdict.  Three  perfectly  sane 
hence  they  insist  on  the  duty  of  renuncia-  people  are  not  to  marry  because  there  is 
tion.  X o  one  with  the  “  hereditary  taint”  I  a  possibility  of  their  one  day  becoming  in¬ 
is  justified  in  marrying.  He  must  bear  I  sane,  or  of  their  children  mheriting  the 
his  burden ;  he  must  not  compromise  for  grandfather’s  malady.  The  same  difficulty 
selfish  enjoyments  the  happiness  of  descen-  meets  us  in  the  case  of  coneumption  an<l 
dants.  Were  the  problem  really  so  sim- 1  scrofula,  two  diseases  equally  transmissi- 
ple  as  these  writers  make  it,  their  moral  ble  and  almost  as  terrible.  Are  all  the 
conclusions  would  be  indisputable.  But  families  in  whom  the  consumptive  “  taint” 
artists  are  not  bound  to  be  physiologists,  I  exists  to  be  excluded  from  marriage  ?  To 
and  are  assuredly  bad  law-givers  in  such  say  so  would  be  to  make  marriage  a  rarity, 
cases.  As  artists,  tliey  employ  their  per-  since  few  indee<l  among  English  families 
mitted  license  in  simphiying  the  problem  |  could  be  found,  in  which  no  consumption 
of  insanity  to  suit  their  stories ;  but  when  has  appeared  during  two  generations, 
they  transcend  the  limits  of  Art,  and  mo-  Such  difficulties  the  novelist  eludes.  Yet 
ralize  on  their  selected  cases,  placing  them  in  real  life  these  difficulties  must  be  met. 

J _ For  our  own  parts,  while  fully  sensible  of 

•  Dr.  Fortes  Winslow  might  take  up  this  topic  in  ^^e  responsibility,  we  frankly  confess  that 
hia  yaluable  “  Journal  of  Piycholofi^  Modieme’’  we  ^ould  hesitate  before  pronouncing 
with  good  effect  1  against  marriage,  even  when  one  of  the 
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lovers  had  already  exhibited  unequivocal 
signs  of  insanity  or  consumption.  Nor  is 
this  said  from  any  love  of  paradox  ;  it  is 
quite  serious,  as  the  reader  will  admit, 
when  he  considers  that  the  probability  of 
transmission  to  children  is  very  uri’Certain, 
and  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  other  pa¬ 
rent.  A  man  with  tubercles  already  formed 
may  marry  one  woman  who  shall  bear  him 
children  all  perfectly  healthy ;  whereas 
another  woman  would  bear  ham  children 
all  inevitably  doomed.  It  is  entirely  a 
question  of  organic  combination  ;  one  pa¬ 
rent’s  influence  being  neutralized  or  fos¬ 
tered  by  the  influence  of  another.  The  same 
is  true,  if  we  take  the  case  of  a  woman 
with  tubercle  marrying  a  healthy  man. 

Although  everything  depends  on  the 
constitution  of  the  untainted  parent,  there 
is  a  further  dilBculty  with  human  beings 
not  felt  with  animals ;  we  allude  to  affec¬ 
tion,  which  does  not  spring  up  when  bid¬ 
den.  You  may  pair  your  dogs  and  cattle 
according  to  theory ;  human  beings  must 
pair  according  to  far  other  impulses.  Ne¬ 
vertheless,  the  parent  or  physician  who 
has  to  adjudicate  in  these  delicate  cases, 
may  gain  some  guidance  from  general 
principles.  We  have  seen  that  the  predo¬ 
minance  of  one  parent  mainly  consists  in 
a  superior  potency  which  is  derived  from 
race,  age,  health,  &c.  Thus  a  young  man, 
in  whom  the  hereditary  taint  is  visible, 
might  fell  in  love  with  a  woman  some  few 
years  his  senior,  who,  to  superiority  of 
age,  might  add  that  of  belonging  to  a 
more  vigorous  race.  There  would  be 
scarcely  any  danger  in  such  a  marriage. 
But  reverse  the  conditions — let  the  woman 
be  younger  and  of  a  less  vigorous  race, 
and  marriage  would  present  such  probabi¬ 
lities  of  danger  that  every  means  of  pre¬ 
vention  should  be  employed.  At  the  best, 
our  judgment  can  be  given  with  great  he¬ 
sitation,  for  the  laws  of  organic  combina¬ 
tion,  on  which  parental  influence  depends, 
are  as  yet  wholly  unknown. 

We  must  forbear  entering  upon  the 
many  interesting  topics  which  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  laws  of  heritage  suggest,  and 
conclude  this  paper  with  a  glance  at  the 
influence  of  these  laws  in  the  development 
of  the  human  race.  History  is  one  mag¬ 
nificent  corollary  on  the  laws  of  transmis¬ 
sion.  Were  it  not  for  these  laws  civiliza¬ 
tion  would  be  impossible.  We  inherit  the 
acquired  experience  of  our  forefathers — 
their  tendencies,  their  aptitudes,  their  ha¬ 
bits,  their  improvements.  It  is  because 


what  is  organically  acquired  becomes  or¬ 
ganically  transmitted,  that  the  brain  of  a 
European  is  twenty  or  thirty  cubic  inches 
greater  than  the  brain  of  a  Papuan,  and 
that  the  European  is  bom  with  aptitudes 
of  which  the  Papuan  has  not  the  remotest 
indication.  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his 
very  original  and  remarkable  “  Principles 
of  Psychology,”  quotes  the  evidence  of 
Lieut.  Walpole,  that  “  the  Sandwich  Is¬ 
landers,  in  all  the  early  parts  of  their  edu¬ 
cation,  are  exceedingly  quick,  but  not  in 
the  higher  branches ;  they  have  excellent 
memories,  and  learn  by  rote  with  wonder¬ 
ful  fecility,  but  will  not  exercise  their 
thinking  faculty which,  as  Mr.  Spencer 
truly  observes,  indicates  that  they  can  re¬ 
ceive  and  retain  simple  ideas,  but  are  in¬ 
competent  to  the  more  complex  processes 
of  intelligence,  because  these  have  not  be¬ 
come  organized  in  the  race.  A  similar 
fact  is  noticed  in  the  Australians  and  Hin¬ 
doos.  Nor  is  this  wide  difference  between 
them  and  the  European  confined  to  the 
purely  ratiocinative  processes;  an  analo¬ 
gous  difference  is  traceable  in  their  moral 
conceptions.  In  the  language  of  the  Aus¬ 
tralians  there  are  no  words  answering  to 
our  terms  jua/fee,  ain,  guilt.  They  have 
not  acquired  those  ideas.  In  all  savages 
the  sympathetic  emotions  are  quite  rudi¬ 
mentary,  and  the  horror  which  moves  a 
European  at  the  sight  of  cruelty  would  be 
as  incomprehensible  to  the  savage,  as  the 
terror  which  agitates  a  woman  at  the  sight 
of  a  mouse.  What  we  observe  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  from  childhood  to  manhood, 
we  also  observe  in  the  development  of  the 
Human  Family,  namely,  a  slow  subjection 
of  the  egotistic  to  the  sympathetic  impul¬ 
ses.  This  has  been  overlooked,  or  not 
sufficiently  appreciated,  in  the  dispute 
about  a  Moral  Sense.  One  school  of  think¬ 
ers  has  energetically  denied  that  we  are 
bom  with  any  Moral  Sense ;  another 
school  has  energetically  affirmed  that  we 
are  bom  with  it.  And  of  the  two  we 
tliink  the  later  are  nearest  the  truth.  It 
is  certain  that  we  are  so  organized  as  to 
be  powerfully  affected  by  actions  which 
appeal  to  this  “  Moral  Sense,”  in  a  very 
different  way  from  mere  appeals  to  the  in¬ 
tellect — ^the  demonstration  of  abstract 
right  and  wrong  will  never  move  the  mind 
to  feel  an  action  to  be  right  or  wrong ; 
were  it  otherwise,  the  keenest  intellects 
would  also  be  the  kindest  and  the  justest. 
What  is  meant  by  the  “  moral  sense”  is 
the  aptitude  to  be  affected  by  actions  in 
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their  moral  bearings ;  and  it  is  impossible  sheep ;  so  long  as  no  intermarriage 
to  consider  various  individuals  without  takes  place,  no  important  change  in  the 
perceiving  that  this  aptitude  in  them  varies  *‘^ce  can  take  place,  because  a  race  is  sim- 
not  according  to  theirintellect  but  accord-  ply  the  continual  transmission  of  organ- 
ing  to  their  native  tendencies  in  that  di-  isms.  The  Scotchman  “  caught  young,” 
rection.  This  aptitude  to  be  so  affected  ^  J ohnson  wittily  said,^  will  lose  some  of 
is  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  heritage  trans-  the  superficial  characteristics,  but  will  r^ 
mitted  from  forefathers.  J ust  as  the  pup-  tain  all  the  national  peculiarities  of  his 
py  j)ointer  has  inherited  an  aptitude  to  race;  and  so  will  the  Irishman.  “We 
“  I)oint”— which,  if  it  do  not  spontaneous-  know,”  says  Mr.  Spencer,  “that  there  are 
ly  manifest  itself  in  “  pointing,”  renders  !  warlike,  peaceful,  nomadic,  maritime, 
liim  incomparably  more  apt  at  learning  it  hunting,  commercial  races— races  that  are 
than  any  other  dog — so  also  has  the  Euro-  independent  or  slavish,  active  or  slothful ; 
pean  boy  inherited  an  aptitude  for  a  cer-  know'  that  many  of  these,  if  not  all, 
tain  moral  life,  which  to  the  Papuan  w'ould  have  a  common  origin ;  and  hence  there 
be  imjHJSsible.  “Hereditary  transmission,”  can  be  no  question  that  these  varities  of 
says  Mr.  Spencer,  “  displayed  alike  in  all  disposition  have  been  gradually  induced 
the  plants  we  cultivate,  in  all  the  animals  and  established  in  successive  generations, 
we  breed,  and  in  the  human  race,  applies  and  have  become  organic.”  This,  indeed, 
not  only  to  physical  but  to  psychical  pe-  «  evident  d  priori  :  we  have  already  seen 
culiarities.  It  is  not  simply  that  a  modi-  that  the  instincts  and  habits,  even  the  tri- 
fied  form  of  constitution,  produced  by  new  ^ing  peculiarities  of  an  individual,  have  a 
habits  of  life,  is  bequeathed  to  future  ge-  tendency  to  become  transmitted;  and, 
nerations;  but  it  is,  that  the  modified  ner-  what  is  true  of  the  individual,  is  true  of 
vous  tendencies  produced  by  such  new  the  race.* 

habits  of  life  are  also  bequeathed :  and  if  It  i»  owing  to  the  transmission  of  inci- 
the  new  habits  of  life  become  permanent,  dentally  acquired  characters  that  every 
the  tendencies  become  permanent.”*  As  great  movement  in  human  affairs  achieves 
a  consequence  of  this  inneritance  we  have  uiuch  more  than  its  immediate  object.  It 
what  Is  called  National  Character.  The  tends  to  cultivate  the  race.  How  cowi^ 
Jew',  whether  in  Poland,  in  Vienna,  in  that  new,  unheard-of  feeling  for  the  wive^ 
London,  or  in  Paris,  never  altogether  w'idows,  and  orphans  of  soldiers,  which  so 
merges  his  original  pecuUarities  in  that  honorably  distmguished  the  W'ar  just 
of  the  people  among  whom  he  dw'ells.  He  closed,  have  ever  arisen,  had  not  the  sym- 
can  only  do  this  by  intermarriage,  which  pathetic  feelings  of  the  race  been  cultiva- 
would  be  a  mingling  of  his  transmitted  or-  ted  during  centuries  of  slow  revolution  ? 
ganization  with  that  of  the  transmitted  or-  How  could^  Englishmen  manifest  their 
ganization  of  another  race.  This  is  the  sturdy  political  independence,  their  ine- 
mystery  of  what  is  called  the  “perman-  radicable  love  of  liberty  so  strikingly  con- 
ence  of  races.”  The  Mosaic  Arab  preser-  trasted  with  the  want  of  that  feeling  in 
ves  all  the  features  and  moral  peculiarities  other  nations,  had  not  our  whole  history 
of  his  race,  simply  because  he  is  a  descen-  been  one  bequeathed  struggle  against  the 
dant  of  that  race,  and  not  a  descendant  encroachments,  of  governments  ?  It  is, 
of  the  race  in  whose  cities  he  dwells,  however,  needless  to  continue ;  w'henever 
That  the  Jew  should  preserve  his  Judaic  we  look  in  physiological,  psychological, 
character  while  living  among  Austrians  or  or  sociological  questions,  we  are  certain  to 
Fhiglish,  is  little  more  remarkable  than  observe  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  He- 
that  the  Englishman  should  preserve  his  reditary  Transmission. 

Anglo-Saxon  type  while  living-amongoxen - - - - - 

_ _ _ •  M.  Goose,  in  s  recentlj  pnbliohed  “  Eosai  sur 

les  D^formationa  artifidelleo  du  CrAne"  (Genev!^ 

♦“Principles  of  Psychology,"  p.  626.  In  this  1865),  shows  that  the  fonns  artificially  impressed  on 
work  Heritage,  for  the  first  time,  is  made  the  basis  the  skull  during  successive  generations  tend  to  be- 
of  a  psychological  system ;  and  we  especially  recom-  come  hereditary,  and  that,  consequently,  we  must 
mend  any  re^er  interest^  in  the  present  article,  to  assign  lees  value  than  ha.s  been  hitherto  assigned  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  a  treatise  in  every  those  characteristics  of  distinct  races  which  the  forms 
way  so  remarkable.  of  the  skull  have  supplied. 
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Few  lives  have  been  more  active,  and 
more  fruitful  of  results  than  was  that  of 
Daniel  De  Foe.  lie  was  a  hero  from  the 
day  he  left  school  at  Newington,  till  he 
ilied  full  of  years  and  worn  by  poverty. 
But  he  had  to  share  the  Cite  that  many 
not  less  noble  men  had  experienced  before 
and  have  toiled  under  since  his  time.  His 
heroism  was  misunderstood.  His  moral 
constitution,  like  his  wit,  was  beyond  his 
era,  and  he  was  doomed  to  undergo  the  ill 
as  well  as  the  good  of  that  fortune.  Ene¬ 
mies  hated  him,  and  friends  mistrusted 
him.  In  his  life  he  without  doubt  knew 
many  who  admired  him,  like  honest  Dun- 
ton,  for  his  honesty,  his  subtlety,  his  dar¬ 
ing,  and  lus  .perseverance,  but  very  few 
were  the  educated  men  who  sincerely 
wished  him  well.  He  has  been  dead  over 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  has  now 
plenty  of  defenders,  —  Ilazlitt,  Lamb, 
Forster!  What  living  (much  more  dead) 
man  can  want  more  applauders?  We 
may  wonder  if^  in  the  miknown  land,  he 
takes  pleasure  in  thinking  how  he  has 
been  righted.  Perhaps  he  looks  on  and 
says,  “I  knew  it  would  be  so  or  maybe 
he  mutters,  “  a  pity  these  pleasant  com¬ 
pliments  did  not  come  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  sooner — at  Guildhall  and  St. 
James’s.” 

Daniel  De  Foe  was  bom  in  1661,  in  the 
parish  ofSt.  Giles,  Cripplegate.  His  grand¬ 
father  was  a  substantial  yeoman  at  Elton, 
rich  enough  to  keep  hounds.  His  father 
carried  on  the  degrading  vocation  of  a 
butcher.  So  did  Wolsey’s  father.  Mrs. 
Nickleby  asks  how  this  comes,  whether 
there  may  not  be  something  in  the  suet. 
The  butcher,  however,  did  his  utmost  to 
be  a  good  man ;  he  was  a  rigid  dissenter, 
and  died  rich. 

Daniel  was  early  indoctrinated  into  the 
religious  principles  of  his  parents,  by  the 
Presbyterian  Dr.  Annesley,  the  ejected 
parson  of  Cripplegate.  It  was  a  common 
thing  in  that  age  for  clergjTnen  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  l^nefices  rather  than  act 


against  conscience,  and  their  doing  so  wa.s 
held  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  but  now  such 
a  divine  is  a  raritv,  and  newspajiers  en¬ 
large  on  him  as  a  miracle  of  probity.  This 
good  doctor  inspired  his  pupil  with  no 
little  fervor  for  the  gospel.  A  panic 
spread  amongst  God-fearing  nonconform¬ 
ists  that  the  arm  of  the  law  would  strip 
them  of  their  bibles ;  so  forthwith,  all  the 
country  over,  there  were  simple  families 
hard  at  work  making  copies  of  the  scrijv 
tures,  so  that  if  the  printed  word  should 
be  taken  from  them,  they  might  still  have 
the  blessed  books  in  manuscript.  Little 
Dan,  then  quite  a  child,  copied  out  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  then — stuck 
fast.  Poor  little  Dan !  Cannot  one  sec 
at  this  day  his  inked  finger-nails,  and 
imagine  how  his  wee  hands  ached  ?  Per¬ 
haps,  moreover,  when  the  young  scribe 
stopped,  and  said  he  could  not  go  on 
further,  Pa.“itor  Annesley  rejiroved  him 
and  called  him  lukewarm  I 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  Daniel  De  Foe 
(or  Foe  as  he  was  then  calleil,)  entered 
the  once  famoiLS  dissenting  academy  at 
Newington;  and  after  four  years’  study 
left  that  nursery,  by  no  means  a  good 
classic — which  of  course  he  would  have 
been  had  he  been  educated  at  Oxford. 

At  twenty-one  years,  he  dipjied  his  pen 
in  the  ink,  and  sat  down  to  do  battle. 
The  title  of  his  book  ran:  “Speculum 
Crape-gownomm ;  or,  a  Looking-gla.ss  for 
the  young  Academics,  new  foyled,  etc. 
By  a  guide  to  the  Inferior  Clergie.  Lon¬ 
don:  1682.”  Roger  L’Estrange,  who  was 
the  author  of  the  “  Guide  to  the  Inferior 
Clergy,”  was  deeply  obliged  by  the  atten¬ 
tion.  “  Oh,  pray,  don’t  mention  it,” 
Daniel  replied,  “  one  good  turn  deserves 
another.” 

This  was  in  1682.  Richard  Steele  and 
Addison  were  respectively  about  eleven 
and  ten  years  of  age. 

In  1685,  Charles  II.  died.  By  this 
event  De  Foe  was  doubtless  not  a  little 
I  affected.  A  clear-headed,  sagacious  young 
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man,  of  pure  manners,  and  enthusiastic 
for  religious  liberty,  was  one  likely  to 
cherish  a  lively  .affection  for  a  peijured 
roue.  Doubtless  when  he  read  Mrs. 
Behn’s  elegy  on  the  sainted  Charles  he 
formed  a  due  estimate  of  its  merits. 

Tis  June,  1685.  King  James  and  non- 
resistance  have  scarcely  l)€en  preached  up 
in  the  London  pulpits,  when  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth  lands  at  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire. 

In  the  Duke’s  army  is  Daniel  Foe.  Any¬ 
thing  to  knock  down  the  enemies  of  reli¬ 
gious  liberty. 

That  contest  ended  in  favor  of  the  worse 
side;  and  the  land  was  chastened  and  cor¬ 
rected  for  its  inmiety,  by  its  divinely  ap¬ 
pointed  ruler.  Daniel  Foe  escaped  to  the 
Continent.  Where  he  w'ent,  one  cannot 
exactly  say.  But  he  was,  ere  he  died, 
wh.at  was  accounted  in  those  times  a  very 
travelled  man,  being  familiar  with  France, 
Germany,  and  Spain.  On  returning  from 
foreign  lands,  which  he  did  after  an  absence 
of  not  many  months,  he  either  commenced 
or  resumed  business  as  a  hose-fector,  in 
Freeman’s-court,  Comhill.  His  political 
enemies  deemed  this  a  highly  comtempti- 
ble  proceeding.  What,  sell  stockings  be¬ 
hind  a  counter?  Pope  and  Gay  shud¬ 
dered  at  the  thought ;  Sudft,  who  had 
never  occupied  a  position  lower  than  that 
of  a  menial  in  a  great  man’s  house,  gave  a 
grin  of  contempt ;  and  a  pack  of  ignorant 
rogues,  who  tried  to  cover  their  moral 
turpitude  under  the  name  of  literature, 
and  who  had  not  among  them  a  decent 
pair  of  stockings,  wrote  ungrammatical 
doggrel  on  the  nose-fiictor’s  degradation. 
De  Foe,  probably  only  out  of  pure  mischief 
and  just  to  give  his  pursuers  the  slip  for  a 
few  seconds,  replied,  “  But,  I  don’t  sell 
stockings.  You’re  in  the  wrong,  gentle¬ 
men  ;  I  am  not  so  base  a  thing  as  a  retail 
dealer,  but  a  negocLator  between  the 
manufacturer  and  the  small  merchant.” 
’‘Just  hearken  to  him,”  exclaimed  the 
gentlemen  who  a  day  l>efore  had  said  any- 
l)ody  ought  to  blush  to  deal  in  stockings, 
etc.,  “just  hearken  to  him !  Tlie  man  Is 
ashamed  of  his  calling.”  It  was  also  about 
this  time  De  Foe  put  the  prefix  of  De 
liefore  his  name.  What  led  nim  to  do  so 
it  would  be  hard  to  say.  Probably  he 
fanced  De  made  Foe  sound  prettier.  Tins 
step  again  brought  on  him  a  vast  amount 
of  ridicule ;  although  it  was  then  the  cus¬ 
tom  for  gentlemen  to  alter  the  spelling  of 
their  names,  to  put  in  an  a  or  take  it  out, 


just  as  the  whim  took  them.  We  could 
point  to  many  unaffected  and  honorable 
gentlemen  oi  that  time,  who  changed 
from  one  mode  of  spelling  their  names  to 
another,  much  in  the  same  way  as  they 
might  take  a  new  wdne  into  favor  for 
habitual  drinking. 

In  1688,  he  becomes  a  liveryman  of 
London. 

In  1688  also,  other  events,  almost  as  im¬ 
portant,  take  place.  Willi.am  the  Third 
lands,  and  James,  king  of  England, 
divino,  nms  away.  The  young  London 
trader  was  up  again.  On  to  the  death  for 
freedom  of  thought !  lie  was  one  of  those 
wdio  guarded  William  at  Henley,  and  in 
1689  he  rode  among  the  guard  of  honor 
who  surrounded  William  and  Mary  when 
they  paid  a  visit  to  the  city.  The  great 
William  had  a  cordial  admiration  for  his 
sagacious,  active,  and  truly  noble  subject. 
The  hose-factor  participated  largely  in  the 
secret  councils  of  his  sovereign,  and  was 
honored  with  employment  on  more  than 
one  important  service. 

Just  about,  and  for  some  time  after  the 
revolution,  Defoe  resided  at  Tooting, 
where  he  was  surrounded  with  the  signs 
of  prosjwrity,  and  moreover  kept  his 
coach.  At  Tooting  he  exerted  himself 
successfiilly  to  bring  the  dissenters  of  the 
place  into  a  regular  congregation.  At  this 
period  of  his  Ufe  he  wa.s  involved  in  com¬ 
mercial  affairs — as  a  city  man  on  Comhill, 
as  a  Spanish  merchant  (or  peddlar,  as  his 
opponents  suggested),  and  as  a  large  pro¬ 
prietor  in  the  tile-kiln  and  brick-kiln  works 
at  Tilbury,  Essex.  The  exact  points  of 
time  when  he  entered  into  these  two  latter 
speculations  cannot  be  fixed. 

Severe  reverses  in  business  soon  befel 
him — from  what  cause  it  cannot  be  said, 
but  certainly  not  from  want  of  industry  on 
his  part.  In  1692,  he  failed;  and  retired 
to  Bristol  to  be  for  a  while  out  of  the  way 
of  his  creditors.  It  is  by  the  world’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  man  when  in  adversity  that  we 
best  see  some  features  of  his  character. 
Creditors  neither  are  nor  ever  have  been 
a  very  merciful  class  of  men ;  but  Defoe’s, 
so  high  a  sense  had  they  of  his  honor,  took 
his  personal  security  for  the  amount  of 
compo.sition  on  his  debts.  But  being 
legally  freed  from  liabilities  was  with  De¬ 
foe  very  different  from  jiieing  morally 
liberated.  A  large  portion  of  his  labori¬ 
ous  existence  was  devoted  to  di.scharging 
debts  from  which  his  composition  had  in 
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the  eye  of  the  law  absolved  him.  No  less  | 
a  sura  than  £12,000,  earned  by  continued 
labor,  did  he  thus  pay  away.  | 

From  1695  to  1699  he  had  the  post  of  | 
accountant  to  the  commissioners  of  the 
glass  duty. 

In  the  January  of  1701,  appeared  one 
of  his  most  famous  productions,  “The 
True-born  Englishman,”  a  satire  of  the 
first  order  of  merit.  Rugged  the  verse 
is  without  doubt,  but  the  language  is  as 
manly  as  the  sentiment,  and  the  sarctism 
is  sharp  as  a  needle,  pierces  to  the  marrow, 
and  then  bums  like  caustic. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  two  first  lines 
of  a  poem  will  usually  show  whether  it  is 
worth  reading.  The  two  first  of  “The 
True-born  Englishman,”  are 

Wherever  God  erects  a  house  of  prayer, 

The  devil  always  builds  a  chapel  there. 

Let  the  reader  continue, — or  rather, 
with  the  poem  before  him,  let  him  discon¬ 
tinue  reading  if  he  can.  Many  couplets 
will  cling  to  the  least  tenacious  memory  ; 
— such  as 

Great  fiiinilies  of  yesterday  we  show, 

.\nd  lords  whose  parents  were,  the  Lord  knows 
who. 

The  poem  sold  rapidly.  The  author 
published  nine  editions,  and  it  was  issued 
to  the  world  twelve  times  without  his  con¬ 
currence.  Of  the  cheaper  numbers  80,000 
were  sold.  Englishmen  learned,  and  with 
fair  grace  acknowledged  the  truth  of  the 
lesson,  that  their  national  extraction  in¬ 
stead  of  being  /n/re,  was  obscure  and  con¬ 
fused  in  the  extreme.  Never  again  were 
Dutchmen  sneered  at  for  not  being  True- 
born  Englishmen. 

In  March,  1702,  the  great  King  William 
died.  Times  were  now  to  change.  In¬ 
tolerant  churchmen  were  to  gain  a  passing 
ascendancy,  and  conscientious  dissenters 
were  to  be  persecuted.  At  this  crisis  De- 
ff>e  sent  forth  his  most  notorious,  and, 
perhaps,  his  most  brilliant  political  pam¬ 
phlet — ^the  “  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dis¬ 
senters  ;  a  Proposal  for  the  establishment 
of  the  church.  London:  1702.”  Those 
who  have  studied  the  powers  of  ironj  dis¬ 
played  in  this  and  other  similar  writings 
of  Defoe,  will  not,  however  much  they 
(continue  to  admire  Gulliver’s  Travels,  be 
inclined  to  rate  the  Dean’s  irony  as  pre¬ 
eminent  for  originality.  But  irony  is  a 


dangerous  weapon  to  use.  What  with 
fools  who  cannot,  and  rogues  who  will  not 
understand,  it  too  frequently  wounds  him 
who  wields  it  not  less  than  those  against 
whom  it  is  employed.  “  But  consider, 
my  dear  lad,  that  fools  cannot  distinguish 
this — and  that  knaves  will  not,”  said  Eu- 
genius  to  Yorick.  Sound  churchmen  were 
delighted  with  the  barbarous  proposals, 
found  in  “  the  shortest  way,’!  for  the 
treatment  of  non-conformists;  grave  clergy¬ 
men  said  the  book  ought  to  be  bound 
w’ith  the  sacred  Scriptures.  The  disstm- 
ters  were  not  less  affected — but  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  way :  in  the  anonymous  author  of 
the  tract  they  saw  only  a  blood-thirsty  foe. 
At  last  the  secret  was  discovered ; — the 
churchmen  were  furious  at  the  blow  they 
had  received,  so  deeply  humiliating  to 
them  as  Christians  and  people  of  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  the  dissenters  were  far  from  being 
pleased — they  could  not  forgive  their  ad¬ 
vocate  the  possession  of  talents  so  superior 
to  their  owm ;  and  they  never  ceased  to 
remember  with  bitterness  the  ridicule  they 
had  incurred  by  being  hoaxed  by  their 
own  hoar.  But  though  the  churchmen 
were  the  laughingstock  of  all  but  their 
own  partisans,  they  were  powerful,  and 
had  the  means  of  vengeance  in  their  hands. 
Let  us  read  the  London  Gazette,  Jan. 
10th,  1702-3  : 

“  Whereas  Daniel  De  Foe,  alias  De  Fooe,  is 
charged  with  writing  a  scandalous  and  seditious 
pamphlet,  entitled  “The  Shortest  W'ay  with 
the  Dissenters;”  he  is  a  middle-sized,  spare  man, 
about  forty  years  old,  of  a  brown  complexion, 
and  dark  brown-coloi^  hair,  but  wears  a  wig ; 
a  hooked  nose,  a  sharp  chin,  grey  eyes,  and  a 
large  mole  near  his  mouth ;  was  bom  in  London, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  ho8e-&ctor  in  Frec- 
man’s-yard,  in  Cora-hill,  and  now  is  owner  of 
the  hrick  and  pantile  works  near  Tilbury  Fort, 
in  Essex  :  whoever  shall  discover  the  said  Daniel 
De  Foe  to  one  of  her  Majesty’s  principal  secre¬ 
taries  of  state,  or  any  of  her  Majesty’s  justices 
of  the  peace,  so  as  he  may  be  apprehend^,  shall 
have  a  reward  of  fi/ty  pounds,  which  her  Ma¬ 
jesty  has  ordered  immediately  to  be  paid  on  such 
discovery.” 

Defoe  having  disappeared  from  the 
storm,  the  bookseller  and  printer  were 
taken  into  custody.  On  this  the  author 
surrendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines.  On  February  24th,  1703,  he 
was  indicted  for  libelling  the  Tory  party, 
and  he  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  the 
following  J  uly  ;  he  was  found  guilty,  and 
the  sentence  was,  that  he  should  pay  200 
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marks  to  the  Queen  ;  stand  three  times  in 
the  pillory ;  be  imprisoned  during  the 
Queen’s  pleasure  ;  and  find  sureties  for  his 
good  behavior  for  seven  years. 

It  may  not  be  omitted,  moreover,  that 
the  House  of  Commons,  February  25th, 
1702-3,  resolved  with  regard  to  “Tlie 
Shortest  W.ay,”  “  that  this  book,  being 
full  of  false  and  scandalous  reflections  on 
this  parliament,  and  tending  to  promote 
H<.‘dition,  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the 
common  hangman,  to-morrow,  in  New 
Palace-yard.”  Poor  book !  Poor  honor¬ 
able  members  !  They  little  thought  what 
was  the  principal  thing  that  fire  destroyed! 

Let  us  now  read  the  London  Gazette^ 
No.  3936,  Thursday,  July  29th,  to  Mon¬ 
day,  August  2nd,  1703:  “London,  July 
31st.  On  the  29th  instant,  Daniel  Foe, 
alias,  De  Foe,  stood  in  the  pillory  before 
the  Royal  Exchange  in  Com-hill,  .as  he 
did  yestenhay  near  the  conduit  in  Cheajv 
side,  an<l  this  day  at  Teinj>le-bar,”  Ac.  «tc. 
But  to  the  great  mortification  of  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirers  of  religious  intolerance, 
the  mob  di<l  not  annoy  this  hose-factor 
when  exposed  in  the  jtillory,  but  closing 
round  him  protected  him  from  all  annoy¬ 
ance — sang  his  songs  in  comidiment  to 
him,  drank  his  he.alth,  and  petted  him — 
not  with  rotten  eggs,  but  with  flowers. 
Really  and  truly,  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
ainl  all  the  bigoted  ecclesia.stics  of  the 
king<lom  were  the  ones  lulloried,  and  not 
the  courageous  writer.  Pope  wrote  in  the 
Dunciad : 

“  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  De  Foe.” 

But  the  poet  lived  to  repent  the  line, 
and  to  learn  (to  use  the  happy  words  of 
an  eminent  author)  that  in  attempting  to 
murder  he  had  committed  suicide.  Swift 
named  Defoe  as  “  the  fellow  that  was  pil¬ 
loried  :  I  forget  his  name but  a  cruel 

tmnishment  was  in  store  for  that  selfish, 
>a<],  dishonest  man.  The  martyr  himself 
wrote,  while  in  Newgate,  an  ode  to  the 
pillory,  containing  the  following  lines : 

“  Hail !  hi’roglyphick  state  nuushine. 
Condemned  to  punish  fancy  in  : 

Men,  that  are  men,  can  in  thee  feel  no  pain, 
And  all  thy  insignificance  disdain. 

Contempt,  that  false  new  word  for  shame, 

Is  without  crime  an  empty  name — 

A  shadow  to  amuse  mankind, 

But  never  frights  the  wise  or  well-fixed  mind : 
Virtue  despises  human  scorn 
And  scandals  innocence  adorn.” 


This  trial  stripped  Defoe  of  £3,500, 
.again  reducing  him,  with  a  wife  and  family, 
to  penury.  But  while  in  prison  he  worked 
hard.  The  greater  the  difficulties  around 
him,  the  greater  became  the  man.  He 
commenced  his  newspaper,  “  the  Review,'^ 
the  parent  of  the  Tatler,  Spectator,  Ram¬ 
bler.  At  first  it  only  came  out  twice  a 
week ;  but  soon  an  additional  weekly 
number  wa.s  added.  Of  this  periodical, 
Defoe  was  the  sole  writer.  In  prison  and 
out  of  prison,  in  sickness  and  health,  he 
supplied  the  papers :  an  nnparalelled  in¬ 
stance  of  industry !  But  this  was  only  a 
|>ortion,  and  a  small  one,  of  his  toil.  Be¬ 
sides  “  the  JJei’icM',”  which  lasted  for  thir¬ 
teen  years,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  separate  works  —  poem.s, 
novels,  political  essays,  histories,  and  ex- 
|)ositions  of  moral  (questions — unquest  ion- 
ahly  came  from  his  pen ;  and  fifty-two 
more  are,  with  suflScient  reason,  attributed 
to  him.  But  a  change  in  his  lot  is  at  hand. 

In  1 704,  he  is  released  from  prison  by 
the  influence  of  Harley. 

In  1 705,  he  is  sent  abroad  by  Harley  on 
a  secret  mission. 

In  1 706,  he  makes  the  first  of  a  series  of 
visits  to  Scotland,  to  negociate  and  for¬ 
ward  the  Union ;  in  bringing  about  which 
ailmirable  measure  he  was  mainly  instru¬ 
mental. 

In  1708,  he  entered  Godolphin’s  ser¬ 
vice — that  is,  he  remained  in  the  Queen’s, 
w’ith  Harley’s  warm  approval. 

Again  he  is  indicted  for  writings,  the 
only  fault  of  which  w’as,  that  they  were 
addressed  to  blockheads  an<l  dishonest 
men.  Agaui  he  has  to  pay  dear  for  his 
indulgence  in  irony.  He  is  fined  £800  and 
thrown  into  Newgate.  But  after  a  few 
months  confinement,  he  is  released,  Nov¬ 
ember,  1713. 

In  July,  1714,  Anne  dies;  and  with  her 
death,  a  jien.sion  Defoe  had  received  for 
his  services  in  Scotland  ceases. 

In  1715,  Defoe  retired  from  tpolitical 
life,  and  took  his  farewell  to  party-strife  in 
“  an  Appeal  to  honor  and  justice,  though 
it  be  of  nis  worst  enemies.  By  Daniel  De 
Foe.  Being  a  true  account  of  his  conduct 
in  public  affairs.  London,  1715.”  While 
he  was  employed  in  revising  the  work,  he 
was  struck  with  apoplexy. 

But  soon  the  lion-hearted  man  revived, 
and  he  was  at  work  again  with  his  pen. 

In  1719  (when  the  author  was  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age)  appeared  Robinson 
1  Crus4H*. 
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From  his  retir«nent,  from  the  arena  of 
politics,  history  says  little  of  him,  save 
that  which  his  immortal  works  tell  us.  In 
1724  he  was  living  in  opulence  and  with 
dignity,  at  a  house  in  Church  street,  New¬ 
ington,  which  is  at  the  present  day  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  curiosity,  as  having  been  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  the  celebrated  writer  and  patriot, 
lie  was  then  a  hale,  hearty,  old  gentle¬ 
man, — distressed  certainly  by  bodily  ail¬ 
ments,  but  with  a  vigorous  intellect,  and 
a  heart  kindly  as  ever.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  one  Thomas  Webb  wrote: 

“  And  poor  distressed  I,  left  alone,  and  no 
one  to  go  and  speak  to,  save  only  INIr. 
Defoe,  who  hath  acted  a  noble  and  gener¬ 
ous  part  towards  me  and  my  poor  children. 
The  Lord  reward  him  and  his  with  the 
blessings  of  the  upper  and  nether  spring, 
and  with  the  blessings  of  his  basket  and 
store.” 

A  fresh  reverse  comes.  And  in  1730, 
the  aged  Defoe  is  in  a  debtors’  prison. 

Yet  another  blow' ; — the  steel  enters  to 
the  heart.  His  son,  in  whom  he  trusted, 
dishonors  his  name !  Let  us  read  Defoe’s 
•letter  to  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Baker,  the 
celebrated  naturalist : 

“  Dear  Mr.  Baker, 

“  I  have  your  very  kind  and  affectionate  let¬ 
ter  of  the  Ist,  but  not  come  to  my  hand  till  the 
10th ;  where  it  had  been  delayed  I  know  not,  as 
your  kind  manner,  and  kinder  thought  from 
which  it  flows  (for  I  take  all  you  say  as  I  believe 
you  to  be,  sincere  and  Na^niel-like,  without 
guile),  was  a  particular  satisfaction  to  me;  so 
the  stop  of  a  letter,  however  it  happened,  de¬ 
prived  me  of  that  cordial  too  many  days,  con¬ 
sidering  how  much  I  stood  in  need  of  it,  to  sup¬ 
port  a  mind  sinking  under  the  weight  of  an 
affliction  too  heavy  for  my  strength,  and  look¬ 
ing  on  myself  as  abandoned  of  every  comfort, 
every  friend,  and  every  relative,  except  such 
only  as  are  able  to  give  me  no  assistance. 

I  am  sorry  you  should  say  at  the  beginning  of 
of  your  letter  you  were  uebarred  seeing  me. 
Depend  on  my  sincerity  for  this :  I  am  far  from 
debarring  you.  On  the  contra^,  it  would  be  a 
greater  comfort  to  me  than  any  I  now  enjoy,  that 
I  could  have  your  agreeable  visits  with  safety, 
and  could  see  both  you  and  my  dearest  Sophia, 
could  it  be  without  giving  her  the  grief  of  see¬ 
ing  her  &ther  in  tenedris,  and  under  the  load  of 
insupportable  sorrows.  I  am  sorry  I  must  open 
my  griefs  so  far  as  to  tell  her,  it  is  not  the  blow 
1  received  from  a  wicked,  peijured,  contemptible 
enemy  that  has  broken  in  upon  my  spirit ; 
which,  as  she  well  knows,  has  carried  me  on 
through  greater  disasters  than  these.  But  it  has 
been  the  injustice,  unkindness,  and,  I  must  say, 
inhuman  dealing  of  my  own  son,  which  has  both 
ruined  my  femily,  and,  in  a  word,  has  broken 


my  heart ;  and  as  I  am  at  this  time  under  a  very 
heavy  weight  of  illness,  which  I  think  will  be  a 
fever,  I  take  this  occasion  to  vent  my  grief  in  the 
breasts  who  I  know  will  make  a  prudent  use  of 
it,  and  tell  you,  nothing  but  this  has  conquered 
or  could  conquer  me.  Ft  tu,  Brute.  I  depended 
upon  him — 1  trusted  him — I  gave  up  my  two 
dear,  unprovided  children  into  his  hands ;  but 
he  has  no  compassion,  and  suffers  them  and 
their  poor  dying  motlier  to  beg  their  bread  at 
his  door,  and  to  crave,  as  if  it  were  an  alms — 
what  he  is  bound  under  hand  and  seal,  and 
by  the  most  sacred  promises  to  supply  them 
with — himself  at  the  same  time  living  in  a  pro¬ 
fusion  of  plenty.  It  is  too  much  for  me.  Ex¬ 
cuse  my  infirmity ;  I  can  say  no  more ;  my  heart 
is  too  full.  I  only  ask  one  thing  of  you  as  a 
dying  request  Stand  by  them  when  I  am  gone, 
and  let  them  not  be  wronge<i  while  he  is  able  to 
do  them  right  Stand  by  them  as  a  brother ;  and 
if  you  have  anything  within  you  owing  to  my 
memory,  who  have  bestowed  on  you  the  best 
gift  I  had  to  give,  let  them  not  be  injured  and 
trampled  on  by  false  pretences  and  unnatural 
reflections.  I  hope  they  will  want  no  help  but 
that  of  comfort  and  counsel ;  but  that  they  will 
indeed  want,  being  too  easie  to  be  managed  by 
words  and  promises. 

“  It  adds  to  my  grief  that  it  is  so  difficult  for 
for  me  to  see  you.  I  am  at  a  distance  from 
London,  in  Kent ;  nor  have  I  a  lodging  in  London, 
nor  have  I  been  at  that  place  in  the  Old  Bailey 
since  I  wrote  you  I  was  removed  from  it  At 
present  I  am  weak,  having  had  some  tits  of  a 
fever  that  have  left  me  low.  But  those  things 
much  more. 

“  I  have  not  seen  son  or  daughter,  wife  or  child, 
many  weeks,  and  know  not  which  way  to  see 
them.  They  dare  not  come  by  water,  and  by 
land  here  is  no  coach,  and  I  know  not  what  hi 
do. 

“  I  would  say  (I  hope)  with  comfort,  that  ’tis 
yet  well.  I  am  so  near  my  journey’s  end,  and 
am  hastening  to  the  place  where  the  weary  are 
at  rest,  and  where  the  wicked  ceased  to  trouble : 
be  it  that  the  pas.sage  is  rough,  and  the  day 
stormy,  by  what  way  soever  He  please  to  bring 
me  to  the  end  of  it,  I  desire  to  finish  life  with 
this  temper  of  soul  in  all  cases.  Te  Duem  lau- 
damns. 

“  It  adds  to  my  grief  that  I  must  never  see  the 
pledge  of  your  mutual  love,  my  little  grandson, 
(live  him  my  blessing,  and  may  he  be  to  you 
both  your  joy  in  youth  and  your  comfort  in  age, 
and  never  add  a  sigh  to  your  sorrow.  But, 
alas !  that  is  not  to  be  ex})ected.  Kiss  my  dear 
Sophy  once  more  for  me ;  and  if  I  must  see  her 
no  more,  tell  her  this  is  from  a  father,  that  loved 
her  above  all  his  comforts  to  his  la.st  breath. — 
Your  unhappy 

1).  F. 

About  two  miles  from  Greenwich,  Kent, 
Tuesday,  Aug.  12,  1730.” 

The  brave  old  man’s  work  was  almost 
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accomplished.  His  sufferings  were  at  their 
bitterest ;  but,  thiink  God  !  near  their  ter-  i 
mination. 

To  the  very  last  he  appears  to  have  ; 
exerted  himseu.  At  the  close  of  1729,  he  ; 
was  engaged  on  a  work  of  imagination, 
sending  revised  sheets  to  his  publisher,  j 
a.sking  pardon  for  a  delay  in  returning 
them,  caused  by  “  exceeding  illness,”  and 
j)romising  to  be  prompt  with  the  remain¬ 
der.  There  is  no  evidence  that  this  last 
effort  w'as  ever  published.  The  manuscript 
is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Dawson  Tur¬ 
ner,  of  Suffolk. 

On  April  24,  1731,  he  was  taken  by 
death  in  Rope-makers’-alley,  Moorfields, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  Giles’s,  Cripplegate — 
the  same  parish  in  which  he  first  drew  the 
breath  of  life.  Whether  he  expired  in  a 
decent  lodging,  or  in  a  dismal  garret — 
whether  alone,  or  tended  in  his  last  mo¬ 
ments  by  his  wife  and  children,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say.  The  Parish  Register  con¬ 
tains  the  fullest  account  extant  of  his  in¬ 
terment:  “1731,  Daniel  Defoe,  gentleman. 
To  Tindall’s  (Lethargy),  April  26.”  "Dn- 
dall’s  was  the  genend  burial-ground  for 
Dissenters. 

A  twinge  shakes  the  nerves  as  we  read 
that  ambiguous  word  gentleman.  It  is 
such  a  pretty  title  to  give  Daniel  Defoe. 

The  man  who  when  a  beardless  youth, 
saw  the  tnith,  and  fearlessly  declared  it — 
who  risked  his  life  for  what  he  felt  to  be 
his  duty — who  fought  zealously,  and  with¬ 
out  fainting,  for  freedom,  and  was,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
Providence  tor  the  preservation  of  our 
national  religion — for  in  those  days  of 
peril,  when  the  weight  of  a  feather  would 
!it  times  have  turned  the  balance  in  favor 
of  Romanism,  Protestantism  was  guarded 
not  by  the  Anglican  priesthood  (mr  they 
betrayed  her),  but  by  the  great  champions 
of  spiritual  freedom,  the  Noncomformists 
— the  man  who  labored  effectually  in  con¬ 
solidating  the  sister  coimtries  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  who  was  the  cause  of  in¬ 
numerable  social  reforms,  amongst  which 
the  removal  of  the  abuses  of  the  sanctuary 
at  Whitefriars  (./Vlsatia),  and  the  Mint, 
may  be  mentioned ;  who  raised  his  voice 
against  the  cruelties  of  slavery,  devised 
schemes  for  the  amelioration  of  the  poor, 
and  continually  urged  that  woman,  so 
formed  by  nature  to  elevate  man,  should 
be  raised  from  the  depths  of  ignorance, 
which  was  her  lot  in  most  cases  ;  the  man 
who  tried  so  many  fields  of  literature,  and 


gained  distinction  in  them  all;  he  who, 
honorable,  singlehearted,  fierce  in  the 
day  of  battle,  was  worthy  the  regard  and 
confidence  of  England’s  last  great  king, 
William  III. — was  Daniel  Defoe,  gentle¬ 
man! 

Not  many  insights  do  we  get  into  De¬ 
foe’s  domestic  lile.  He  was  married  twice ; 
firstly,  to  Mary ;  and,  secondly,  to  Susan¬ 
nah,  but  the  maiden  surname  of  neither  is 
known.  In  the  year  1706,  he  had  seven 
children  ;  but  in  1707,  his  daughter  Mar¬ 
tha  died.  One  son,  Daniel  Defoe,  emi¬ 
grated  to  Carolinii,  carrying  with  him,  as 
nis  father’s  representative,  a  liberal  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  stock  of  Anglo-Saxon 
intellect  (or  true-born  English  1)  that  has 
made  our  Transatlantic  cousins  (of  whom 
we  are  so  naturally  proud)  a  nation  be¬ 
loved  and  honored  wherever  our  common 
tongue  is  8y)oken.  Another  son,  Ilemard, 
took  the  name  of  Norton,  and  w  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pope  in  the  “  Duncia-  U”  lie 
was  editor  of  “The  Flying  Post,”  and 
was  the  author  of  “  A  Complete  Diction¬ 
ary,  by  B.  N.  Defoe,  Gent.,  1735,”  a 
“  Memoir  of  the  House  of  Orange,”  and 
“The  Life  of  Alderman  Barber.”  The 
daughters  managed  to  recover  their  pro¬ 
perty  from  their  despicable  brother,  and 
settled  comfortably  in  Life — Hannah  as  a 
maiden  lady,  Henrietta  as  the  wile  of  a 
gentleman  of  condition.  Sophia’s  (Mrs. 
Baker’s)  son  lived  to  be  the  author  of 
“  Tlie  Companion  to  the  Play-house.”  A 

freat  grandson  of  Defoe  was  hanged  at 
'ybum,  Jan.  2,  1771  ;  and  another  great 
grandson  was,  in  1787,  cook  on  the 
iSavage  sloop-of-war.  These  two  last,  we 
may  presume,  were  the  descendants  of  the 
wretch  who,  whilst  “  living  in  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  plenty,”  allowed  his  mother  and 
sisters  to  be  in  want !  From  this  branch 
came  “  the  poor  descendant  from  Defoe,” 
to  support  whose  old  age  there  has  lately 
been  an  appeal  to  the  charitable  in  the 
columns  ot  the  Times. 

In  what  estimation  are  we  to  hold  De¬ 
foe  as  a  writer  of  fiction  ?  And  for  what 
is  the  English  novel  indebted  to  him  ? 
Tlie  latter  cpiestion  can  be  answe  red  in  a 
few  words  and  with  great  precision.  De¬ 
foe  brought  into  the  domain  of  imagina¬ 
tive  prose-writing  graphic  descriptions  of 
scenes,  events  and  mental  emotions,  and 
quick,  jiointed  conversations. 

Colonel  Jack,  a  poor  miserable  little 
beggar  boy  (if  miserable  may  be  applied 
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to  an  urchin  with  good  health  and  spirits),  | 
oomcs  into  possession  of  £5  as  hLs  share  . 
of  a  plunder  he  has  achieved  with  an¬ 
other  and  an  older  lad.  Hear  his  story :  ! 

*'  Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing  than  this 
money  was  to  me  all  that  night  I  carried  it  in  ' 
my  hand  a  good  while,  for  it  was  in  gold,  all  but  ' 
fourteen  shillings ;  and  that  is  to  say,  it  was  four 
guineas,  and  that  fourteen  shillings  was  more 
difficult  to  carry  than  the  four  guineas.  At  last 
I  sat  down  and  pulled  off  one  of  my  shoes,  and 
put  the  four  guineas  in  that ;  but  after  I  had  | 
gone  awhile,  my  shoe  hurt  me,  so  I  could  not  ' 
go  ;  so  I  was  fain  to  sit  down  again,  and  take  it 
out  of  my  shoe,  and  carry  it  in  my  hand ;  then  ' 
I  found  a  dirty  linen  rag  in  the  street,  and  I  i 
took  that  up  and  wrapp^  it  all  together,  and  ' 
carried  it  in  that  a  good  way.  I  have  often  since  ; 
heard  people  say,  when  they  have  been  talking  | 
of  money  that  they  could  not  get  in,  I  wish  1  i 
had  it  in  a  foul  dout ;  in  truth  I  had  mine  j 
in  a  foul  clout ;  for  it  was  foul  according  i 
to  the  letter  of  that  saying,  but  it  served  me  till 
I  came  to  a  convenient  place,  and  then  I  sat 
down  and  washed  the  cloth  in  the  kennel,  and 
•o  put  my  money  in  again.”  I 

I 

The  boy  carries  the  money  to  his  lodg- 1 
ing,  and  lies  down  to  sleep,  with  his  hand,  j 
clutching  it,  he  thrust  it  into  his  bosom. 

“Every  now  and  then  dropping  asleep,  I 
should  dream  that  my  money  was  lost,  and  start 
like  one  frightened ;  then,  finding  it  fast  in  my  | 
hand,  try  to  go  asleep  again,  but  could  not  for 
a  long  while,  then  drop  and  start  again.  At  | 
last  a  lancy  came  into  my  head,  that  if  I  fell 
asleep,  I  should  dream  of  the  money,  and  talk  I 
of  it  in  my  sleep,  and  tell  I  h^  money ; 
which  if  I  should  do,  and  one  of  the  rogues 
should  hear  me,  they  would  pick  it  out  of  my 
bosom,  and  of  my  hand,  too,  without  waking 
.  me ;  and  after  that  thought  I  could  not  sleep  a 
’  wii^  more :  so  I  passed  the  night  over  in  care 
and  anxiety  enough ;  and,  this,  I  may  safely  say, 
was  the  first  night’s  rest  that  I  lost  by  the  cares 
of  this  life  and  thejieccitfulness  of  riches.” 

I 

When  day  cafne,  he  wandered  towards  ' 
Stepney,  turning  in  his  mind  what  he 
should  do  with  his  wealth  ;  and  at  last  sit¬ 
ting  down  aJid  crying  in  his  perplexity. 
Then  he  rises  and  goes  in  search  of  a  tree 
to  hide  it  in. 

“  I  crossed  the  road  at  Mile  End ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  town  went  down  a  lane  that  goes 
to  the  Blind  Beggar’s  at  Bethnal-green.  When  ' 
I  came  a  little  way  over  the  lane,  I  found  a  foot¬ 
path  over  the  fields,  and  in  those  fields  several 
trees  for  my  turn  as  I  thought :  at  last  one  tree 
had  a  little  hole  in  it,  pretty  high  out  of  my 
reach,  and  I  climbed  up  the  tree  to  get  it ;  and  ' 


when  I  came  there,  I  put  my  hand  in,  and 
found,  as  I  thought,  a  phicc  very  fit ;  so  I  placol 
my  treasure  there,  and  was  mighty  well  satis¬ 
fied  with  it ;  but,  behold,  putting  my  hand  in 
again,  to  lay  it  more  commodiously,  as  I 
thought,  of  a  sudden  it  slipped  away  from  me, 
and  I  found  the  tree  was  hollow,  and  my  little 

Earcel  was  fallen  in  (^uite  out  of  my  reach,  and 
ow  far  it  might  go  in  I  knew  not ;  so,  that  in 
a  word,  my  money  was  quite  gone,  irrecoverably 
lost;  ffiere  could  be  no  room  so  much  as  to 
hope  ever  to  see  it  again,  for  ’twas  a  vast  great 
tree. 

“  And  young  as  I  was,  I  was  now  sensible 
what  a  fool  I  was  before,  that  I  could  not  think 
of  ways  to  keep  my  money,  but  I  mu.st  come 
thus  far  to  throw  it  into  a  hole  where  I  could 
not  reach  it :  well,  I  thrust  my^hand  quite  up 
to  my  elbow,  but  no  bottom  was  to  be  found,  or 
any  end  of  the  hole  or  cavity ;  I  got  a  stick  of 
the  tree,  and  thrust  it  in  a  great  way,  but  all 
was  one ;  then  I  cried,  nay  roared  out,  I  was  in 
such  a  pa.ssion  :  then  I  got  down  the  tree,  then 
up  again,  and  thrust  in  my  hand  in  again,  till  I 
scratched  my  arm,  and  made  it  bleed  violently  ; 
then  I  began  to  think  I  had  not  so  much  as  a 
half-penny  of  it  left  for  a  half-penny  roll,  and  I 
was  hungry,  and  then  I  cri^  itgain :  then  I 
came  away  in  despair,  crying  and  roaring  like 
a  boy  that  had  been  whipped;  then  I  went 
back  again  to  the  tree,  and  up  the  tree  again, 
and  thus  I  did  several  times. 

“The  last  time  I  had  gotten  up  the  tree  I  hap¬ 
pened  to  come  down  not  on  the  same  side  that 
I  went  up  and  came  down  before,  but  on  the 
other  side  of  the  tree,  and  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bank  also ;  and,  behold,  the  tree  had  a  great 
open  place  in  the  side  of  it  close  to  the  ground, 
as  old  hollow  trees  often  have ;  and  looking  into 
the  open  place,  to  my  inexpressible  joy  there 
lay  my  money  and  my  linen  rag,  all  wrappe*! 
up  just  as  I  had  put  it  into  the  hole ;  for  the 
tree  being  hollow  all  the  way  up,  there  had  been 
some  moss  or  light  stuff,  which  I  had  not  judg¬ 
ment  enough  to  know  was  not  firm,  that  hud 
given  way  when  it  came  to  drop  out  of  my  hand, 
and  so  it  had  slipped  quite  down  at  once. 

“  I  was  but  a  child,  and  I  rejoiced  like  a  child, 
for  I  hollo’d  quite  out  loud  when  I  saw  it ;  thu.s 
I  ran  to  itand  snatched  it  up,  hugged  and  kisseil 
the  dirty  rag  a  hundred  times ;  then  danced 
and  jumped  about,  and  was  from  one  end  of  the 
field  to  the  other ;  and,  in  short,  I  knew  not 
what,  much  less  do  I  know  what  I  did,  though 
I  shall  never  forget  the  thing,  either  what  a 
sinking  grief  it  was  to  my  heart  when  I  thought 
I  had  lost  it,  or  what  a  flood  of  joy  overwhelm¬ 
ed  me  when  I  had  got  it  again.” 

Jack  now  goes  to  an  old  clothes-shop  in 
Whitechapel,  and  looks  at  the  clothes 
hanging  at  the  door. 

‘“Well,  young  gentleman,’  says  a  man  that 
stood  at  the  door,  ‘  you  look  wishfully  ;  do  you 
see  anything  you  like,  and  will  your  pocket 
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compass  a  good  coat  now,  for  you  look  as  if  you  I 
belong  to  the  raggwl  regiment  V  I  was  affront¬ 
ed  at  the  fellow.  ‘  What’s  that  to  you,’  says  I, 
‘how  ragged  I  am?  If  I  had  seen  anything  I 
liked  I  had  money  to  nay  fur  it;  but  I  can  go 
where  I  shan’t  be  huffed  at  for  looking.’  ” 

“  While  I  said  this  boldly  to  the  fellow,  comes 
out  a  woman.  ‘  What  ails  you,’  says  she  to  the 
man,  ‘  to  bully  away  your  customers  so  ?  A 
poor  boy’s  money  is  as  good  as  my  lord  mayor’s  : 
if  poor  people  did  not  buy  old  clothes,  what 
would  l>ecome  of  our  business?’  and  then  turning 
to  me,  ‘come  hither,  child,’  says  she,  ‘if  thou 
hast  a  mind  to  anything  I  hare,  you  shan’t  be 
hectonsl  by  him  ;  the  boy  is  a  pretty  boy  I 
assure  you,’  says  she  to  another  woman  that 
was  by  this  time  come  to  her.  ‘  Ay,’  says  the 
other,  ‘so  he  is  a  rery  well-looking  child,  if 
he  was  clean  and  well-dressed,  and  maybe  as 
good  a  gentleman’s  son,  for  anything  we 
know,  as  any  of  those  that  are  well  dressed; 
come,  my  dear,’  says  she,  ‘  tell  me  what  it  is  you 
would  have  ?’  She  please<l  me  mightily  to  hear 
her  talk  of  my  Wing  a  gentleman’s  son,  and  it 
brought  former  things  to  my  mind ;  but  when 
she  talked  of  my  Wing  not  clean,  and  in  rags,  1 
cried. 

“  She  pressed  me  to  tell  her  if  I  saw  anything 
that  I  wanted;  I  told  her  no,  all  the  clothes  I  saw 
were  to  big  for  me.  ‘  Come,  child,’  says  she,  ‘  I 
hare  two  things  that  will  tit  you,  and  I  am  sure 
you  want  them  both ;  that  is,  first,  a  little  hat, 
and  there,’  says  she  (tossing  it  to  me),  ‘  I’ll  give 
you  that  for  nothing ;  and  here  is  a  goo<l  warm 
pair  of  breeches :  I  dare  say,’  says  she,  ‘  they 
will  fit  you,  and  they  are  very  tight  and  good ; 
and,’  says  she,  ‘  if  you  should  ever  come  to  have 
so  much  money  that  you  don’t  know  what  to  do 
with  it,  here  are  excellent  good  pockets,’  says 
she,  *  and  n  little  fob  to  put  your  gold  in,  or  your 
watch  in,  when  you  get  it 

“  It  struck  me  with  a  strange  kind  of  joy,  that 
I  should  have  place  to  put  my  money  in,  and 
neefl  not  to  go  to  hide  it  again  in  a  hollow  tree, 
that  I  was  ready  to  snatch  the  breeches  out  of 
her  hands,  and  wondered  that  I  should  W  such 
a  fool  as  never  to  think  of  buying  me  a  pair  of 
breeches  before,  that  I  might  have  a  pocket  to  j 
put  my  money  in,  and  not  carry  it  about  two 
days  in  my  hand,  and  in  my  shoe,  and  I  knew 
not  how  ;  .so,  in  a  word,  I  gave  her  two  shillings 
for  the  breeches,  and  went  over  into  the  church¬ 
yard  and  put  them  on,  and  put  my  money  into 
my  new  pockets,  and  was  as  plea.s^  as  a  prince 
is  with  his  coach  and  six  horses.  I  thanked  the 
good  woman  too  for  the  hat,  and  told  her  I  would 
come  again  when  I  got  more  money,  and  buy 
some  other  things  I  wanted,  and  so  I  came 
away.” 

Little  Jack  undertakes  to  restore  some 
stolen  notes  to  their  rightful  owner,  and 
get  the  rewitrd  of  £30  offered  for  their 
recovery.  The  notes  were  stolen  in  the  , 
long  room  of  the  Custom-house,  by  a  lad  1 


to  whom  Jack  was  confederate.  Hear 
him : — 

‘‘  As  soon  as  I  was  come  to  the  place  where 
the  thing  was  done,  I  saw  the  man  sit  just  where 
he  had  sat  before,  and  it  ran  in  my  head  that 
[  he  had  sat  there  ever  since;  but  I  know  no  better  ; 

'  so  I  went  up  and  stood  just  at  that  side  Of  the 
I  writing-board  that  goes  upon  that  side  of  the 
!  room,  and  which  I  was  but  just  tall  enough  to 
I  lay  my  arms  upon. 

I  “  AN  hile  I  stood  there,  one  thrust  me  this  way 
‘  and  another  that  way,  and  the  man  that  sat 
behind  began  to  look  at  me ;  at  last  he  calle<l 
I  out  to  me,  ‘  What  does  that  boy  do  there  'i 
get  you  gone,  sirrah  ;  are  you  one  of  the  rogues 
that  stole  the  gentleman’s  letter-case  on  Mon«lay 
last?’  Then  he  turns  his  tale  to  a  gentleman 
that  was  doing  business  with  him,  and  goes  on 

thus : — ‘  Here  was  Mr. - had  a  very  unlucky 

I  chance  on  Monday  last ;  *lld  you  not  hear  of  it  ?’ 

*  No,  not  I,’  says  the  gentleman.  ‘  Why,  standing 
just  there,  where  you  do,’  says  he,  ‘making 
entrie.s,  he  pulled  out  his  letter-case,  and  laid  it 
down,  as  he  says,  but  just  at  his  hand,  while  he 
reached  over  to  the  standish  there  for  a  penful 
'  of  ink,  and  somebody  stole  away  his  letter- 
case.’ 

“  ‘  His  letter-case !’  says  t’other,  ‘  what — and 
was  there  any  bills  in  it  ?’ 

“  ‘  Ay,’  says  he ;  ‘  there  was  Sir  Stephen 
FiVans’  note  in  it  for  £.300,  and  another,  gold¬ 
smith’s  bill  for  about  £12,  and,  which  is  still 
worse  for  the  gentleman,  he  had  two  foreign  ac- 
,  cepted  bills  in  it  for  a  great  sum,  I  know  not 
how  much;  I  think  one  was  a  French  bill  for 
1,200  crowns.’ 

“  ‘  And  who  could  it  be  ?’  says  the  gentleman. 

Nobody  knows,’ 8a)’8  he;  ‘but one  of  our 
room-keepers  says  he  saw  a  couple  of  young 
rogues  like  that,’  pointing  at  me,  ‘  hanging  alnnit 
here,  and  that  on  a  sudden  they  were  both 
gone  ?’ 

“  ‘  Villains,’  says  he  again  ;  ‘  why,  what  can 
they  do  with  them,  they  will  be  of  no  use  to 
them?  I  suppose  he  went  imme<liately  and 
gave  notice  to  prevent  the  payment.’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  says  the  clerk,  ‘  he  did ;  but  the 
rogues  were  too  nimble  for  him  with  the  little 
bill  of  £12  odd  money;  they  went  and  got  the 
money  for  that,  but  all  the  rest  are  stopped ; 
however,  ’tis  an  unspeakable  damage  to  him  for 
want  of  his  money.’ 

“  ‘  Why  he  should  publish  a  reward  for  the 
encouragement  of  those  that  have  them  to  bring 
them  again  ;  they  would  be  glad  to  bring  them, 
I  warrant  you.’ 

“  ‘  He  has  posted  it  up  at  the  door  that  he  will 
give  £30  for  them.’ 

“  ‘  Aj,  but  he  should  add  that  he  will  promise 
not  to  stop,  or  give  any  trouble  to  the  person 
that  brings  them.’ 

“  ‘  He  has  done  that  too,’  says  he ;  ‘  but  I  fear 
they  wont  trust  themselves  to  be  honest,  for  fear 
he  should  break  his  word.’ 

“  ^Why,  it  is  true,  he  may  break  his  word  in 
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that  case,  but  no  man  should  do  so ;  for  then  no 
rogrue  will  venture  to  bring  home  anything  that 
is  stolen,  and  so  he  would  do  an  injury  to  others 
after  him.’ 

“  ‘  I  durst  pawn  my  life  for  him  he  would 
scorn  it’ 

“  Thus  far  they  discoursed  of  it,  and  then 
went  to  something  else ;  I  heard  it  all,  but  did 
not  know  what  to  do  a  great  while ;  but  at  last, 
watching  the  gentleman  that  went  away,  when 
he  was  gone,  I  run  after  him  to  have  spoken  to 
him,  intending  to  have  broke  it  to  him,  but  he 
went  hastily  into  a  room  or  two,  lull  of  people, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  long  room,  and  when  I 
went  to  follow,  the  door-deepers  turned  me 
back,  and  told  me  I  must  not  go  in  there ;  so  .1 
went  back  and  loitered  about  near  the  man  that 
sat  behind  the  board,  and  hung  about  there  till 
I  heard  the  clock  strike  twelve,  and  the  room 
began  to  be  thin  of  people ;  and  at  last  he  sat 
there  \«Titing,  but  nobody  stood  at  the  board 
before  him,  as  there  had  all  the  rest  of  the 
morning ;  then  I  came  a  little  nearer  and  stood 
close  to  the  board  as  I  did  before ;  when  looking 
up  from  his  paper  and  seeing  me,  says  he  to  me 
— ‘You  have  been  up  and  down  here  all  this 
morning,  sirrah,  what  do  you  want?  you  have 
some  business  that  is  not  very  good,  I  doubt’ 

“  ‘  No,  I  shan’t,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  No  ?  it  is  well  if  you  haven’t’  says  he ; 

‘  pray  what  business  can  you  have  in  tlm  long 
room,  sir ;  you  are  no  merchant  ?’ 

“  ‘  r  would  speak  with  you,’  said  1. 

“  ‘  With  me,’  says  he ;  what  have  you  to  say 
to  me?’ 

“  ‘  I  have  something  to  say,’  said  I,  •*  if  you 
will  do  me  no  harm  for  it’ 

‘“I  do  thee  harm,  child ;  what  harm  should 
I  do  thee  ?’  and  spoke  very  kindly. 

“  ‘  Wont  you,  indeed,  su-,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  No,  not  I,  child  ;  I’ll  do  thee  no  harm ; 
what  is  it  ?  do  you  know  anything  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  letter-case  ?’ 

“  1  answered,  but  spoke  softly,  that  he  could 
not  hear  me  ;  so  he  gets  over  presently  into  the 
seat  next  him,  and  opens  a  place  that  was  made 
t>  come  out  <uid  bade  me  go  in  to  him  ;  and 
I  did. 

“  Then  be  asked  me  again,  if  I  knew  anything 
of  the  letter-case. 

“  I  spoke  softly  again,  and  said,  folks  would 
hear  him. 

“Then  he  whispered  softly,  and  a.sked  me 
again. 

“  I  told,  him  I  believed  I  did ;  but  that,  indeed,  I 
had  it  not,  nor  had  no  hand  in  stealing  it  but  it 
was  gotten  into  the  hands  of  a  boy  that  would 
have  burnt  it  if  il  had  not  been  for  me ;  and 
that  I  heard  him  say  that  the  gentleman  would 
be  glad  to  have  them  again,  and  give  a  good  deal 
of  money  for  them. 

“  ‘  I  did  say  so,  child,’  said  he ;  ‘  and  if 
you  can  get  them  for  him,  he  shall  give  you  a 
good  reward,  no  less  than  £30,  as  he  has 
promised.’ 

“  ‘  But  you  said  too,  sir,  to  the  gentleman  just 
now,’  said  I,  ‘  that  you  was  sure  he  would  not 
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bring  them  into  any  harm  that  should  bring 
them.’ 

“  ‘  No,  you  shall  come  to  no  harm ;  I  will  pass 
my  word  for  it’ 

“  Boy. — Nor  shan’t  they  make  me  bring  other 
people  into  trouble  ? 

“  Oent. — No,  you  shall  not  be  asked  the  name 
of  anybody,  nor  to  tell  who  they  are. 

'^Boy. — I  am  but  a  poor  boy,  and  I  would 
fain  have  the  gentleman  have  his  bills,  and 
indeed  I  did  not  take  them  away,  nor  han’t  I 
got  them. 

“  Gent. — But  can  you  toll  how  the  gentleman 
shall  have  them  ? 

— If  I  can  get  them,  I  will  bring  them  to 
you  to-morrow  morning. 

“  Gent. — Can  you  not  do  it  to-night? 

“  Boy. — I  believe  I  may,  if  I  knew  where  to 
come. 

“  Gent. — Come  to  my  house,  child. 

“  Boy. — I  don’t  know  where  you  live. 

“  Gent. — Go  along  with  me  now,  and  you 
shall  see.  So  he  carried  me  up  into  Tower- 
street,  and  showed  me  his  hou.se,  and  ordered 
me  to  come  there  at  live  o’clock  at  night ;  which 
accordingly  I  did,  and  carried  the  letter-case 
with  me. 

“  When  I  came,  the  gentleman  asked  me  if  I 
had  brought  the  book,  as  he  called  it 

“  ‘  It  is  not  a  book,’  said  I. 

‘“No,  the  letter-case,  that’s  all  one,’  says 
he. 

“  ‘  You  promised  me,’  said  I,  “  you  would  not 
hurt  me,’  and  cried. 

“‘Don’t  be  afraid,  child,’  says  he,  ‘I  will 
not  hurt  thee,  poor  boy;  nob^y  shall  hurt 
thee.’ 

“  ‘  Here  it  is,  said  I,’  and  pulled  it  dUt 

“  He  then  brought  in’  another  gendeman, 
who  it  seems  owned  the  letter-case,  and  asked 
him,  ‘if  that  was  it?’  and  he  said,  ‘yes.’ 

“  Then  he  asked  me  if  all  the  bills  were  in  it? 

“  I  told  him  I  heard  him  say  there  was  one 
gone,  but  I  believed  there  was  all  the  rest 

“  ‘  Why  do  believe  so  ?’  says  he. 

“  ‘  Because  I  heard  the  boy,  that  I  believe  stole 
them,  say  they  were  too  big  for  him  to  meddle 
with.’ 

“  The  gentleman,  then,  that  owned  them,  said, 

‘  Where  is  the  boy  ?’ 

“  Then  the  other  gentleman  put  in,  and  smd, 

‘  No,  you  must  not  ask  him  that ;  I  passed  my 
word  that  you  should  not,  and  that  he  should 
not  be  obliged  to  tell  it  to  anybody.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  child,’  says  he,  ‘you  will  let  us  see 
the  letter-ca.se  opened,  and  whether  the  bills  are 
in  it?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  says  I. 

“  Then  the  first  gentleman  said,  ‘  How  nuny 
bills  were  there  in  it  ?’ 

“  ‘  Only  three,’  says  he ;  ‘  besides  the  bill  of 
£12  10s.,  Ihere  was  Sir  Stephen  Evans’s  note 
for  £800,  and  two  foreign  bills.’ 

“  ‘  Well,  then,  if  they  are  in  the  letter-case 
the  boy  shall  have  £30;  shall  he  not?’  ‘Yes,’ 
says  the  gentleman,  ‘  he  shall  have  it  freely.’ 

“  ‘  Come,  then,  child,’  says  he,  ‘  let  me  open  it’ 
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“  So  I  gave  it  him.  and  he  opened  it,  and  there 
were  all  three  bills,  and  several  oilier  papers, 
fair  and  safe,  nothing  defaced  or  diminished,  and 
the  gentleman  said,  ‘  All  is  right’ 

“Then said  the  first  man,  ‘  Then  I  am  security 
to  the  poor  boy  for  the  money.’  ‘Well,  but,’ 
says  the  gentleman,  ‘the  rogues  have  got  the 
£1*2  1(>8.  ;  they  ought  to  reckon  that  as  part  of 
the  £:1U.’  Had  he  asked  me,  I  should  have  con* 
sented  to  it  at  first  word ;  but  the  first  man  stood 
my  inend.  ‘  Nay,’  says  he,  ‘  it  was  since  you 
knew  that  the  £12  lOs.  was  received  that  you 
offered  £S0  fw  the  other  bills,  and  published  it 
by  the  crier,  and  posted  it  up  at  the  Custom- 
hou.se,  and  I  promised  him  tlie  £80  this  morn¬ 
ing.’  They  argued  long,  and  I  thought  would 
have  quarrelleil  about  it 

“  However  at  last  they  both  yielded  a  little, 
and  the  gentleman  gave  me  £25  in  good  guineas. 
When  he  gave  it  me,  he  bade  me  hold  out  my 
hand,  and  he  told  the  money  into  my  hand ;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  asked  me  if  it  was  right  ? 
I  said  I  did  not  know,  but  I  believed  it  was. 
‘Why,’  says  he,  ‘can’t  you  tell  it?’  I  told 
him  ‘  No ;  I  never  saw  so  much  money  in  my 
life,  nor  I  did  not  know  how  to  tell  money,’ 
‘  Why,’  says  he,  ‘  don’t  you  know  that  tliey  are 
guineas?’  ‘No,’  I  told  him;  ‘I  did  not  know 
how  much  a  guinea  was.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  then,’  says  he,  ‘  did  you  tell  me  you 
believed  it  was  right  ?’  I  told  him,  ‘  because  I 
believed  he  would  not  give  it  me  wrong.’ 

“  ‘  Poor  child,’  says  he,  ‘  thou  knowest  little 
of  the  world,  indeeif ;  what  art  thou  ?’ 

“  ‘  1  am  a  poor  boy,’  .says  I,  and  cried, 

“  ‘  What  is  your  name  ?’  says  he ; — ‘  but  hold, 
I  forgot,’  said  be ;  ‘  I  promis^  I  would  not  ask 
your  name,  so  you  need  not  tell  me.’ 

“  ‘  My  name  is  Jack,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  M  hy,  have  you  no  simame  ?’  said  he. 

“  ‘  What  is  that  ?’  said  I. 

“  ‘  You  have  some  other  name  besides  Jack,’ 
says  he ;  ‘  han’t  you  ?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  says  I ;  ‘  they  call  me  Colonel  Jack.’ 

“  ‘  But  have  you  no  other  name?’ 

“  ‘  No,’  said  1. 

“  ‘  How  came  you  to  be  called  Colonel  Jack, 
pray  ?’ 

“  ‘  They  say,’  said  I ,  ‘  my  father’s  name  was 
colonel,’ 

“  ‘  Is  your  father  or  mother  alive  ?’  said  he. 

“  ‘  No,’  said  I ;  ‘my  father  is  dead.’ 

“  ‘  Where  is  your  mother,  then  ?’  said  he. 

“  ‘  I  never  had  e’er  a  mother,’  said  I. 

“  This  made  him  laugh.  ‘  What,’  said  he  ; 
had  you  never  a  mother,  what  then  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  had  a  nurse,’  said  I,  ‘  but  she  was  not  my 
mother.’ 

“  ‘  AYell,’  says  he  to  the  gentlemen,  ‘  T  dare  say 
this  boy  was  not  the  thief  that  stole  your  bills.’ 

“  ‘Indeed,  sir,  I  did  not  steal  them,’  said  I, 
and  cried  again. 

“  ‘  No,  no,  child,’  said  he;  *  we  dont  believe 
you  did.  This  is  a  very  clever  boy,’  says  be  to 
the  other  gentleman ;  ‘  and  yet  very  ignorant 
and  honest;  ’tis  pity  some  care  should  not  be 
taken  of  him,  and  something  done  for  him ;  let 


us  talk  a  little  more  with  him.’  So  they  sat 
down  and  drank  wine,  and  gave  me  some,  and 
then  the  first  gentleman  talked  to  me  again. 

“  ‘  Well,’  says  he,  ‘  what  wilt  thou  do  with 
this  money,  now  tliou  hast  it?’ 

“  ‘  I  don’t  know,’  sai<l  I. 

“  ‘  Where  will  you  put  it  ?’  said  he. 

“  ‘  In  my  pocket,’  said  I.  • 

“  ‘ In  your  pocket?’  said  he ;  ‘is  your  pocket 
whole  ?  sha’nt  you  lose  it?’ 

“  ‘  Yes,’  said  I,  ‘  my  pocket  is  whole.’ 

“  ‘And  where  will  you  put  it  when  you  get 
home  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  have  no  home,’  said  I,  and  cried  again. 

“  ‘  Poor  child !’  said  he ;  ‘  then  what  dost  thou 
do  for  thy  living  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  go  of  errands,’  said  I,  ‘  for  the  folks  in 
Rosemary -lane.’ 

“  ‘  And  what  dost  thou  do  for  a  lodging  at 
night  ?’ 

“  ‘  I  lie  at  the  glass-house,’  said  I,  ‘  at  night’ 

“  ‘  How,  lie  at  the  glas8-hou.se ;  have  they  any 
beds  there  ?’  says  he. 

“  ‘  I  never  lay  in  a  bed  in  my  life,’  said  I,  ‘  as 
I  remember.’ 

“  ‘Why,’  says  he;  ‘what  do  you  lie  on  at  the 
glass-house  ?’ 

‘“The  ground,’  says  I  ;  ‘and  sometimes  a 
little  straw,  or  upon  the  warm  ashes.’ 

“  Here  the  gentleman  that  lost  the  bills  said, 
‘This  poor  child  is  enough  to  make  a  man  w.?ep 
for  the  miseries  of  human  nature,  and  be  thank¬ 
ful  for  himself ;  he  puts  tears  into  my  eyes ;’ — 
‘  and  into  mine,’  says  the  other. 

“  ‘  Well,  but  hark  ye.  Jack,’  says  the  first 
gentleman  ;  ‘  do  they  give  you  no  money  when 
they  send  you  of  errands  ?’ 

“  ‘  They  give  me  victual.^’  said  I ;  ‘  and  that’s 
better.’ 

“  ‘  But  what,’  says  he,  ‘  do  you  do  for  clothes?’ 

“  ‘  They  give  me  sometimes  old  things,’  said 
I ;  ‘such  as  they  have  to  spare.’ 

“  ‘  Why,  you  liave  never  a  shirt  on,  I  believe,’ 
said  he ;  ‘  have  you  ?’ 

“  ‘No,  I  never  had  a  shirt,’  said  I,  ‘  since  my 
nurse  died.’ 

“  ‘  How  long  ago  is  that  ?’  .said  he. 

“  ‘Six  winters  when  this  is  out,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Why,  how  old  are  you?’  said  he. 

“  ‘  I  can’t  tell  you,’  said  I. 

“  ‘  Well,’  says  the  gentleman ;  ‘  now  you  have 
this  money,  wont  you  buy  some  clothes,  and  a 
shirt  with  some  of  it?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  said  1 ;  ‘  I  would  buy  some  clothes?' 

“  *  And  what  will  you  do  with  the  rest  ?’ 

*“  I  can’t  tell,’  said  I,  and  cried. 

“  ‘  What  do’st  cry  for.  Jack  ?’  said  he, 

“‘lam  afraid,’  said  I,  and  cried  still. 

“  ‘  What  art  afraid  of?’ 

“  ‘  They  will  know  I  have  the  money.’ 

“  ‘  W ell,  and  what  then  ?’ 

“  ‘  Then  I  must  sleep  no  more  in  the  warm 
glass-house,  and  I  shall  be  starved  with  cold  ; 
they  will  take  away  my  money.’ 

“  ‘  But  why  must  you  sleep  there  no  more?* 

“  Here  the  gentlemen  observe<i  to  one  another, 
how  naturally  anxiety  and  perplexity  attend 
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those  that  have  money.  ‘  I  warrant  you,’  says  ! 
the  clerk,  ‘  when  this  poor  boy  had  no  money,  j 
he  slept  all  night  in  the  straw,  or  on  the  warm  ' 
ashes,  in  the  glass-house,  as  soundly  and  as  void  i 
of  care  as  it  would  be  possible  for  any  creature 
to  do ;  but  now,  as  soon  as  he  has  gotten  money,  I 
the  care  of  preserving  it  brings  tears  into  his  ' 
ej-es,  and  fear  to  his  heart.’ 

“  They  asked  me  a  great  many  questions  more,  | 
to  which  I  answered  in  my  childish  way  as  well 
as  I  could,  but  so  a^  plea.<^  them  well  enough ; 
at  last  I  was  going  awa^  with  a  heavy  pocket 
and  I  assure  you  not  a  light  heart,  for  I  was  so 
frighted  with  having  so  much  money,  that  I 
knew  not  what  in  the  earth  to  do  with  myself ; 

T  went  away,  however,  and  walked  a  litUe  way, 
but  I  could  not  tell  what  to  do ;  so,  after  ramb¬ 
ling  two  hours  or  thereabout,  I  went  back  again, 
and  sat  down  at  the  gentleman’s  door,  and  there 
I  cried  as  long  as  I  had  any  moisture  in  my  head  ! 
to  make  tears  of,  but  never  knocked  at  the  door.  | 

'  ! 
Who  has  read  this  extract  without  liav- ! 
ing  the  vision  of  Charles  Dickens  rise  be- 1 
fore  his  eyes  ?  I 

Of  “  Robinson  Crusoe  ”  what  necessity  ! 
is  there  to  speak  ?  Who  is  not  familiar 
with  its  pages  ?  WTiat  schoolboy  has  not 
undergone  a  whipping  for  leaving  his  les¬ 
sons  unstudied  while  he  has  been  sitting 
in  the  Solitary’s  hut,  or  spending  an  after¬ 
noon  with  “  man  Friday  ?  ”  How  many 
in  the  decline  of  life  have  over  the  leaves 
of  that  wonderful  book  grown  young 
again !  Charles  Lamb  says,  “  next  to  the  j 
Holy  Scriptures,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  ! 
that  this  delightful  romance  has,  ever  since  ■ 
it  was  written,  excited  the  first  and  most  [ 
pow’erful  influence  upon  the  juvenile  mind  ' 
of  England,  nor  has  its  popularity  been  '• 
much  less  among  any  of  the  other  nations  j 
of  Christendom.”  He  might  have  added, 

“  and  out  of  Christendom  too.”  It  has  ' 
been  translated  into  Arabic  ;  and  Burck-  j 
hart  “  heard  it  read  aloud  among  the  i 
wandering  tribes  in  the  cool  hours  of| 
evening.”  “  That  island,”  a  beautiful  | 
writer  has  observed,  “  placed  ‘  far  amidst  j 
the  melancholy  main,’  and  remote  from 
the  track  of  human  w’anderings,  remains 
to  the  last  the  greenest  spot  in  memory. 
At  whatever  distance  of  time,  the  scene 
expands  before  us  as  clearly  and  distinctly 
as  when  we  first  beheld  it ;  we  still  see  j 
the  green  savannahs  and  silent  woods,  i 
which  mortal  footstep  had  never  dis- 1 
turbed ;  its  birds  of  strange  wing,  that  i 
had  never  heard  the  report  of  a  gun  ;  its  | 
goats  brow’sing  securely  in  the  vale,  or  | 
^eping  over  the  heights,  in  alarm  at  the  j 
first  sight  of  man.  We  can  yet  follow  its  I 


forlorn  inhabitant  on  tiptoe'  with  suspend¬ 
ed  breath,  prying  curiously  into  every  re¬ 
cess,  glancing  fearfully  at  every  shade, 
starting  at  every  sound,  and  then  look 
forth  with  him  upon  the  lone  and  boister¬ 
ous  ocean,  with  the  sickening  feeling  of  an 
exile  cut  off”  for  ever  from  all  hr.man  in¬ 
tercourse.  Our  sympathy  is  more  truly 
engaged  by  the  poor  shipwrecked  mariner, 
than  ny  the  great,  the  lovely,  and  the  illus¬ 
trious  of  the  earth.  We  find  a  more  effect¬ 
ual  wisdom  in  its  homely  reflections  than 
is  to  be  derived  from  the  discourses  of  the 
learned  and  eloquent.  The  interest  with 
which  we  converse  M’ith  him  in  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  his  cave,  or  go  abroad  with  him 
on  the  business  of  the  day,  is  as  various 
and  powerful  as  the  means  by  which  it  is 
kept  up  are  simple  and  inartifici.al.  So 
true  is  everything  to  nature,  and  such 
reality  is  there  in  every  particular,  that 
the  slightest  circumstance  creates  a  sensa¬ 
tion,  and  the  print  of  a  man’s  foot  or  shoe 
is  the  source  of  more  genuine  terror  than 
all  the  strange  sights  and  odd  noises  in 
the  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.” 

Children  are  charmed  with  the  fttori/  of 
“  Robinson  Crusoe  ;  ”  men  of  thought  are 
not  less  delighted  with  the  narrative,  but 
they  have  recourse  to  it  also  as  a  book  for 
instructing  them  in  some  of  the  most 
valuable  truths  of  philosophy.  He  must 
possess  a  far  lower  than  a  merely  ordinary 
mind  who  leaves  the  perusal  of  this  won¬ 
derful  book  without  having  acquired  from 
it  a  new  insight  into  his  own  n.ature,  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  evil  and  attaining 
to  the  good, — without  having  i)erceived 
how  many  infant  faculties  of  his  being 
might  by  training  be  made  to  assume 
grand  proportions,  and  be  endowed  with 
va.st  strength.  It  is  a  great  religious  po¬ 
em.  It  is  “  the  drama  of  solitude,”  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  that  in  the 
most  wretched  state  of  desertion  there  still 
remains  within  the  human  breast  a  power 
of  life  independent  of  external  circumstan¬ 
ces  ;  and  that  where  man  is  not,  there 
God  especially  abides. 

W’^hy  did  not  Defoe,  with  such  an  un¬ 
exampled  capability  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
occupy  himself  earnestly  in  his  art  ?  Why 
did  he  not  expend  thought,  toil,  and  long 
years  in  elaborating  two  such  works  as 
“  Robinson  Crusoe,”  or  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  “Colonel  Jack,”  instead  of  scrib¬ 
bling  page  after  page,  without  considera¬ 
tion  enough  to  avoid  dulness,  stories  re¬ 
plete  with  obscenities  he  must  have  dis- 
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approved,  and  nonsense  that  he  must  have 
grinned  at  with  contempt  even  while  the 
pen  W'as  in  his  hand?  Foster,  in  his  gra- 
hic  and  fascinating  sketch  of  Defoe  and 
is  times,  bids  us  remember,  when  judging 
of  “  Moll  Flanders”  and  “  Roxanna,”  the 
tone  of  society  at  the  time  of  their  appear¬ 
ance.  Without  a  doubt,  measured  by  the 
standard  of  the  vicious  literature  of  the 
Restoration  and  the  two  succeeding  ages, 
they  do  not  especially  sin  against  purity 
of  morals.  But  in  this  we  cannot  find  a 
valid  apologjr  for  Defoe,  who,  in  composing 
them,  put  his  hand  to  works  that  all  seri¬ 
ous  men  of  his  own  religious  views  must 
have  regarded  with  warm  disapproval. 
Defoe  was  not  by  profession  amongst  the 
frivolous  or  godless  of  his  generation ;  he 
was  loud  in  his  condemnation  of  the  stage, 
of  gambling,  and  of  debauchery ;  he  not 
only  knew  that  voluptuous  excess  was 
criminal,  but  he  raised  his  voice  to  shame 
it  out  of  society, — and  yet  he  exercised 
his  talents  in  depicting  scenes  of  sensual 
enjoyment,  which  no  virtuous  nature  can 
dwell  on  without  pain,  no  vicious  one 
without  pleasure.  What  was  his  motive? 
Money. 

Drelincourt’s  book  of  “  Consolations 
against  the  fears  of  Death,” — one  of  the 
heaviest  pieces  of  literature  religion  has 
given  to  the  world,  (and  that  is  saying  no 
little) — hung  on  hand,  so  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  much  downcast,  informed  Defoe  he 
should  lose  a  considerable  sum.  “  Don’t 
fear ! — I’ll  make  the  edition  go  oflT,”  said 
Defoe ;  and  sitting  down  he  wrote  “  A 
True  Relation  of  the  Apparition  of  one 
Mrs.  Veal,  the  next  day  after  her  death, 
to  one  Mrs.  Bargrave,  at  Canterbury,  the 
8th  of  September,  1705,  which  apparition 
recommends  the  persu^  of  Drelincourt’s 
book  of  ‘  Consolations  against  the  fears  of 
Death.’”  The  ghost  story  startled  and 
took  captive  the  silly  people  the  author 
intended,  and  knew  so  well  how  to  hoax. 
A  true,  hona  fide  ghost  of  a  respectable 
Mrs.  Veal  had  urged  on  mankind  the  study 
of  Drelincourt.  Forthwith  the  publisher’s 
shop  was  crowded  with  purchasers,  and 
the  edition  rapidly  left  his  shelves.  It  is 
strange  to  me  how  Defoe’s  biographers 
and  admirers  delight  in  this  story.  It  may 
show  Defoe  to  advantage  in  an  intellectual 

K)int  of  view,  leading  a  crowd  of  John 
ulls  astray  and  all  the  while  laughing  at 
them  ;  but  as  a  proof  of  his  mental  power 
such  testimony  is  valueless  because  un¬ 
necessary.  That  Mrs.  Veal’s  apparition 


was  ingeniously  told,  no  one  will  deny ; 
but  then  it  was  a  wilful  falsehood,  all  the 
same  for  its  cunning  construction,  and  was 
framed  to  puff  a  bad  book.  Such  a  deed 
would  aid  the  “  Woolly  Horse”  and“Fee- 
jee  Mermaid”  in  giving  grace  to  a  Bar- 
num’s  life ;  but  to  think  that  Defoe  could 
tell  lies  for  a  trade  purpose,  is  more  than 
a  common  pain. 

And  here  w'e  find  the  secret  of  this  great 
man’s  shame.  He  was  a  man  of  somewhat 
expensive  habits,  continually  entering  into 
rash  monetary  speculations,  and  burdened 
with  debts  which  in  honor  he  felt  himself 
bound  to  discharge.  Of  all  men  he  was 
just  the  one  to  be  called  upon  for  large 
sums  of  w'ealth,  and  to  have  little  in  hand 
to  meet  such  demands.  His  pen  was  a 
ready  one  at  earning  money ;  he  could 
turn  off  any  composition  with  facility : 
and  as,  just  then,  tales  (highly  seasoned) 
met  with  the  best  prices  in  the  market,  he 
wrote  them  as  fast  as  his  pen  could  run 
over  the  paper,  and  spiced  them  up  to  the 
palates  of  his  employers.  And  what  trash 
(dishonest  quack  gibberish  to  get  pennies 
from  the  crowd)  jwured  in  unceasing  flow 
from  him,  it  grieves  one  to  reflect.  “The 
History  of  the  Life  and  Adventures  of 
Mr.  Duncan  Campbell ;  a  gentleman  who, 
though  deaf  and  dumb,  writes  down  any 
.stranger’s  name  at  first  sight ;  wdth  their 
future  contingencies  of  fortune.  Now 
living  in  Exeter-Court,  over  again.st  the 
Ssivoy  in  the  Strand.”  Mr.  Duncan  Camp¬ 
bell  was  the  arch  imposter  in  the  magic 
line  of  his  day.  All  that  table-turning, 
hat-spinning,  spirit-rapping,  and  Mormon- 
ism  are  to  us,  was  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell 
to  the  addled-pates  of  his  generation.  At 
every  drum  in  the  fashionable  World  ladies 
spoke  in  ecstacies  of  “  that  duck  of  a  Mr. 
Duncan  Campbell,  how  he  know  every 
thing,  was  a  medium,  and  a  gentleman  by  « 
birth,  and  how  no  one  of  ordinary  saga¬ 
city  doubted  his  powers.  Defoe,  in  his 
“  Life  and  Adventures,”  of  course  declared 
liis  belief  in  the  fellow ;  a  book  exposing 
the  man’s  tricks  would  not  have  sold. 
Steele  mentioned  this  Campbell  in  the 
Tatler ;  and  Eliza  Heywood,  (the  authoress 
of  “Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jessamy,”  “The 
Fruitless  Enquiry,”  and  “Betsey  Thought¬ 
less,”)  wrote  a  work  similar  to  Defoe’s, 
called  “A  Spy  on  the  Conjurer ;  Memoirs 
of  the  Famous  Mr.  Duncan  Campbell.” 
Have  any  of  the  readers  of  these  pages 
perused  Eliza  Heywood’s  other  works — 
her  “  Letters  on  all  occasions  lately  passed 
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between  persons  of  distinction,”  of  which  j 
Letter  IV.  is  entitled  “Sarpedon  to  the 
ever-upbraiding  Myrtilla,”  and  XI.  “  The 
repenting  Aristus  to  the  cruel,  but  most 
adorable  Panthea,”  and  XLIV.  “Bellisa 
to  Philemon,  on  perceiving  a  decay  of  his 
affection  ?”  If  the  ladies  are  ignorant  of 
this  literature,  let  them  be  advised  and 
remain  in  their  ignorance. 

Smollett  pursued  a  better  course  with 
regard  to  the  “  femous  Mr.  Campbell,”  in 
making  him  the  object  of  laughter  and  the 
source  of  instruction  to  the  town  under 
the  name  of  Cadwallader.  But  then  Smol¬ 
lett  was  a  long  age  posterior  to  Defoe. 

Similar  to  the  “  Life  of  Duncan  Camp¬ 
bell,”  w.a8  Defoe’s  sketch  of  “Dickory 
Crouke,  The  Dumb  Philosopher,”  <fec.  <fec. 
Alas  !  alas  !  and  it  was  only  for  a  morsel 
of  bread. 

We  have  stated  our  thanks  are  due  to 
Defoe  for  giving  the  English  novel,  graphic 
descriptions,  and  quick,  pointed  conver¬ 
sations.  In  one  of  the  qualities  of  a  novel¬ 
ist  he  was  unaccountably  deficient — not 
even  coming  up  to  his  precursor  Mrs.  Behn. 
To  the  construction  or  the  most  vague 
conception  of  a  plot  he  seems  to  have  been 
quite  inadequate.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  partly  hy  the  fact  that,  from  abstaining 
on  religious  grounds  from  the  theatres,  his 
mind  had  not  been  duly  educated  in  this 
most  difficult  department  of  his  art ;  and 
partly  by  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
“  histories”  were  evolved.  Whatever  may 
be  the  cause  of  the  fault,  that  it  exists  few 
will  be  so  rash  as  to  question.  All  Defoe’s 
novels,  long  as  they  are,  are  but  a  string 
of  separate  anecdotes  related  of  one  per¬ 
son,  but  having  no  other  connection  tsith 
each  other.  In  no  one  of  them  are  there 
forces  at  work  that  necessitate  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  story  at  a  certain  point. 

•  One  meets  with  no  mystery,  no  denoue¬ 
ment  in  them.  Tlie  go  on  and  on  (usually 
at  a  brisk  pace,  with  abundance  of  drama¬ 
tic  positions),  till  it  apparently  strikes  the 
author  he  has  written  a  good  bookfnl,  and 
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then  he  \»dnd8  up  with  a  page  and  a  half 
of  “  so  he  lived  happily  all  the  rest  of  his 
days intermixed  w'ith  some  awkward 
moralizing  by  way  of  apology  for  the 
looseness  of  the  bulk  of  the  work.  For 
example,  “  Roxana”  might  .os  well  have 
been  twice  or  h.alf  as  long  as  it  is. 

One  feature  more  of  Defoe  as  a  novelist. 
May  he  not  be  regarded  as  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  writer  of  prose-fiction  who  pointe<l  out 
the  field  of  history  to  imaginative  litera¬ 
ture  ?  His  “Journal  of  the  Plague  Year;” 
his  “  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier and  “  The 
Memoirs  of  an  English  Officer  who  served 
in  the  Dutch  War  in  1672,  to  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  in  1713,  <fcc.  <fec.  By  Cajitain 
George  Carlton,”  were  the  pioneers  of  that 
army  of  which  the  Waverley  Novels  form 
the  main  body.  The  great  Earl  of  Chatham 
used,  before  he  discovered  it  to  be  a  fiction, 
to  speak  of  the  “  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier” 
as  the  best  account  of  the  civil  wars  ex¬ 
tant.  And  of  “Captain  Carleton”  there  is 
the  following  anecdote  in  Boswell’s  John¬ 
son.  “The  best  account  of  Lord  Peter¬ 
borough  that  I  have  happened  to  meet 
with  is  in  ‘  Captain  Charleton’s  Memoirs.’ 
Carleton  was  descended  of  an  officer  who 
had  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Derry.  He  was  an  officer,  and,  what  was 
rare  at  that  time,  ha<l  some  knowledge  of 
engineering.  Johnson  said  he  had  never 
heard  of  the  book.  Lord  ElUot  had  a 
copy  at  Port  Elliot ;  but,  after  a  good 
deal  of  inquiry,  procured  a  copy  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  sent  it  to  Johnson,  who  told  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds  that  he  was  going  to  bed 
when  it  came,  but  was  so  much  pleased 
M-ith  it  that  he  sat  up  till  he  read  it  through, 
and  found  in  it  such  an  air  of  truth  that 
he  could  not  doubt  its  authenticity ;  ad¬ 
ding,  with  a  smile,  in  allusion  to  Lord 
Elliot’s  having  recently  been  raised  to  the 
peerage,  ‘  I  did  not  think  a  young  lord 
could  have  mentioned  to  me  a  book  in  the 
English  history  that  was  not  known  to 
me.’  ” 
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Goldsmith  has,  with  matchless  felicity,  the  land.”  Of  a  similar  character  is  Flan- 
painted,  in  a  few  touches,  the  country  ders,  which  resembles  Holland  both  in 
where  “  the  broad  ocean  leans  against  the  physical  aspect  and  population.  As  we 
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approach  the  sea-board  of  Belgitim,  M  e  I  ceased,  even  nomin.'illy,  to  stand  on  the 
oDserve  the  Iom',  sandy  coast  mingling  I  rolls  of  living  empire ;  but  she  has  left  her 
Mrith  the  leaden,  murky  sky  of  M'inter,  or,  glorious  tongue  meffaceably  8tami)ed  on 
in  midsummer,  a  narrow  taMny  line, !  the  new  Europe  as  on  the  old,  from  the 
scarcely  visible  over  the  azure  expanse  of  I  pillars  of  Uercules  to  the  valley  of  the 
the  German  Ocean,  Meuse. 

Bevond  this  sterile  mask,  the  soil  is  Alert,  ingenious,  and  versatile,  the  Wal- 
still  fiat;  but  rich  pastures,  fat  cattle,  and  loon  of  Liege  and  Namur  is  a  complete 
luxuriant  but  formal  vegetation  cover  the  contrast  to  the  ponderous  deliberate  Fle- 
wide  champaign.  As  we  advance,  lofty  ming,  M-ho  in  politics  acts  as  a  drag-chain 
spires  rise  in  the  distance,  and  in  the  nu-  on  the  mobility  of  his  excursive  neighbour, 
merous  toM'ns  M’e  see  abundant  signs  of  old  In  politics,  the  Fleming  is  the  piece  de  reais- 
Germanic  M  calth.  Great  lal)or  and  super-  tance  against  a  social  overturn,  for  the 
abundant  oniament  distinguish  these  high  stength  of  the  republican  party  is  in  Na- 
gables  and  M'indow-mouldings ;  while  in  j  mur  and  in  Liege.  In  literature,  the 
street  and  market  our  ears  are  saluted  by  |  Fleming  admires  the  profound  thought 
the  tongue  of  a  Vandyck  or  a  Matsys,  and  and  masterly  treatment  of  the  j)a88ious  to 
we  recognise  the  ruddy  hue,  blue  eyes,  |  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  Germamc 
flaxen  locks,  and  cleanly  a[>parel  of  a  races ;  but  in  the  anatomy  of  the  foibles  of 
genuine  fSaxon  race.  Music  is  not  in  their  artificial  society,  the  French-speaking  and 
accents,  neither  is  grace  visible  in  their  French-thinking  inhabitants  of  Belgium 
movements  and  gestures,  nor  gaiety  in  shew  an  acuteness  and  a  finesse  that  at 
their  thoughts ;  but  all  the  sound  qualities  once  identify  them  w  ith  the  larger  branch 
of  this  great  family — health  and  strength,  of  this  brilli^t  family. 


moral  and  physical,  truthful  hearts,  and 
clear,  practical  understandings. 


Such  is  the  people  ruled  over  by  Leopold, 
who,  if  he  has  ceased  to  fulfil  the  functions 


Further  inland,  we  find  the  basin  of  of  prince  and  peer  of  England,  is  still 
the  upper  Meuse,  a  sort  of  minor  Rhine,  regarded  with  interest  by  the  British  p^ 
Ruined  castles  crown  the  toppling  rock,  pie.  It  would  indeed  be  difiicult  to  point 
or  overlook  the  grassy  bank  or  sunny  or-  out  a  sovereign  who  in  modem  times  has 
ohard.  CroM’ded  toM  ns,  M'itli  tall  smoking  shewn  more  prudence,  good  sense,  and 
chimneys,  clink  and  haimner,  and  click  of  high  feeling.^  We  may  apply  to  him  the 
steam-engine,  indicate  mineral  wealth  and  words  of  Bossnet,  which  ought  to  sink  into 


lands,  are  m  a  district  at  once  nch  and  the  justice  of  which  M'as  incontestible.” 
picturewiue.  Behind  is  the  Ardennes,  our  There  are  few  savings  in  the  biographies  of 
own  Shaks[)eare’s  forest  of  Arden,  a  monn-  Plutarch  characterised  by  a  more  noble 
tain-region,  where  trackless  woods,  the  simplicity  and  laconic  elevation  of  senti- 
haimt  of  the  wolf  and  the  boar,  are  the  ment  than  his  brief  speech  to  tlie  cham- 
delight  of  the  hunter  and  fowler.  bers  when  the  troubles  of  1 843  threatened 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Belgian  basin  of  Europe  w’ith  confusion.  “  Gentlemen,” 
the  Meuse  are  not  Flemings,  but  W al-  said  he,  “  I  came  here  for  the  good  of  Bel- 
loons.  Wales,  Wallachia,  Gaul,  Galatia,  CTum,  and  if  the  same  object  requires  my 
Galicia, — hoM'  the  limbs  of  the  great  Celtic  departure,  I  am  ready  to  start  on  the 
giant  of  antiquity  have  been  scattered  over  shortest  notice,  ratlier  than  have  a  civil 
the  four  quarters  of  Europe,  but  how  dis-  war.”  In  a  moment,  faction  was  para- 
tinctly  recognisable  on  the  Valley  of  the  lysed,  the  most  obstreperous  were  struck 
Meuse  !  In  Britain,  the  Celtic  and  Saxon  dumb,  and  the  response  came  from  the 
races  have  been  so  amalgamated,  that  the  heart  of  the  country  in  a  loud  chorus  of 


national  character  is  a  composite,  in  iiei- 
num,  the  two  elements  have  remained  Leopold  of  Belgium  ia  now  well  ad- 
distinct,  but  in  juxtaposition.  The  Wal-  vanced  in  years,  his  age  being  66 ;  but  he 
loon,  like  the  frenchman,  is  a  Latinized  is  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  good  health. 
Celt.  The  language  of  the  Druids  is  no  He  is  very  temperate  in  living,  and  resides 
longer  spoken  as  by  the  children  of  the  in  a  private  manner  at  the  palace  of  Lack- 
Scottish  mist;  the  Walloon  like  the  en,  a  large  villa  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  with 
Frenchman,  speaks  a  Latin  dialect.  More  a  southerly  exposure,  a  couple  of  miles 
than  a  millennium  has  elapsed  since  Rome  from  Brussels.  It  has  no  great  extent  of 
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park :  and  at  break  of  day  in  the  fine  Slim¬ 
mer  mornings,  the  king  is  to  be  seen,  with 
a  single  attendant,  walking  about  the 
farms  and  country-roads  round  Lacken — 
the  “Farmer  George”  of  rural  Brabant. 
On  certain  days,  he  comes  into  the  palace 
of  Brussels,  to  transact  business  with  his 
ministers,  and  go  through  the  acts  and 
routuie  of  royalty ;  and  then  returns,  like 
the  lawyer  who  doffs  his  gown  and  wig  ' 
on  proceeding  to  his  suburban  villa.  The 
king  profeses  kingcraft  chiefly  at  Brussels  ; 
with  the  people  of  Lacken  and  his  establish¬ 
ment,  he  is  merely  the  popular  squire  of 
the  hall. 

The  town-palace  is  built  upon  what  was 
formerly  a  vast  walled  inclosure,  forming 
the  crest  of  a  hill  on  which  was  built  the 
former  residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant- 
— at  the  gates  of  which,  on  the  south  side, 
was  the  continuous  forest  of  Soignies.  All 
is  now  altered.  This  celebrated  forest  has 
yielded  so  far  to  the  axe  and  the  plough, 
that  it  has  almost  ceased  to  exist ;  the  field 
of  W aterloo  is  now  scarcely  recognizable ; 
and  a  new  town  of  modem  architecture 
covers  the  upper  part  of  Brassels.  The 
town-palace  is  a  mere  box  or  barrack,  with¬ 
out  architectural  decorations,  and  inferior 
to  that  of  many  petty  princes  of  Germany : 
there  are  therefore  projects  for  rebuilding 
it  in  a  manner  more  suitable  to  a  kingdom 
which  abounds  in  noble  architectural  monu¬ 
ments. 

Belgium  having  belonged  successively 
to  Burgundy,  Sp^,  and  Austria,  many 
historical  names  are  visible  in  the  court- 
lists.  A  Lanno^  of  the  same  family  as  he 
to  whom  Francis  I.  surrendered  after  the 
battle  of  Pavia,  and  a  Marnix  related  to 
the  brave  defender  of  Antwerp,  iu  the 
world-renowned  siege  of  that  place  by  the 
Spaniards,  are  at  the  head  of  the  household 
establishment  of  Leopold  and  his  eldest 
son.  But  the  old  historical  nobletBe  is 
greatly  decayed  and  impoverished  since 
the  French  Revolution  and  invasion  of 
1792.  The  estates  were  not  sweepingly 
confiscated,  as  in  France,  hut  the  system¬ 
atic  devision  of  the  properties  by  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  law  of  primogeniture,  is  gradu¬ 
ally  wearing  them  out ;  so  that,  although 
numbering  many  virtuous  and  intelligent 
individuals,  such  as  the  Vanderstradens 
and  the  Baillet  de  Latours,  the  aristocraejr, 
as  a  whole,  has  little  political  weight  in 
the  state. 

To  this  rule,  there  are  of  course  consider¬ 
able  exceptions.  Wealthy  marriages,  in¬ 


dustrial  pursuits,  or  the  inheritatice  of  ex¬ 
tinct  collateral  branches,  are  causes  of  their 
still  being  in  Belgium  aristocratic  fortunes 
which  would  be  considered  large  even  in 
England.  The  Prince  de  Chimay — son  of 
the  beautiful  Madame  Tallien  by  her  re¬ 
marriage — having  espoused  the  daughter 
of  M.  Pellaprat,  the  great  army-contractor 
to  the  old  French  Emjiire  in  the  days  of 
Jena  and  Austerlitz,  has  thereby  added  not 
much  short  of  a  million  sterling  to  his  pre¬ 
vious  property.  The  Duke  d’Aremberg, 
of  the  family  of  the  princes  of  Ligne,  is 
understood  to  have  a  clear  income  of 
£40,000  a  year.  The  late  Prince  de  Ligne 
has  left  a  European  reputation  not  only  for 
wit,  but  for  that  jierfect  amiability  which 
constitutes  the  highest  breeding,  so  that 
people  said  of  him:  “  Foreigners  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  F rench,  and  the  F rench 
imitate  the  manners  of  the  Prince  de 
Ligne,”  \i’ho  was  the  only  foreigner  to 
whom  they  accorded  this  distinction. 

Even  when  the  old  properties  have  been 
divideil,  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  fall 
of  water  or  a  seam  of  coal,  combined  with 
some  ingenuity,  enables  old  families  to  keep 
up ;  but  in  general  it  is  the  aristocracy  of 
wealth,  and  not  of  birth,  that  holds  the 
present  rule.  Rich  merchants  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  manufacturers  of  Liege,  Namur,  and 
Verviers,  advocates  in  large  practice  in 
Brussels  and  other  large  towns,  divide  with 
the  Catholic  clergy  the  power  of  Belgium. 

It  is  ill  the  middle  classes,  rather  than  in 
the  nobility,  we, find  the  curious  contrast 
betw’een  the  Saxon  and  the  Gael  in  Bel¬ 
gium.  During  the  Dutch  rule,  the  Fle¬ 
mish  language,  spoken  almost  exclusively 
by  the  people  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Bruges, 
<fec.,  was  kept  up;  but  the  French  revolu¬ 
tion  of  1830  acted  powerfully  in  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  French,  and  restriction 
of  the  Flemish  language.  Centralisation 
in  Brussels  and  the  French  language  went 
together,  and  found  a  resistance  in  the  Fle¬ 
mish  language  and  the  old  Flemish  munici¬ 
pal  and  provincial  spirit.  The  leader  in 
this  movement  was  Hendrik  Conscience, 
the  well-known  Flemish  novelist,  and  the 
first  literary  celebrity  in  Belgium.  A  seci¬ 
es  was  founded  at  Antwerp  voor  ToaU  en 
Kumt — ^that  is  to  say,  for  the  cultivation 
of  vernacular  philology  and  the  fine  arts. 
These  men  do  not  deny  that  administrative 
unity  has  many  advantages,  and  that  Flem¬ 
ish  literature  is  the  pigmy  beside  the  giant ; 
but  they  maintain,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  glory  of  Belgium  is  in  the  Flanders  of 
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the  renaissance — in  Antwerp,  and  Bruges, 
and  Ghent,  those  Genoas  and  Venices  of 
tlie  north ;  and  they  seem  to  feel  wdth  pride 
that  the  tongue  of  a  Van  Eyck,  a  Quintin 
Malays,  and  a  Vandyck,  will  not  willingly 
be  let  die  so  long  as  their  works  and  their 
memories  send  a  thrill  of  patriotic  enthusi¬ 
asm  through  the  fibres  of  every  Fleming, 
and  so  long  as  the  productions  of  a  Con¬ 
science  reflect  the  national  mind. 

The  king  acts  with  great  tact  and  impar¬ 
tiality  on  tills  delicate  ground.  If  Tam  en 
Kunst  gives  him  a  fete  to-day,  he  goes 
to-morrow  to  the  Society  des  Arts,  and 
seeks  to  soften  all  asperities,  on  the 
ground  that  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
development  of  both  nationalities,  each 
within  its  own  peculiar  sphere,  and  with¬ 
out  collisions  and  dissensions  injurious  to 
both. 

It  is  Brussels,  the  capital,  that  unites 
both  elements.  It  is  just  within  the  Fle- 
mish-8axon  region,  but  close  upon  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  where  the  French  language  begins 
to  be  spoken.  The  lower  town  is  mostly 
Fieinish ;  so  is  the  peasantry  of  the  imme¬ 
diately  surrounding  villages ;  but  within 
the  upper  towm  itself  is  a  W  alloon  colony, 
occupying  a  distinct  quarter,  speaking 


French  to  this  day  with  a  purs  old  Celtic 
accent,^  in  all  its  sing-song-nasality,  as  if 
“  her  nainsell,”  the  Dougal  creature,  wers 
the  interlocutor.  This  is  styled  Marolien, 
as  distinct  from  classical  French,  which  has 
been  the  language  of  the  court  and  the 
upper  classes  for  centuries. 

Antwerp  b  still  the  coital  of  the  fins 
arts  in  Belgium,  not  onW  from  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  productions  of  Flembh  genius  still 
preserved  there,  but  from  its  being  the 
locality  of  the  Belgian  School  of  Design 
and  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts ;  but  in  the 
regions  of  science,  Brussels  occupies  the 
first  place.  If  the  first  name  in  Belgian 
literature  b  that  of  the  Philo-Fleming  Con¬ 
science,  the  first  in  science  b  that  of 
M.  Quetelet,  the  astronomer-royal  and 
president  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Tliis  amiable  gentleman — whose  works  are 
in  French — b  well  known  in  thb  country 
as  the  ingenious  statistician  of  man.  Rea¬ 
lizing  one  of  the  boldest  projects  of  Con- 
dorcet,  he  has  subjected  the  powers  and 
passions  of  humanity  to  the  processes  of  the 
scientific  calculator,  and  has  thus  produced 
that  moral  atlas  of  humanity  which  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  declared  to  be  one  of  the 
I  great  desiderata  of  thb  century. 
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Thkrk  b  but  little  to  see  at  Marly,  but 
that  little  is  very  interesting  to  such  a 
lover  of  the  broc^ed  days  of  “  Le  Grand 
Monarque”  as  I  am.  On  the  road,  not 
far  from  St.  Germain,  stands  the  same 
villa,  belonging  to  Alexandre  Dumas, 
which  I  have  already  noticed  as  seen 
from  the  terrace.  Like  any  Cockney 
suburban  habitation  of  Clapham  Common 
or  Bhtckheath,  it  stands  close  on  the  road 
— so  close,  indeed,  that  the  stables  are  on 
the  opposite  side  because  there  is  no  room 
for  them  near  the  house.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  thb  proximity,  a  huge  lodge  flanks 
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the  gateway,  out  of  which  lodge  issued  a 
very  aged  dame  and  a  dog  with  three 
legs,  the  latter  making  up  by  hb  bark 
what  he  had  lost  in  hb  limbs.  After  hav¬ 
ing  appeased  the  biped  and  the  quadruped 
— the  first  with  money,  the  last  with 
bread — we  were  allowed  to  survey  the 
domain  of  the  author  of  “  Monte  Crbto,” 
Desolation  reigned  around ;  the  walks 
were  covered  with  weeds ;  the  flower¬ 
beds  a  mass  of  decaying  leaves ;  some  of 
the  window's  of  the  halffinbhed  house 
were  closed,  some  blocked  up  by  boards. 
The  explanation  being  that  the  popular 
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Dnraas  (like  almost  every  man  of  talent  found  the  distance  from  Paris  so  mighty 
in  all  ages)  loves  the  “  feast  of  reason  and  convenient,  and  the  air  of  the  chdteau  so 
flow  of  soul or,  in  other  words,  lives  delightfiil,  that  somehow  or  other  they 
beyond  his  means,  and  is  immensely  fond  were  always  there.  But  there  is  a  provt- 
of  company,  hut  like  other  celebrated  dence  even  for  authors,  unfortunately  only 
authors  gifted  M'ith  fertile  brains,  he  finds  to  be  observed,  it  is  true,  after  they  have 
at  last  the  supply  can  no  longer  meet  the  generally  laid  mouldering  in  their  graves 
demand,  and  therefore,  rapidly  tumbles  tor  many  a  year,  whither  staiv’ation  or  a 
into  debt.  broken  heart  has  often  sent  them.  But 

The  Castle,  as  it  is  termed,  is  nothing  in  M.  Dumas’s  case  this  providence  actu- 
but  a  good  honest  square  dwelling,  oma-  ally  appeared  then  and  there  just  when  he 
mented,  or  disfigured,  according  to  the  most  wanted  it.  Ilia  admirers  (and  are 
different  tastes,  by  small  turrets  at  the  riot  their  name  Legion  ?)  hearing  of  the 
corners ;  but  castle,  in  good  truth,  it  is  misadventure,  and  of  those  ruthless  credi- 
none.  However,  that’s  not  much —  tors  who  had  besiegeil,  and  stormed,  and 
“What’s  in  a  name?”  says  Juliet — and  taken  possession  of  the  castle — seizing  on 
so  we  will  call  it  castle  or  cottage,  which-  his  Utopia  while  yet  unfinished — actually, 
ever  the  witty  proprietor  chooses.  It  like  good  practical  Christian  souls,  joined 
was  begim  on  the  strength  of  the  im-  together  and  repurchased  for  him  the 
mense  success  of  the  novel  whose  name  abode  which  was  afterwards  duly  repro- 
it  bears,  and  was  to  be  kept  up  on  the  sented  to  him,  with  sundry  dinings  an<l 
idea  of  a  fertile  brain  filling  Europe  with  speeches,  and  drinkings  of  wine,  of  Cham- 
similar  romances;  Dumas’s  head  still  pagne  and  Burgundy,  minus  only  the 
reeking  with  the  visions  of  Eastern  splen-  elegant  furniture  he  had  placed  in  it. 
dor  he  had  created  for  Dantes  the  Mag-  But,  dismantled  as  it  was,  he  became  lord 
nificent,  he  could  not  conceive  anything  and  master,  and  could  agaui  hope  to  in¬ 
less  imposing  than  a  castle  for  himself,  dulge  in  dreams  of  becoming  cfe  facto 
mistaking  as  his  own  the  everlasting  purse  Comte  de  Monte  Cristo  ! 
with  which  he  had  supplied  his  marvel-  It  was  precisely  in  this  state  of  semi- 
lous  hero,  who  could  at  a  word  create  a  existence  when  I  visited  it,  and  was  con- 
palace  like  a  second  Aladdin,  and  furnish  ducted  by  the  antiquated  crone  into  the 
it  with  diamonds  from  Golconda  or  gold  of  interior  through  a  door  in  one  of  the 
Peru.  So  our  author  began  to  build,  and  small  turrets.  All  round  looked  dismal 
to  make  gardens  and  vineyards,  and  to  enough  ;  where  there  ought  to  have  been 
dream  great  things  for  himself  in  a  para-  hangings  and  drapery  were  only  bare 
dise  already  completed  in  his  imagination  walls  and  large  rusty  nails,  bearing  frag- 
— swelling  down  vfi  verdant  beauty  to  the  ments  of  tattered  fringe  and  brocade, 
banks  of  the  winding  Seine.  The  fireplaces  round  which  so  many  a 

There  is  a  motto — but,  like  everjrthing  merry  riotous  circle  had  congregated  were 
good,  it  is  somewhat  musty — “  that  fools  empty  and  desolate,  denuded  even  of 
build  for  wise  men  to  live  in and  so  found  grates,  and  all  around  bore  irrefragable 
Monsieur  Alexandre  Dumas,  for  alas !  evidence  of  the  cruel  inv.aders  who  had 
long  before  the  castle  was  finished,  he  got  sacked  the  castle.  Enough,  however,  was 
into  debt,  and  those  odious  brutes,  bis  left  to  show  that  the  furniture  had  been 
creditors — remorseless  tailors  of  rich  magnificent,  for  could  Monte  Cristo  live 
stuffs  and  gaudy  hangings — neither  caring  on  aught  save  j)urple  and  fine  linen  ? 
nor  thinking  about  his  glorious  dreams.  The  distribution  of  the  house  was  exceed- 
nor  of  Monte  Cristo,  about  to  appear  in  ingly  good,  the  centre  |)ortion  being  divi- 
flesh  and  blood,  and  with  a  palace  en  autfc,  ded  into  large  saloons,  fitted  up  with 
in  the  person  of  the  author,  actually —  divans  looking  out  on  the  beautiful  plain 
confound  the  wretches ! — seized  on  the  beneath,  watered  by  the  Seine,  and  the 
half-finished  abode  to  pay  their  disgusting  vine-terraced  hills,  with  the  town  of  St. 
bills,  and  dismantled  the  rooms  which  Germain  picturesquely  covering  the  rising 
were  already  finished,  where  Dumas  had  ground  near  at  hand.  Around  these 
received  mch  rmniom  from  Paris,  soch  centre  rooms  were  suites  of  smaller  apart- 
loves  from  the  Varietes,  »uch  tragedy-  ments  which  included  the  turrets,  forming 
queens  from  the  Ambigu,  and  actual  an-  charming  little  coozy  nooks  and  snugge- 
ytls  from  the  Grand  Opera,  with  hordes  ries. 

of  authors  and  wits,  all  as  poor  as  rats,  who  Spite  of  my  dislike  of  the  exterior,  I 
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could  not  but  admire  this  gracefully-con-  the  highest  degree.  Poor  Dumas  1  he 
trived  interior,  at  once  so  bizarre  and  so  must  have  been  very  far  gone  indeed  !  I 
pretty,  fitted  up  evidently  with  an  idea  of  did  pity  him. 

the  East  and  all  the  repose  and  luxurv  But  another  exquisite  display  of  vanity 
required  under  a  tropical  sun  and  cloud-  was  yet  reserved  to  me.  On  reaching 
less  sky.  One  room  particularly  interest-  the  garden,  I  was  conducted  by  a  smaU 
ed  me — Dumas’s  own  writing  room — con-  path  towards  what  the  Cerberus  in  charge 
taining  his  table  and  his  inkstand,  some  called  “  the  Island  of  Monte  Cristo.”  I 
papers  he  had  left,  and  even  the  books  he  had  seen  many  wonders,  but  this  beat 
had  reail  still  turned  down  on  the  very  them  all.  The  island — well,  I  should  see 
page  he  had  last  perused.  I  looked  at  — I  looked  round.  I  perceived  neither 
them  with  respect,  and  touched  them  with  water,  nor  island,  nor  any  probability  of 
reverence,  for,  with  all  his  faults  and  his  either,  as  we  were  walking  up  the  side  of  a 
bookinaking,  no  one  can  deny  that  he  un-  hill ;  but  I  had  looked  too  far  ;  I  had  mis- 
doubtedly  })OS8esse8  the  gift  of  genius,  calculated  the  extent  of  the  territory. 
The  very  novel  in  memory  of  which  the  and  taken  too  literally  the  creation  of 
chateau  was  begun  is  evidence  sufficient  Dumas's  brain.  For  the  island  was 
to  prove  that  no  book  since  the  Waverley  before  me,  separated  from  the  ground  on 
series  ever  spread  over  Eurojie  more  which  we  stood  by  a  ditch  about  a  foot 
rapidly  than  did  “  Monte  Cristo”  and  broad,  crossed  by  a  plank  1 
”  Les  Trois  Mousquetaires.”  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  have  a  brilliant 

We  passed  to  the  upper  story,  where  I  imagination ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  real  blessing, 
found  most  luxurious  bedrooms — rather  for  with  such  a  gift  the  Barmecides’  feast 
more  furniture  remaining  here  than  below  would  be  greater  than  a  Lord  Mayor’s 
— and  one  lovely  suite  of  rooms,  the  walls  banquet!  Monsieur  Dumas  seenos  imbu- 
carved  in  stone  with  delicate  and  beauti-  ed  with  this  qualification  to  no  ordinary 
fill  arabesque  patterns,  the  ceilings  cut  extent;  he  sees  in  this  minute  ditch  a 
also  in  stone,  hanging  in  points  and  pen-  mighty,  rushing,  rolling  ocean — the  blue 
dants elaborately  worked.  Nothing  could  Mediterranean  dashing  on  the  beach  of 
be  prettier,  more  thoroughly  Eastern,  Marseilles,  for  uistance ;  in  this  plank, 
than  the  effect  of  the  dazzling  white  of  magnificent  arches  of  marble  spanning 
the  walls,  covered  as  it  were  with  a  net-  the  rishig  waves ;  and  on  the  space  en- 
work  of  the  finest  lace — a  fitting  abode  closed  by  the  mighty  breakers  (in  reality 
for  beauty  such  as  only  is  revealed  in  vis-  about  a  dozen  yards  square),  no  other 
ions  to  the  poet,  who  forthwith  torments  than  the  island  on  which  stands  the  Ch&- 
half  mankind  by  ravishing  descriptions  of  teau  d’lfi  that  rocky  majestic  mass  rising 
ideal  houris.  ITie  old  cicerone  who  ac-  from  the  Mediterranean,  crowned  with  its 
companied  me  said  that  these  carvings  antique  castles  within  whose  dungeons 
liad  been  executed  by  Arabs,  whom  Du-  Dantes,  alias  Monte  Cristo,  sighed  ! 
mas  had  brought  from  Africa  for  the  pur-  And  there  is  a  building  also  on  the 
pose.  There,  again,  was  the  author,  ima-  small  plot  of  ground,  to  make  the  delu- 
gining  he  possessed  Fortunatus’s  purse,  sion  perfect  in  good  sooth ;  and  it  is  cas- 
and  could  coin  guineas  as  fast  as  he  could  tellatcd,  and  has  small  towers  and  arched 
write  words.  What  a  jucture  did  this  windows,  very  like,  in  form  and  appear- 
house  present  of  the  freaks  of  the  imagi-  ance,  a  castle  made  of  chocolate.  But 
nation,  and  how  the  creditors  must  have  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  whole  js 
stared  when  they  beheld  these  fairy-like  that  every  brick  forming  this  building  is 
apartments  belonging  to  a  man  that  all  inscribed  with  a  name,  and  each  name  is 
the  world  knows  lives,  true  to  his  craft,  the  title  of  some  book  written  by  Alexan- 
from  hand  to  mouth.  But,  lost  in  pleas-  dre  Dumas,  by  right  of  creation  Comte 
ing  delusions,  he  had  indulged  many  a  de  Monte  Cristo !  Having  built  the  edi- 
<lay-dream  realizing  his  own  descriptions,  fice  and  thus  inscribed  his  works  on  the 
and  had  doubtless  experienced  happiness  walls,  they  are  immortalized,  and  will 
imtold  even  in  the  partial  creation  before  live,  like  some  Roman  remains,  for  ever 
us.  In  another  room  was  his  picture,  — if  the  damp  will  allow  the  walls  to 
dressed  as  the  Comte — Alexandre  Du-  stand. 

mas  personifying  a  species  of  honest  This  most  singular  display  of  literary 
Csgliostro  !  This  was  eminently  ridiculous  vainglory  struck  me  as  one  of  the  very 
— the  very  apex  of  vanity — and  rich  in  drollest  devices  that  had  ever  visited  an 
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author’s  brain,  and,  moreover,  exceedingly  I 
Oallic  in  character.  Only  imagine  Lord  I 
Brougham  seated  in  a  garden  pavilion  in 
his  retreat  at  Cannes,  with  the  names  of 
all  the  trials  in  which  he  had  pleaded  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  bricks :  why,  when  he  re¬ 
turned  to  London,  H.  B.  would  annihilate 
him  with  caricatures!  But  Dumas  in¬ 
dulges  hLs  eccentricity  in  all  tranquility, 
and  I  read  the  name  of  many  an  old  fav¬ 
orite,  such  as  “  La  Reine  Margot,”  “  Im¬ 
pressions  de  Voyage,”  etc.,  set  forth  in 
this  strange  catalogue.  Within  this 
building  is  a  room,  and  this  is  the  summer 
writing-room  of  Dumas,  where  reposing, 
amid  ^  laurels,  he  sits  enthroned,  greater 
and  prouder  far  than  Marius  amid  the 
ruins  of  Carthage.  When  Dumas  retires 
to  the  bland  of  Monte  Cristo  (only 
hear  how  grand  that  sounds),  he  b 
not  to  be  dbturbed  on  any  consideration. 
With  much  solemnity  the  small  plank — 
alias  majestic  bridge — b  pompously  re¬ 
moved,  and  as  no  mortal  can  traverse 
alive  the  terrific  torrent  flowing  between 
the  mainland  of  flower-beds  and  the  is¬ 
land  of  weeds,  hb  solitude  must  be  re¬ 
spected,  and  Dumas  sits  down  peacefully 
to  compose  one  of  his  most  amusing 
books.  He  feels — ^he  knows  he  b  the 
Comte  himself :  there  b  his  portrait,  and 
his  imagination  b  fired  by  the  magnificent 
idea ! 

Duns  may  arrive  cursing,  bearing  their 
bills — actresses  in  despair  come  from  the 
Comedie  Fran^abe  to  crave  an  audience 
— the  last  new  ballet-dancer,  about  whom 
all  Parb  raves,  may  have  joum^'ed  all 
the  way  from  the  capital  to  ask  a  nourbh- 


ing  critique  in  the  Charit'ari — publishers, 
great  in  pomp  and  circumstance,  may  fly 
it  from  the  railroad  in  rapid  haste  (a  pub¬ 
lisher  never  was  seen  in  any  other  state  but 
that  of  extreme  and  palpitating  heat  and 
bustle) — the  Emperor  himself  might  be 
without — all  would  be  vain.  Le  Comte 
de  Monte  Cristo  est  chez  lui,  and  neither 
angel  from  heaven  nor  mortal  from  the 
world  beneath  can  be  admitted — hb  soli¬ 
tude  must  be  respected. 

But  in  all  sober  seriousness,  the  whole 
affair — the  chikteau,  the  island,  and  all — 
w’as  most  diverting ;  and  w’hoever  would 
study  the  full  and  free  development  of 
literary  folly  and  vanity,  should  pay  a 
visit  to  this  place.  If  they  do  not  return 
amused,  I  will  never  more  take  pen  in 
hand.  The  visit  was  now  concluded, 
and  we  returned  to  the  gate,  reconducted 
by  the  same  animals  who  had  greeted 
our  arrival.  The  stables  on  the  oppo¬ 
site  side  of  the  narrow  road,  are  ot  a 
size  suit.'ible  to  the  stud  of  a  prince,  or 
Lord  Chesterfield  before  he  was  ruined. 
Fortunately  for  the  purse  and  credit  of 
Dumas,  they  are  not  finbhed,  for  if  they 
had  been  tenanted,  as  he  intended,  with 
dozens  of  Arab  steeds  fresh  from  the  de¬ 
sert,  vid  the  last  steamer  from  Algeria, 
perhaps  his  faithful  friends  and  admirers 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  repur¬ 
chase  the  domain,  if  horse-racing,  steeple¬ 
chases,  and  betting  had  been  added  to 
the  other  extravagances  of  the  imaginary 
Comte  de  Monte  Cristo.  I  continued  my 
way  to  Marly,  deeply  reflecting  upon  the 
state  of  delusion  the  brain  of  a  man 
deemed  to  be  sane  can  arrive  at. 
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“  A  HisTOKY  of  Mysticism — old  vbions 
and  old  obscurities.”  “Mysticism  1  almost 
everywhere  synonymous  with  what  b  most 
visionary  in  religion,  and  most  obscure  in 
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speculation, — who  is  bold  enough  to  ex¬ 
pect  a  hearing  for  that  ?”  Such  are  the 
mquiries  of  the  author,  who  may  be  said 
to  make  his  first  ap|>earance  in  the  volu¬ 
mes  before  us.  Ana  yet  how  much  that 
is  attractive,  and  how  much  more  that  is 
deeply  instructive,  does  this  subject  afford. 
What  a  long  series  of  ages  sweep  before 
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US  as  we  contemplate  the  history  of  mys¬ 
ticism!  Stretching  along  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  literature  of  Iinlia — itself  perhaps  of 
still  earlier  origin — down  to  the  drawing¬ 
room  utterances  and  prophecies  of  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Krudener, — successively  taking 
up  its  abode  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
and  beside  the  Illissus,  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria,  and  in  the  grim  caverns  of  the 
Thebais,  in  the  cell  of  the  schoolman  of 
the  middle  ages,  even  in  the  workshop  of 
the  artisan,  and  then  bewildering  with 
lofty  dreams,  or  wild  fancies,  the  ardent 
scholars  of  the  Reformation.  Nor,  even 
in  that  age,  when  so  many  a  long-worship¬ 
ped  idol  was  cast  down,  so  many  a  vision 
of  the  past  swept  away,  did  mysticism 
vanish.  The  lofty  and  the  mean  still  bowed 
alike  to  its  sway  ;  during  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  echo  ol  its  voice  was  heard, 
even  within  the  gorgeous  saloons  of  V er- 
sailles ;  and  a  century  later,  face  to  face 
with  the  blank  unbelievers  of  the  French 
Revolution,  stood  Swedenborg,  with  his 
doctrine  of  “  Correspondences.” 

It  is  scarcely  surjtrising  that  a  field  so 
wide  as  this  should  have  been  almost  whol¬ 
ly  unoccupied  ;  that  incidental  notices,  or 
detached  monographs,  should  have  hither¬ 
to  very  inadequately  supplied  the  want  of 
a  complete  history  ot  mysticism.  The 
work,  mdeed,  is  one  which  demanded  no 
common  labor  and  research,  but  Mr. 
V aughan  has  brought  to  it  no  common  la¬ 
bor  and  skill,  as  our  readers  will  perceive, 
while  they  turn  over  the  pages  with  us, 
and  spend  a  suggestive  and  instructive 
“  hour”  with  the  mystics. 

In  the  opening  conversation, — for  the 
history  is  carried  on  alternately  in  dialo¬ 
gue  and  essays, — ^the  chief  causes  of  mys¬ 
ticism  are  indicated.  First,  “  the  reaction 
against  the  fngid  formality  of  religious 
torpor ;  then,  heart-weariness,  the  lan¬ 
guishing  longing  for  repose — the  charm 
of  mysticism  for  the  selfish  or  the  weak  ; 
and  last,  the  desire,  so  strong  in  some 
minds,  to  pierce  the  barriers  that  hide  from 
mail  the  unseen  world — the  charm  of  mys¬ 
ticism  for  the  ardenf  and  the  strong.” 
Scarcely  strange  is  it,  therefore,  that  the 
manifestations  of  mysticism  should  have 
been  so  many  and  so  diverse,  should  have 
been  “incorporated  in  theism,  atheism, 
pantheism, — appeared  in  the  loftiest  8j>e- 
culations  and  m  the  grossest  idolatry, 
been  associated  with  the  wildest  license 
and  most  pitiless  asceticism,  driven  men 


out  into  action,  dissolved  them  into  ecstasy, 
or  frozen  them  into  torpor.” 

It  is  in  the  East  that  mysticism  is  first 
to  be  found.  The  child  of  an  unknown 
antiquity  ;  although  “  an  innocent  child¬ 
hood  has  it  never  had,  for  in  its  very  cra¬ 
dle  this  Hercules  destroys,  as  deadly  ser- 

1>ents,  reason  and  morality.”  With  the 
lindoo  mystic,  indeed,  “  the  distinction 
between  good  and  evil  is  obliterated  as 
often  as  he  pleases ;”  while  the  same 
round  of  notions,  common  to  the  mystics 
of  ancient  India  and  modem  Christendom, 
are  characterized  among  the  former  by 
features  of  the  most  intense  selfishness. 
Among  the  later  Jews,  mysticism  is  found 
in  connexion  with  Platonism,  and  in  the 
Essenes,  but  more  especially  the  Tliera- 
peutie  whom  Philo  describes,  we  perceive 
the  first  tendency  toward  that  ascetic  life, 
which  the  fathers  of  the  desert,  and  the 
severer  monastic  orders,  carried  to  such 
unnatural  lengths.  Philo  claims  notice  as 
being  “  in  a  sort  the  intellectual  father  of 
Neo-Platonism — the  first  meeting-place  of 
the  waters  of  the  eastern  and  western  theo¬ 
sophies  ;”  but  it  is  to  I^lotinus,  under  the 
guidance  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  that  we 
trace  its  fuller  development.  Great  w'as 
the  influence  of  Plotinus,  for 

“  His  philosophy  and  that  of  his  successors  was 
to  corrupt  the  Christian  Church  ;  and  for  hund¬ 
reds  of  years  will  there  be  a  succession  of  pre¬ 
lates,  priests,  or  monks,  in  whose  eyes  the  frigid 
refinements  of  Plotinus  will  be  practically, 
though  not  confessedly,  regarded  as  represent¬ 
ing  God,  far  more  worthily  than  the  grand  sim¬ 
plicity  and  the  forcible  figurativeness  of  scrip¬ 
ture  language.  For  the  Cliristian’s  God  will  be 
substituted  that  sublime  cipher  devised  by  Plo¬ 
tinus, — that  blank  something,  of  which  you 
cannot  say  it  exists,  for  it  is  above  existence.^’ 

But  mere  abstractions  like  these  had 
little  charms  for  wildly-imaginative  and 
daring  minds ;  so  with  lamblichus,  theur- 
gic  mysticism  took  its  rise.  Four  great 
orders  of  spiritual  beings — Gods,  Demons, 
Demigods,  and  Souls— rule  the  upper 
world,  each  conferring  his  appropriate  gift 
on  the  suppliant,  while  malignant  demons, 
armed  with  mischievous  powers,  are  ready 
to  afflict  both  body  and  mind.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous  to  mark  how  closely,  in  some  respects, 
lamblichus  approaches  in  his  opinions  mo¬ 
dern  notions.  While  in  his  assertion  that 
the  body  possessed  by  the  mysterious 
power  is  sometimes  surrounded  by  a  su- 
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pemataral  light,  sometimes  is  raised  in  the 
air  with  the  accompaniments  of  sweet  mu¬ 
sic  or  fearful  sounds,  we  trace  the  source 
from  whence  the  mediaeval  hagiologist  de¬ 
rived  his  choicest  marvels,  the  remark  that 
the  persons  so  acted  upon  are  mostly  the 
young  and  feeble,  especially  if  ignorant 
and  imbecile,  brings  him  very  close  to  the 
modem  mesmerist.  Indeed,  as  one  of  the 
speakers  suggests,  the  common  phenome¬ 
na  of  mesmerism  may  have  been  among 
the  sacred  secrets  preserved  by  the  priests 
of  Egypt  and  of  Greece.  Proclus  is  the 
last  great  name  among  the  N eo-Platonists ; 
“  the  most  eclectic  of  them  all,  perhaps, 
because  the  most  learned,  and  most  syste¬ 
matic.’’  And  yet  the  result  of  his  theory 
was  only  that  “  philosophy  is  the  best  pre¬ 
paration  for  quietism that  “  there  is  a 
God,  who  is  the  repose  he  gives,  a  God, 
of  whom  the  more  you  deny,  the  more  you 
affirm !”  Thus,  as  one  of  the  speakers 
beautifully  remarks,  as  though  it  were  the 
highest  glory  of  man,  forgetting  all  that 
his  inquiry  has  achieved,  to  gaze  at  vacan¬ 
cy,  inactive  and  infantine ;  to  be  like  some 
peasant’s  child,  left  in  its  cradle  for  a  while 
m  the  furrow  of  a  field,  shut  in  by  the  lit¬ 
tle  mound  of  earth  on  either  side,  and 
ha\dng  but  the  blue  aether  above,  dazzling 
and  void,  at  which  to  look  up  with  smiles 
of  witless  wonder.” 

Hitherto  we  have  viewed  only  Pagan 
mysticism ;  but  in  the  fathers  of  the  de¬ 
sert  we  meet  the  first  manifestations  of 
Christian  mysticism.  It  seems  strange 
that  these  hermit  ^nts,  with  their  unna¬ 
tural  contempt  of  human  society,  their 
fearful  penances  and  protracted  vigils, 
which  doubtless  drove  them  to  the  verge 
of  actual  insanity,  should  have  main¬ 
tained  so  high  a  station,  through  so  many 
ages,  in  the  Latin  as  well  as  the  Greek 
Church ;  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  what 
claim,  on  the  respect  of  any  one,  Paul  of 
Thebes,  with  his  ninety  years’  seclusion 
from  every  duty  as  well  as  pleasure  of  life ; 
or  St,  Antony,  wasting  his  days  in  the 
mined  Egyptian  temple,  from  the  strange 
imagery  of  whose  w^ls  his  visions  of  de¬ 
mon-horrors  were  doubtless  taken ;  or  St. 
Enuphrius,  who  for  sixty  years  never  saw 
the  face  of  a  human  being;  could  possibly 
have  possessed.  It  must,  we  think,  have 
been  from  the  notion  that  these  useless 
men  led  “  the  life  of  contemplation” — al¬ 
though  contemplation  in  their  case  only 
caused  them  to  “  see  more  devils  than  vast 
hell  can  hold” — and  that  they  maintained 
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also  many  dogmas — Macarius,  especially 
— ^in  common  with  the  mystics  of  later 
days ;  according  to  some,  even  quietism. 
It  is,  however,  to  the  apocryphal  Diony¬ 
sius  the  Areopagite,  that  Christian  mysti¬ 
cism  owes  its  more  important  peculiarities. 

Who  the  writer  of  the  works  that  pass 
under  the  name  of  Dionysius  really  was, 
is  still  a  doubtful  question.  All  that  can 
be  ascertained  is,  that  the  writings  churn¬ 
ing  to  be  those  of  Paul’s  Athenian  con¬ 
vert,  were  unknown  alike  to  the  church 
and  to  the  world  until  the  fifth  century  ; 
nor  were  they  recognized  as  genuine  until 
the  middle  of  the  sixth.  Although  in  the 
first  instance  being  cited  by  heretics,  their 
authority  was  of  course  disputed,  erelong 
they  were  found  to  be  so  favorable  to  the 
growing  claims  of  the  hierarchy,  that  the 
seal  of  orthodoxy  was  impressed  on  them ; 
for  not  only  was  it  “  the  aim  of  Dionysius 
to  accommodate  the  theosophy  of  Proclus 
to  Christianity,”  but  “  to  strengthen  all 
the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  and  to 
invest  with  a  new  traditionary  sanction 
the  ascetic  virtues  of  the  cloister.”  It  is 
to  Dionysius  that  the  middle  ages  owe 
that  system  of  various  orders  of  angelic 
natures,  linked  together  in  an  ascending 
scale,  those 

“  Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues, 
powers,” 

which  he  calls  the  Celestial  Hierarchy,  and 
to  which  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  in  the 
visible  world — ^precious  doctrine  fora  domi¬ 
nant  priesthood — closely  corresponds. 

“  The  orders  of  angelic  natures  and  of  priestly 
functionaries  correspond  to  each  other.  The 
highest  rank  of  the  former  receive  illumination 
immediately  from  God.  The  lowest  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  imparts  divine  light  to  the  highest  of  the 
earthly  hierarchy.  Each  order  strives  perpetu¬ 
ally  to  approximate  to  that  immediately  above 
itself,  from  which  it  receives  the  tran.smittcd 
influence;  so  that  all,  as  Dante  describes  it, 
draw,  and  are  drawn,  and  tend  in  common  to¬ 
wards  the  centre,  God.  .  .  .  But  the  work 
of  Christ  is  thrown  int«  the  background  to  make 
more  room  for  the  church.  The  Saviour  answers, 
with  Dionysius,  rather  to  the  Logos  of  the 
Platonist  than  to  the  Son  of  God  revealed  in 
Scripture.  He  is  allowed  to  be,  as  incarnate, 
the  founder  of  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  ;  but 
as  such,  he  is  removed  from  men  by  the  long 
chain  of  priestly  orders,  and  is  less  the  Redeemer, 
than  remotely  the  illuminator  of  the  species.” 

Hence  the  Church  became  “  the  great 
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myHtagogae  ;  and  it8  liturgy  and  offices  a 
profound  and  elaborate  system  of  sym¬ 
bolism.” 

With  Dionysius,  we  bid  farewell  to  the 
Greek  Church,  “  that  dwar^  watching  a 
Nibelungen  hoard,  which  after  all  never 
enriches  anybody,”  as  one  of  the  speakers 
aptly  remarks,  and  to  that  eastern  mystic¬ 
ism,  which  creeps  under  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  is  never  known  to  quit  the 
precincts  of  church  and  cloister,  ami  clings 
close  to  the  dalmatica,  and  lives  on  whitfs 
of  frankincense,”  for  the  bolder  mysticism 
of  the  West,  which  will  often  be  found 
far  from  candle,  book,  and  bell,  venturing 
to  worship  without  a  priest.” 

It  was  from  Dion^’sius  that  mysticism 
ill  the  west  derived  its  first  impulse  ;  and 
a  copy  of  his  works,  sent  by  Pope  Paul  to 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  is  said  to  nave  been 
his  first  introduction  to  the  Latin  Church. 
This  must  early  liave  attracted  some  at¬ 
tention,  for  we  find  that  Charles  le  Chauve, 
in  860,  commanded  that  those  works 
should  be  translated  from  Greek  into 
Latin,  and  from  thenceforward  “Dionysius 
has  come  into  a  young  world,  and  the 
N  eo-Platonist  element,  which  acted  as  a 
moral  opiate  in  the  east,  became  a  vivify¬ 
ing  principle  in  the  west,  where  Platonism 
and  mysticism  together  created  a  party  in 
the  church,  the  sworn  foes  of  mere  schol¬ 
astic  quibbling,  of  an  arid  and  lifeless 
orthodoxy,  and  at  last  of  the  more  glaring 
abuses  which  had  grown  up  with  ecclesi¬ 
astical  pretensions.” 

The  list  of  mystics  in  the  Latin  Church 
is  headed  by  the  illustrious  name  of  St. 
Bernard;  that  true  saint,  whose  works 
our  puritan  writers  so  often  quote  with 
such  delight,  and,  while  unwilling  to 
yield  to  him  the  “popish”  title  of  saint,  so 
naively  compromise  between  their  scruples 
and  their  feelings  by  calling  him  “  blessed 
Bernard.”  A  very  vividly-painted  prose 
landscape,  placing  the  lair  valley  of  Clair- 
vaux  pleasantly  before  us,  introduces  us  to 
the  pre-eminent  preacher,  and  writer,  and 
statesman  of  the  twelfth  century,  the 
founder  of  a  new  monastic  order,  the 
great  opponent  of  Abelard,  and  heretics 
of  every  degree,  the  umpire  between  rival 
popes,  and  the  preacher — heaven-inspired, 
as  said  the  vast  multitude,  who,  on  the 

{)lain  beside  Clermont,  listened  to  his 
turning  eloquence — of  the  second  crusade. 
And  yet — 

“  Could  we  have  seen  him  at  home  at  Clair- 


vaux,  after  one  of  those  fiunous  journeys,  no 
look  or  word  would  have  betrayed  a  taint  of 
spiritual  pride,  though  every  rank  in  church 
and  state  united  to  do  him  honor — though  great 
cities  would  have  made  him  almost,  by  force, 
their  spiritual  king — though  the  blessings  of  the 
people  and  the  plaudits  of  the  council  followed 
the  steps  of  the  peacemaker — and  though  in  the 
belief  of  all,  a  dazzling  chain  of  miracles  had 
made  his  pathway  glorious.  We  should  have 
found  him  in  the  kitchen,  rebuking,  by  his 
example,  some  monk  who  had  to  wash  the  pots 
and  pans ;  on  the  hill  side  cutting  his  tale,  and 
bearing  his  burthen  with  the  meanest  novice,  or 
seen  him  oiling  his  own  boots,  as  they  say  the 
arch-tempter  did  one  day ;  we  should  have  in¬ 
terrupted  him  in  the  midst  of  his  tender  counsel 
to  some  distressed  soul  of  his  cloistered  flock, 
or  just  as  he  had  sat  down  to  write  a  sermon  on 
a  passage  in  Canticles  against  the  next  church 
festival” 

The  mysticism  of  St.  Bernard  comes 
before  os  in  a  fiir  less  extravagant  form 
than  that  of  his  successors.  In  truth,  he 
was  too  practical  a  man,  he  had  too  much 
real  work  to  do  to  mistake  mere  shadows 
for  substance.  “  He  knew  the  world  and 
men;’  he  stood  with  his  fellows  in  the 
breach,  and  the  shock  of  conflict  s^ilt  him 
for  a  dreamer.”  Thus  mysticism  is  to  him 
as  the  quiet  and  far-off  retreat  in  w'hich  his 
mind,  worn  by  external  strife,  delights  to 
bury  itself;  the  fiur  “plcasaunce,”  whither 
he  turns  to  forget  while  pacing  its  soft 
greensward,  the  harsh  and  rugged  path¬ 
way  his  feet  were  so  often  compelled  to 
tread.  His  loftly  imagination,  though  apt 
to  run  astray,  prevents  him  from  ever 
sinking  into  childish  dreams  of  heavenly 
prettinesses,  while  his  deep,  earnest  feel¬ 
ing  equally  forbids  any  approximation  to 
“  the  mystical  death,  the  self-annihilation, 
the  holy  indifference  of  the  Quietists.” 

“  In  the  theology  of  Bernard  reason  has  a 
place,  but  not  the  right  one.  His  error  in  this 
respect  is  the  primary  source  of  that  mystical 
bias  so  conspicuous  in  his  religious  teaching. 
Like  Anselm,  he  bids  you  believe  first,  and  un¬ 
derstand,  if  possible,  afterwards.  He  is  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  great  truth,  that  if  reason 
yields  to  faith,  and  assigns  itself  anywhere  a 
limit,  it  must  be  on  grounds  satisfiictory  to  rea¬ 
son.  To  any  measure  of  Anselm’s  speculative 
ability,  Bernard  could  lay  no  claim.  He  was  at 
home  only  in  the  province  of  practical  religion. 
But  to  inquiries  and  reasonings  such  as  those 
in  which  Anselm  delighte^  he  was  ready  to 
award,  not  blame,  but  admiration.  Faith,  with 
Bernal,  receives  the  treasure  of  divine  truth, 
as  it  were,  wrapped  up  {imolutum) ;  under¬ 
standing  may  afterwards  cautiously  unfold  the 
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envelope  and  may  peep  at  the  prize,  but  may 
never  examine  the  contents  first,  to  determine 
whether  it  shall  be  received  or  not  ...  At 
the  same  time,  the  credo  ut  intelligam  of  Bern¬ 
ard  is  no  indolent  or  constrained  reception  of  a 
formula.  Faith  is  the  divine  persuasion  of  the 
pure  in  heart  and  life.  He  is  equally  removed 
fi*om  the  pantheistic  extreme  of  Eckart,  and  the 
imaginative  extravagances  of  St  Theresa.  His 
doctrine  of  Union  with  God  does  not  surrender 
our  personality,  or  substitute  God  for  the  soul 
in  man.  When  he  has  occasion  to  speak,  with 
much  hesitation  and  genuine  humility,  of  the 
highest  point  of  his  own  experience,  he  has  no 
wonderful  visions  to  relate.  The  visit  of  the 
Saviour  to  his  soul  was  unattended  by  visible 
glory,  by  voices,  tastes,  or  odors  ;  it  vindicated 
its  reality  only  by  the  joy  which  possessed  him, 
and  the  new  facility  with  which  he  brought 
forth  the  practical  fruits  of  the  Spirit” 

“  Hitherto  mysticism,  in  the  person  of 
Bernard,  has  repudiated  scholasticism;” 
but  by  his  successors  in  mystic  theology, 
Hugo  and  Richard  of  St.  Victor,  they 
were  reconciled.  Hugo  of  St.  Victor, 
contemporary  with  St.  Bernard,  after  a 
outh  spent  in  the  eager  acquirement  of 
no  wledge,  became  prior  of  that  celebrated 
abbey,  and  there  wrote  “those  ponderous 
tomes  of  divinity  to  Avhich  Aquinas  and 
Vincent  of  Beauvais  acknowledge  their 
obligations.”  He  closed  a  calm  and  hon¬ 
ored  life  at  the  early  age  of  forty-four, 
leaving  to  his  pupil  Richard  his  office  of 
prior,  and  the  task  of  following  out  farther 
his  mystical  speculations.  It  is  to  Hugo 
of  St.  Victor  that  the  schoolmen  owe  that 
“  threefold  division  of  our  fiiculties,”  co^i- 
tatio,  medifafio,  and  conteynplatio,  refer¬ 
ence  to  which  we  often  meet  with  in 
middle-age  writing — even  in  the  poets  ; 
while  in  Richard  of  St.  Victor’s  works  m’c 
find,  with  much  ingenious  speculation,  the 
love  of  allegorizing  pushed  as  far  as  it  can 
go:— 

“  His  p^chology,  his  metaphysics,  his  theo¬ 
logy,  are  all  extracted  from  me  most  unlikely 
quarters  in  the  Bible  by  allegorical  interpreta¬ 
tion.  Every  logical  abstraction  is  attached  to 
some  personage  or  object  in  the  Old  Testament 
history  as  its  authority  and  type.  Rachel  and 
Leah  are  reason  and  affection ;  Bilhah  and  Zilpah 
are  imagination  and  sense.  His  divinity  is  em¬ 
broider^  on  the  garments  of  Aaron,  engraven 
on  the  sides  of  the  ark,  hung  on  the  rings  and 
pins  of  the  tabernacle.” 

From  the  closing  period  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  during  the  whole  of  the 
thirteenth,  mysticism,  except  in  a  subor¬ 


dinate  relation  to  schola.stic  theology 
seems  to  have  been  almost  nnknown. 
There  was  much  to  be  done  in  that  stir¬ 
ring  age — the  lower  classes  were  throwing 
off  their  yoke,  free  cities  were  rising, 
popular  literature  beginning  to  claim  its 
place,  commerce  rapidly  extending,  and 
the  arts  blossoming  into  fresh  and  un¬ 
looked-for  beauty ;  thus,  there  was  too 
much  to  be  done,  even  within  the  convent, 
to  allow  its  inmates  to  indulge  in  mere 
mystical  dreams.  The  thirteenth  century 
was,  indeed,  intensely  practical ;  and  it  is 
suggestive  to  observe  the  eagerness  with 
which  many  a  scholar  sought  instruction 
in  physical  science,  even  from  the  lip  of 
the  hated  Jew; — pursuing  his  eager  quest 
of  mysterious  knowledge,  even  though  he 
journeyed  across  the  snowy  Pyrenees  and 
the  rugged  sierras  to  those  universities  of 
such  questionable  orthodoxy,  Toledo  .and 
Sahamanca,  or  dared  to  enter  that  Dorn- 
Daniel  of  the  West,  the  dreaded  cave  of 
Simancas. 

It  is,  we  think,  to  this  intensely  practical 
spirit — alw.ays  the  characteristic  of  the 
Englishmen — that  we  may  assign  the  cause 
of  our  own  country  having  aiw.ays  been 
so  free  from  mysticism  and  mystics.  Ac¬ 
tive,  bustling  men  were  the  English 
churchmen  ;  always  interested  in  jiolitic.al 
matters,  litigious,  too,  .as  will  alw.ays  be 
the  case  in  a  country  where  the  rights  of 
proj^erty  are  re8j>ected,  and  little  disposed 
to  dream  dreams,  or  to  see  visions,  when 
there  were  some  half-dozen  law-suits  to  lie 
prosecuted,  and  turbulent  brethren  to  be 
rebuked,  and  rights  of  “vert  and  veni.son,” 
of  turbary  and  fisheries,  to  be  maintained, 
beside  attendance  at  the  frequent  council, 
and  the  high  court  of  parliament.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine  Abbot  Sampson  of 
Bury,  with  his  multifarious  employments, 
looking  with  much  complacency  on  the 
most  elaborate  treatise  on  “  the  contem¬ 
plative  life  ;”  or  Abbot  Walter  of  St. 
Albans,  with  his  extensive  beautifyings  of 
the  abbey  church,  his  long  strife  with  Sir 
Gregory  Childerwic  and  the  other  ill-doers 
who  cha.sed  the  deer  within  the  abbey 
boundari(*8,  and  broke  the  fences, — for 
which  the  chronicler  most  orthodo.vly 
an.athem.atizes  them,  but  against  whom 
Abbot  W alter  more  wisely  proceeds  in  the 
county  court; — together  with  his  journeys 
to  London,  to  denounce  Archbishop  Boni¬ 
face  and  the  foreign  prelates,  or  to  give  a 
much-needed  lecture  to  King  Henry  on 
the  necessity  of  adhering  to  his  so  often- 
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broken  oath  to  maintain  the  Great  Charter; 
still  less  inclination  would  he  have  had, 
with  so  much  mundane  business  on  his 
hands,  to  study  the  Celestial  Hierarchy. 
But  if  mere  mysticism  had  few  charms  for 
our  cotintrymen,  in  scholastic  philosophy 
we  find  many  names  ranking  among  the 
highest.  Theurgic  mysticism,  too,  would 
not  seem  to  have  been  repudiated ;  for 
many  a  story  is  told  by  marvelling  chron¬ 
iclers,  of  Icanied  clerks  who  were  believed 
to  have  obtained  their  knowledge  from  no 
earthly  source,  who  constructed  sigils  and 
talismans  of  strange  potency,  and  whose 
converse  was  with  the  heavenly  intelli¬ 
gences  ;  while  the  quaint  symbols  of 
alchemy  and  astrology,  sculptured  on  the 
portals  or  along  the  cloisters  of  many  of 
our  cathedrals,  prove  that  lamblichus,  and 
even  the  forbiciden  lore  of  the  Arabian 
philosophers,  had  greater  attraction  for 
our  forefathers  than  the  hierarchies  of 
Dionysius,  or  the  allegories  of  Richard  of 
St.  Victor.  Our  strongly  practical  charac¬ 
ter,  indeed,  appears  shadowed  forth  in  that 
great  boast  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
Roger  Bacon,  “by  far  the  truest  philoso¬ 
pher  of  the  middle  ages,”  as  Mr.  Hallam  i 
remarks,  ami  whose  earnest  advocacy  of 
experiment,  and  preference  of  inductive 
to  abstract  reasoning,  as.similatc  him,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  so  singularly  to 
his  great  namesake  successor. 

A  {ile.-Lsant  chronicle,  purjiorting  to  be 
written  by  Adolf  Amstein,  an  armorer  of 
the  good  city  of  Stra.sburg,  extending  from 
1320  to  1354,  introduces  the  history  of 
German  mvsticism  in  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  In  this  graphic  chronicle,  together 
with  notices  of  political  and  civic  events, 
we  have  portraits  of  Dr.  Eckart,  with  his 
homely  remark — “  some  people  are  for 
seeing  Gml  with  their  eyes,  as  they  can 
see  a  cow,  and  would  love  Gbd  as  they 
love  a  cow  (which  thou  lovest  for  the  milk, 
and  for  the  cheese,  and  for  thine  own 
profitl and  the  less  intelligible  remar]is, 

“  God  and  I  are  one  in  knowing “  there 
is  something  in  the  soul  which  is  above 
the  soul,  divine,  simple,  an  absolute 
nothing  puzzling  doctrine  enough  to  the 
goo<l-cheer-loving  burghers,  but  mischev- 
ous  enough  in  its  effects  on  the  rude  popu¬ 
lace,  and  well  illustrated  in  Amstein’s  con¬ 
versation  with  the  lawless  mendicant,  the  ' 
“  Nameless  Wild.”  Next  we  have  a  minute  [ 
account  of  Taulcr,  the  great  light  of  Ger- ; 
many  in  that  convulse*!  age,  and  whose  ' 
earnest  and  atfectionate  preaching  won  i 


every  heart.  Nicholas  of  Basle,  the  lay¬ 
man,  “  a  man  of  notable  presence,  altoge¬ 
ther  so  royal  a  man  as  I  never  saw  before, 
and  who  certainly  exercised  his  singular 
influence  right  royally,  prohibiting  the 
gentler  Tauler  from  preaching  for  two 
whole  years,”  is  also  brought  vividly 
before  us.  Many  fine  extracts  from 
Tauler’s  works  are  given  in  the  course  of 
the  chronicle,  well  vindicatin|f  for  him  the 
praise  of  being  a  genuine  loreninner  of 
the  Reformation ;  the  mystic  who,  of  all 
his  brethren,  held  the  largest  measure  of 
Christian  truth  with  the  slightest  admix¬ 
ture  of  error.  Then  we  have  a  picture  of 
Ruysbroek,  in  his  quiet  retreat  at  Griin- 
thal,  writing  his  Spiritual  Nuptials — a 
work  which  seems  not  to  have  been  un¬ 
known  to  the  convent  libraries  of  France 
and  England — and  engaged  in  the  servile 
duties  of  the  house,  or  conversing  with 
Tauler  on  the  vices  and  the  dangers  of  the 
times.  Lastly,  •  the  worthy  chronicler 
brings  us  acquainted  with  the  most  sin¬ 
gular  of  this  band  of  mystics,  Suso,  the 
most  poetical  of  dreamers,  and  whose  two- 
and-twenty  years,  passed  in  the  strangest 
and  severest  selt-inflicted  tortures,  were, 
more  strangely  still,  succeeded  by  vi.sions 
so  sweet  and  rapturous,  that  he  fancied  he 
heard  the  hymns  of  angels,  and  saw  Our 
Lady  and  her  Son  in  surpassing  glory,  and 
that  surrounded  by  a  heavenly  company 
he  had  actually  “joined  in  spirit  in  their 
dance — that  celestial  dance  which  is  a 
blissful  undulation  to  and  fro  in  the  depths 
of  the  divine  glory.”  Very  imaginative 
and  graceful  are  some  of  the  extracts 
given  here,  and  we  doubt  not  that  his 
celebrated  work,  the  Horologe  of  Wis¬ 
dom.,  was  found  by  many  a  convent  re¬ 
cluse  right  pleasant  rea<ling. 

With  Suso  the  list  of  German  mystics 
in  the  fourteenth  century  ends.  But  “  the 
lessons  such  men  scattered,  though  they 
might  seem  to  perish,  perpetuated  a  hid¬ 
den  life  .till  Luther’s  time;  like  the  dead 
leaves  about  the  winter  tree,  they  preserv¬ 
ed  the  roots  from  the  teeth  of  the  frost, 
and  eovere*!  a  vitality  within  which  was 
seen  to  blossom  on  every  bough  in  the  sun¬ 
shine  of  the  Reformation.”  In  Italy,  mys¬ 
ticism  during  this  century  claimed  several 
votaries.  Three  female  mystics  may  be 
noted  here:  St.  Bri^itta,  who  certainly 
deserves  some  credit  for  her  hearty  denun¬ 
ciations  of  papal  iniquities;  Angela  de 
Foligni,  who  saw  visions  at  the  behest  of 
the  priest ;  aud  Catherine  of  Sienna,  with 
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“  a  whole  mediaeval  Peace  Society  in  her 
woman’s  heart,”  and  whose  short  life  was 
prematurely  ended  by  sorrow  for  the 
aptations  and  feuds  of  her  beloved  Italy, 
for  whose  pacification  she  had  so  cease¬ 
lessly  labored. 

“  That  original  and  daring  spirit  which 
carried  mysticism  to  such  a  height  in  the 
fourteenth  century  could  not  survive  in 
the  fifteenth — an  age  tending  to  consoli¬ 
dation  and  equilibrium.”  Thus,  Thomas 
a  Kempis,  the  great  name  of  this  age,  “  is 
exclusively  the  ascetic.  His  mysticism 
ranges  in  a  narrow  sphere;  hence,  to  a 
great  extent,  his  wide  influence.  He  ap¬ 
peals  neither  to  the  intellect  nor  to  the 
imagination,  simply  to  the  heart.  He 
could  be  understood  without  learning, 
appreciated  without  taste ;  so  thousands, 
in  castle  and  in  cloister,  prayed  and 
wept  over  his  earnest  page.”  Gerson  is 
the  last  mystic  of  the  mediaeval  period, 
and  “  closes  the  series  of  those  w'ho  have 
combined  mysticism  with  scholasticism.” 

With  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  mys¬ 
ticism  reappears  ;  ignorant,  fierce,  turbu¬ 
lent,  as  among  the  Anabaptists  of  Munster 
and  the  dreamers  of  Zwickau  ;  but  lofty, 
contemplative,  seeking  after  all  know'- 
ledge,  “  sweeping  with  all-piercing  vision 
the  whole  horizon  of  things  visible,”  with 
the  theosophists  and  theurgists  of  that  all- 
believing,  all-daring  age.  In  the  first 
chapter  of  the  second  volume  we  have  a 
graphic  picture  of  Luther — the  strong 
man  armed  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
putting  to  flight  the  demon  of  arrogance 
and  misrule,  and  utterly  crushing  that 
mischievous  form  of  mysticism  which  at 
one  time  well-nigh  threatened  the  peace 
of  Europe.  In  the  second  chapter  w'e 
enter  upon  the  subject  of  mysticism  in 
connection  with  science. 

“  Prior  to  the  Reformation  the  mystic  sou^^ht 
to  escape  in  Gtod  from  all  that  was  not  God. 
After  that  epoch  he  is  found  seeking,  at  the 
hands  of  his  Maker,  a  supernatural  acquaintance 
with  all  He  has  made.  ...  As  the  revival  1 
of  letters  spread  over  Europe,  the  taste  for  anti¬ 
quity  and  natural  science  began  to  claim  ils 
share  in  the  freedom  even  for  theology ;  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Cabbala,  of  Hermes,  of  the  Neo- 
Platonist  theurgy,  became  identified  with  the 
cause  of  progress.  .  .  .  But  the  theoso¬ 
phists  of  Germany  were  not,  like  the  Alexand¬ 
rians,  slavish  worshippers  of  the  past  They 
rejoiced  in  the  hidden  lore  of  that  book  (the 
Cabbala)  as  in  a  treasure  rich  with  the  germs 
of  all  philosophy.  They  maintained  that  ftum 
its  marvellous  leaves  man  might  learn  the  an¬ 


gelic  heraldry  of  the  skies,  the  mysteries  of  the 
divine  nature,  the  means  of  converse  with  the 
potentates  of  heaven.  But  such  reverence,  so 
far  from  oppressing,  seemed  rather  to  enfranchise 
and  excite  their  imagination.  In  the  tnulition 
before  which  they  bowed,  the  majesty  of  age 
and  the  charm  of  youth  had  met  together. 
Hierocles  brought  to  them  Pythagoras  out  of  an 
immemorial  past ;  and  there  was  no  novelty  more 
welcome  in  that  restless,  wonder-loving  present. 
Thus  the  theosophists  could  oppose  age  to  age, 
and  revently  impugn  the  venerable.” 

First  in  point  of  time  among  that  “  dar¬ 
ing  and  versatile  order  ‘of  minds  which 
in  this  age  sought  adventure  an«l  renow'n 
in  every  province  of  j)hiloHophy,’  is  that 
unfortunate  scholar,  Cornelius  Agrippa, 
whose  name  still  dwells  in  the  popular 
mind  as  a  sort  of  Dr.  Faustus;  and  the 
tale  of  whose  demon  black  dog — but  a 
veritable  dog,  of  more  than  common  fide¬ 
lity,  so  said  Agrippa’s  servant — who,  after 
trsicking  his  master’s  footsteps  through  all 
his  wanderings,  was  finally  summoned  to 
the  deathbed  of  the  despairing  magician, 
and  the  iron-studded  collar  being  unlKmnd 
from  his  neck,  he  was  commanded  with 
fearful  maledictions  to  depart ;  whereupon, 
as  Paulus  Jovius  gravely  relates,  the  huge 
black  dog  obediently  took  his  way  to  the 
Saone,  and  w’as  engulphed  in  its  stream. 
The  Cornelius  Agrippa  of  veritable  his¬ 
tory  was,  however,  no  conjuror  in  pursu¬ 
ing  his  own  advantage.  Naturally  imj)ul- 
sive  and  haughty,  his  life  w'as  mostly  pass¬ 
ed  in  contests  with  friends,  as  well  as  foes, 
and  ended  in  poverty.  A  stirring  life  was 
his,  full  of  strange  vicissitudes.  His  first 
post  was  that  of  secretary  to  the  Emperor 
Maximilmn ;  then  he  exchanged  the  pen 
for  the  sword,  and  received  knighthood 
on  the  battle-field ;  next  he  became  a 
student  of  medicine;  then  teacher  of 
theology ;  *  and  then,  at  the  court  of 
Francb  the  First,  became  physician  to 
his  mother,  Louisa  of  Savoy.  But  it  w’as 
not  as  professor  of  the  healing  art  that 
Louisa  patronized  the  wandering  scholar ; 
it  was  as  the  astrologer  that  slie  sought 
his  aid, — perhaps,  as  the  poisoner ;  so 
Cornelijis  threw  up  his  place,  and  with 
much  truth,  thougn  with  little  prudence, 
forthwith  denounced  her  as  a  second  and 
more  atrocious  Jezebel.  Escaping  her 
vengeance,  again  he  was  a  wanderer,  and 
I  then  again  he  was  in  wealth  and  high 
lavour ;  then  again  a  w’anderer,  even  to 
his  death.  It  is  after  all  not  surprising 
I  that  Agrippa  should  have  been  handed 
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doMTi  by  popular  fame  as  a  great  magician; 
for,  ami<i  all  his  pursuits,  natural  magic 
was  his  ruling  passion ;  not  the  art  that 
sought  converse  with  the  powers  of  dark¬ 
ness,  but  that  which  ‘  sought  to  decipher 
the  secret  language  of  the  universe,  by 
tracing  out  those  lines  of  sympathy  winch 
linked  in  a  mysterious  kindred  objects  the 
most  remote.” 

*  It  was  believed  that  the  fields  of  space  were 
threadetl  in  every  direction  by  the  hidden  high¬ 
ways  of  magnetic  influence ;  traversed  from  all 
points  by  an  intricate  network  of  communica¬ 
tion  uniting  the  distant  and  the  near, — the 
celestial  and  terrestial  worlds.  Science  was 
charged  with  the  office  of  discovering  and  apply¬ 
ing  those  laws  of  harmony  and  union  which 
connect  the  substances  of  earth  with  each  other, 
and  with  the  operation  of  the  stars.  Through 
all  the  stages  of  creation,  men  thought  they  saw 
the  inferior  tfver-seeking,  and  tending  toward 
the  higher  nature ;  and  the  order  above,  shed¬ 
ding  influence  on  that  below.  The  paternal  sun 
laid  a  hand  of  blessing  on  the  bowed  head  of  the 
corn.  The  longing  dews  passed  heavenward  up 
the  Jacob’s  ladder  of  the  sunbeams,  and  enter¬ 
ing  among  the  bright  ministeries  of  the  cloud.s, 
came  down  in  kindly  showers.  Each  planet, 
according  to  its  mind  or  mood,  shed  virtues 
healing  or  harmful  into  minerals  or  herbs.  All 
sweet  sounds,  moving  by  the  mystic  laws  of 
number,  were  an  inspiration  toward  the  music 
of  the  spheres — a  reminiscence  of  the  universal 
harmonies.  The  air  was  full  of  phanta.sm8  or 
images  of  material  objects ;  these,  saith  Agrippa, 
entering  the  mind,  as  the  air  the  body,  produce 

firesentiments  and  dreams.  All  nature  is  oracu- 
ar.  .  .  .  The  sage  can  make  himself  felt 
in  the  upper  realm,  as  on  the  earth,  by  touching 
some  chord  where  vibration  extends  into  the 
skies.  Such  was  Agrippa’s  world.” 

And  a  beautifiil  and  lofty  dream  was  it ; 
linking  man  to  the  orbs  of  heaven,  and 
“  drawing  more  close  the  golden  chain 
which  binds  the  world  to  the  footstool  of 
the  eternal  throne.” 

Not  unlike  Agrippa,  in  his  impulsive 
and  haughty  character,  was  his  contempo¬ 
rary,  “  that  medical  Ishmael,  Paracelsus.” 
A  great  student,  and  a  great  traveller,  he 
was  also  an  uncompromising  medical  re¬ 
former.  “  He  applied  with  great  success 
mineral  preparations  before  unknown  or 
little  used ;  performed  celebrated  cures 
by  the  use  of  opium,  and  exposed  the 
fraudulent  pretensions  of  the  alchemist 
aud  the  astrologer.”  But  although  he 
might  denounce  pretenders  to  occult  sci¬ 
ence,  he  was  himself  the  firmest  of  belie¬ 
vers  in  them  all.  According  to  Paracel¬ 
sus,  “true  magic  is  the  knowledge  of  hid¬ 


den  virtues  and  operations  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects.”  It  is  founded  solely  on  “  the  Ter¬ 
nary  and  Trinity  of  God,”  and  works  in 
harmony  with  that  universal  life,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  an¬ 
imates  all  nature — even  the  granite,  the 
ocean,  and  the  flower.  The  magic  of  Pa¬ 
racelsus  disclaims  the  use  of  all  ceremonies, 
conjurations,  bannings  and  blessings,  and 
will  rest  solely  on  the  power  of  that  faith, 
to  which  the  promise  was  given  that  spirits 
should  be  subject,  and  mountains  plucked 
up  at  its  fiat.”  Large  room,  however,  still 
remained  for  superstitious  practice,  and 
magical  words  and  characters,  and  waxen 
images,  and  talismans  of  quaint  and  elab¬ 
orate  construction  were  not  rejected  by 
him-  Perhaps  Parcelsus  is  now  rather  re¬ 
membered  as  the  “  erudite  philosopher” 
who  introduced  the  spirits  of  the  air,  and 
earth,  and  water — those  popular  myths 
believed  in  through  so  many  generations 
— ^to  the  notice  of  learned  Europe,  and 
sanctioned  by  his  //wpnma/ur  stories  which 
j  the jieasants  of  Germany,  of  France,  and 
of  England,  alike  firmly  believed  in.  It 
is  certainly  amusing  to  find  the  marvellous 
tales  of  Gervase  of  Tilburj’,  and  Giraldus, 
reappearing  in  the  learned  treatises  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  even  the  Celt¬ 
ic  fairy  tale  of  an  unknown  antiquity, 
pointing  the  moral  in  a  reformer’s  ser¬ 
mon. 

The  wild  but  poetical  fancies  of  Para¬ 
celsus  to  w'hich  we  have  just  alluded,  pro¬ 
bably  exercised  a  wider  influence  over  the 
poetical  literature,  both  of  this  and  the 
succeeding  age,  than  has  generally  been 
supposed.  But  it  was  as  sober  verities 
that  they  were  adopted,  as  we  shall  see  by 
the  earliest  Rosicrucians  ;  and  curious  and 
suggestive  is  it  to  trace  these  wild 
tales,  so  brightly  colored,  and  told  with 
such  earnest  faith  by  Paracelsus,  gradual¬ 
ly  fading  away  as  they  approach  the  uni¬ 
maginative  eighteenth  century,  until  they 
become  mere  machinery  for  the  play¬ 
wright,  and  “the  gay  creatures  oi  the 
elements”  sink  to  mere  opera  figurantes 
with  wings  of  gauze  and  spangles. 

The  next  three  chapters  are  devoted  to 
a  careful  study  of  that  celebrated  mystic, 
known  so  w'ell  by  name  among  us,  while 
his  writings  have  of  late  been  so  wholly 
unknown,  Jacob  Behmen.  We  are  pleas¬ 
antly  introduced  to  the  visionary  shoe¬ 
maker,  as  he  sits  in  his  little  room  in  the 
little  town  of  Gorlitz,  conversing  with  his 
leanied  friends.  Dr.  Kober  and  Dr.  Wal- 
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ter,  startling  the  first  by  his  marvellous 
intuitive  knowledge  of  the  occult  proper¬ 
ties  of  herb  and  flower,  and  springing  up 
with  transport  as  the  other  pronounces 
the  word  “  idea,”  which,  like  “  the  sweet 
word  Mesopotamia”  to  the  old  Scotchwo¬ 
man,  strikes  on  his  ear  with  such  strange 
fiiscination  that  he  declares  the  sound 
“  presented  to  him  the  image  of  a  heaven¬ 
ly  virgin  of  surpassing  beauty.”  We 
have  next  a  sketch  of  his  life — in  its  w'an- 
derings,  its  struggles  with  surrounding 
evils,  and  its  sadness,  bearing  a  singular 
resemblance  to  that  of  George  Fox.  But 
Jacob  Behmen,  wiser  than  the  founder  of 
Quakerism,  soon  settled  down  as  a 
worthy  family  man  and  good  craftsman, 
and  quietly  waited  the  heavenly  vision, 
which  he  tells  us  was  vouchsafed 
him  in  due  time,  and  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  in  his  Aurora.  The  character 
of  this  work,  with  extracts  from  it,  and  an 
estimate  of  Behmen’s  system,  occupy  the 
two  follo\ving  chapters,  and  supply  most 
interesting  information  concerning  a  man, 
in  whose  “mysticism  there  w'as  nothing 
craven,  efteminate,  or  sentimental ;  who 
would  contend  to  the  death  for  the  open 
Bible,  and  who  abhorred  all  spiritual  ser¬ 
vitude.”  The  poetical  element,  too,  was 
not  wanting  in  him,  when  he  represents 
all  nature  “  panting  to  recover  the  order 
and  the  beauty  of  the  Paradise  which 
shines  above.” 

“  The  extensive  circulation  of  his  books,  and 
the  general  welcome  given  to  the  main  positions 
ef  his  doctrine,  show  that  his  teaching  supplied 
a  real  want  in  those  times. 

Gold  and  precious  stones  shine  among  his  wood 
and  stubble.  The  darker  aspect  which  some 
theologians  had  given  to  the  Divine  Sovereign¬ 
ity  seemed  to  pass  away,  as  the  trembler  stud¬ 
ied  Behmen’s  reassuring  page. 

Although  bis  voice  is  for  us  so  faint  and  distant, 
we  feel  how  near  he  must  have  come  to  the 
hearts  of  his  time.  Through  volumes  of  specu¬ 
lative  vapor,  glance  and  glow  the  warm  emotions 
of  the  man  in  his  apostrophies,  appeals,  and 
practical  digressions.  He  writes  of  men  and  for 
them  as  though  he  loved  them.  Modem  ideal¬ 
ism  expresses  itself  with  a  grace  to  which  the 
half-educated  craftsman  was  a  total  stranger. 
But  its  rhetorical  adornment  is  a  painted  flame 
compared  with  Behmen’s  fire. 

Amidst  the  fantastic  disorder  of  his  notions,  and 
the  strange  inequalities  of  his  insight — now  so 
clear  and  piercing,  now  so  puerile  or  perverse 
— a  single  pui^se  stands  unquestionable ;  he 
desired  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  His 
life  was  a  waking  dream ;  but  never  did  mysti¬ 
cal  somnambulist  more  sincerely  intend  service 
to  man  and  praise  to  God.” 


•  Popular  as  Jacob  Bchman  ere  long  be¬ 
came,  a  far  wider  fame  attended  the  Uos- 
icrucions.  One  of  the  most  curious  facts 
relating  to  this  widely-celebrated  brotlier- 
hood,  is,  that  Chri.stian  Kosenkreu/-, 
his  eight  disciples,  and  the  mysterious 
Temple  ofthelloly  Ghost,  where  it  w  as 
said  ne  had  lain  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  untouched  by  corruption,  were  all 
nothing  but  myths,  set  forth,  solemnly  en¬ 
ough,  by  a  young  Lutheran  pastor  Valen¬ 
tine  Andrea,  who,  in  a  little  book  anony¬ 
mously  published  in  the  year  1610,  enti¬ 
tled,  Discovery  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
the  order  of  the  Rosy  Cross,  told  how 
Christian  Rosenkreuz  returned,  after  long 
travel  in  the  East,  enriched,  not  with 
countless  wealth  alone,  but  wdth  priceless 
secrets ;  and  how  the  surviving  members 
of  that  mysterious  brotherhood,  anxious 
to  forward  his  pious  plans,  were  ready  to 
cooperate  with  the  learned  and  devout 
throughout  Europe,  w'ho  desired  “  to  be¬ 
nefit  their  fellows  both  in  body  and  soul.” 
The  book  was  a  mere  fiction,  intended  to 
subserve  the  benevolent  purpose  of  form¬ 
ing  a  kind  of  philanthrophic  society  on  a 
large  scale.  But  alas !  it  was  an  age 
when  the  feverish  excitement  of  alchemy 
and  treasure-seeking  w’as  at  boiling  heat, 
when  men  hungered  and  thirsted  after 
the  supernatural  more  than  after 
their  daily  food ;  so  while  innumerable 
were  the  inquiries  after  the  temple  audits 
treasures,  few’,  if  any,  were  those  who 
heeded  the  benevolent  intention.  Enthu¬ 
siasts  and  imposters,  the  deceivers  and 
the  deceived,  swallowed  greedily  the  lie- 
w’itching  fiction  w’hich  told  them  “  the  art 
of  arts”  had  assuredly  been  discovered, 
and  marvels  beside,  “  in  comparison  with 
which  the  secret  of  the  alchemist  is  a 
trifle ;”  and  vainly  did  Andrea  write 
book  after  book  to  exjmse  the  folly  of 
those  whom  he  had  himself  led  astray. 
Still,  people  W’ould  not  believe  that  the 
tempting  story  was  all  a  fable ;  so  confed¬ 
eracies  w’ere  formed  bearing  the  name  of 
Rosicrucian,  w’hich  soon  became  “  a  gen¬ 
eric  term,  embracing  every  sjiecies  of  oc¬ 
cult  pretension,  but  chiefly  that  branch  ot' 
the  secret  art  which  has  to  do  with  crea¬ 
tures  of  the  elements.” 

The  most  popular  exponent  of  this 
branch  of  Rosicrucian  lore  is  Abl>4  Vil- 
lars,  in  his  amusing  book  the  Comte  dn 
Gahalis,  where  he  gives  us  recipes — not 
indeed  like  Dr.  Dee,  “  for  catching  a 
faCry,”  but — for  catching  sylphs  or  sal- 
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nnianders,  gnomes  or  nymphs.  Very 
easy,  apparently,  are  the  methods ;  for, 

“  without  magical  figures,  without  cere¬ 
monies,  without  barbarous  terms,  an  ab¬ 
solute  power  is  acquired  over  all  these 
people  of  the  elements.”  Thus  the  lofty 
dreams  of  the  theurgist  are  now  softened 
down  to  mere  light  and  airy  fancies,  pro- 

f)ounded  half  tn  hadinaae.  It  was  no 
onger  the  spirit  immortal  in  youth  and 
beauty,  that  awed  while  she  fascin¬ 
ated,  that  was  sought ;  but  fair  and  fra¬ 
gile  creatures — tiny  enough,  too,  to  belike 
Mary  Machree’s  fairy — 

“  Swift  caught  up, 

And  prisoned  under  a  cofl'ee-cup.” 

were  summoned  by  the  gentler  agency  of  I 
“  filling  a  glass  vessel  with  compressed 
air,  wnth  earth,  or  with  water — close  it 
up,  and  leave  it  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays 
for  a  month.”  How  different  this  from 
the  fasting  and  prayer,  the  mystic  rites 
and  solemn  litany  that  compelled  the 
mighty  planetary  angel  to  descen«l,  shak¬ 
ing  the  earth  as  he  drew  near,  terrible  to 
behold  ;  and  to  whom  the  command  was 
given  from  within  the  guarded  circle 
with  fiiltering  tongue.  Still,  we  cannot 
but  own  to  some  degree  of  partiality 
for  these  spirits  of  the  drawing-room ; 
for  we  thmk  just  such  beings  Ma- 
tiame  d’Aulnoy-^ealing,  Frenchwoman- 
like,  so  prettily  with  “minor  morals” — 
fancied,  when  she  wrote  her  Fairy  Tales 
— those  stories  where  the  good  fairies 
are  such  well-bred  ladies,  and  the  wicked 
such  ugly,  ill-dressed  old  crones — how 
different  to  the  rude  but  solemn  tale  that 
held  the  wondering  child  spell-bound  at 
the  nurse’s  knee — but  yet  nght  pleasant. 
Greater  still,  however,  is  our  debt  to  the 
Comte  de  Gabalis^  when  we  remember 
that  w’e  owe  to  him  all  the  gay  and  grace¬ 
ful  machinery — so  admirably  suited  to  the 
mock-heroic  of  the  toilette  and  the  draw¬ 
ing-room — of  Pope’s  inimitable  Rape  of 
the  Lock. 

llie  transition  from  these  light  fancies, 
and  from  the  lofty  dreams  of  theurgical 
mysticism,  to  the  Spanish  mystics,  is  great 
indeed.  It  is  like  quitting  the  glorious  vi¬ 
sions  of  Spenser  for  Edgar  Poe’s  dreary 
“  Dreamland,”  where  stretch  out — 

“  Bottomless  vales,  and  boundless  floods. 

And  chasms,  and  caves,  and  Titan  woods, 
With  forms  that  no  man  can  discover 
For  the  dews  that  drip  all  over ; 


Mountains  toppling  evermore 
Into  seas  without  a  shore — 

Seas,  that  restlessly  aspire, 

Surging  unto  skies  of  tire. 

Lakes,  that  endlessly  outspread 
Their  lone  waters — lone,  and  dead. 

It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  Spain,  the 
country  which,  during  the  middle  ages, 
stood  so  high  in  intellectual  attainment, 
and  in  whose  imiversities  so  many  of  the 
dreams  of  theurgic  mysticism  found  be¬ 
lievers  and  expounders  long  ere  Agrippa 
or  Paracelsus  appeared,  should  in  her 
mystics  have  so  utterly  ignored  the  lofty 
and  poetical  element ;  not  ignored,  indeed, 
either  the  dream  or  the  miracle,  but  all 
that  might  redeem  them  from  the  prosaic 
and  (•omraonplace.  But  the  case  was, 
that  while  in  the  earlier  period  mysticism 
W'as  often  synonymous  with  considerable 
freedom  of  thought  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  it  was  allowed  to 
exist  only  as  it  subserved  the  ecclesiastical 
scheme.  “  In  the  alarm  and  wrath  awak¬ 
ened  by  the  Reformation,  Rome  was  su¬ 
premely  concerned  to  enforce  the  doctrine 
of  blind  obedience  to  ecclesiastical  superi¬ 
ors  ;  and  the  Spanish  mystics,  St.  Theresa 
and  John  of  the  Cross,  lived,  labored, 

I  and  suffered  to  commend  this  dogma  to 
the  church,  and  to  all  mankind.” 

The  early  history  of  St.  Theresa, — that 
“  fair  sister  of  the  seraphim,”  as  Crashaw, 
in  a  rather  fine  hymn,  calls  her, — is.  not 
without  interest.  Her  infant  drejims  of 
martyrdom,  her  childish  journey  with  her 
little  brother,  when,  all  unknowing  the 
distance,  she  determined  to  walk  to  Africa, 
show  the  impulsiveness  of  her  nature,  as 
her  bitter  struggles,  when  finally  leaving 
her  family,  show  her  deep  feeling.  Tlie 
earlier  stages  of  her  religious  experience 
greatly  resemble  those  of  Madame  Guyon, 
and,  had  she  but  met  with  those  trials 
which  brought  the  former  into  stem  con¬ 
tact  with  the  world,  and  yet  more,  those 
manypersecutions,  we  have  little  doubt 
that  Theresa’s  more  energetic  spirit  might 
have  effected  much  real  good.  But  the 
Spanisli  mystic  w'as,  “  tied  and  bound  in 
the  chain”  of  conventual  rule.  As  Mr. 
Vaughan  tmly  says,  “  she  was  surrounded 
from  the  first  by  those  who  saw  clearly 
what  Rome  needed  at  that  time;”  and 
thus  her  visions  and  her  writings  w’ere  all 
made  to  subserve  that  one  purpose. 
Strange,  however,  is  it  to  remark  the 
wretchedly  unimaginative  character  of  her 
visions.  Little  black  devils  mopping  and 
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mowing,  Jesuits  with  white  banners,  cu- 
pid-like  angels  with  flaming  darts ;  surely 
such  matter-of-fact  visions  as  these  might 
have  been  vouchsafed  to  the  homeliest  lay- 
sister  that  ever  peeled  onions  for  the  con¬ 
vent  pottage.  Some  of  Theresa’s  less 
known  writings,  we  have  been  told,  are 
singularly  poetical  and  eloquent ;  and  in 
doctrine  she  is  said  even  to  approximate 
to  Madame  Guyon.  Truly,  as  Mrs.  Jame¬ 
son  remarks,  “  what  was  true,  and  earnest, 
and  holy,  was  her  own ;  what  was  mor¬ 
bid,  miserable,  mistaken,  the  result  of  the 
influences  around  her.” 

Little  John  of  the  Cross,  selected  by 
Theresa  as  her  coadjutor  in  the  Carmelite 
reform,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
mystics ;  not  for  vision,  or  miracle,  but  for 
the  most  intense  monomania — we  really 
can  use  no  other  term — for  suflering.  His 
distinctive  name  was  acquired  by  his  love 
of  crosses,  for  it  was  his  prayer  that  not  a 
day  of  his  life  might  pass  in  which  he  did 
not  suffer  something.  Indeed,  “he  is  too 
much  enamored  of  miseries  to  await  the 
will  of  Providence  ;  his  ambition  will  com¬ 
mand  events,  and  make  them  torments.” 
And  his  utmost  ambition  must,  we  think, 
have  been  satisfied  both  by  the  torments 
he  inflicted  on  himself,  and  the  many  per¬ 
secutions  he  endured,  even  to  his  death, 
from  his  brethren.  He  is  the  author  of 
two  celebrated  mystical  treatises,  one,  ap¬ 
parently  most  correctly  entitled  the  Oh- 
acnre  Niyht^  the  other,  the  Ascent  of 
Mount  Carmel,  in  both  of  w’hich  “  the  art 
of  sinking  in  religion, — the  divinity  of  div¬ 
ing,  could  go  no  deeper.”  Poor  John  of 
the  Cross !  let  us  not  pass  without  yield¬ 
ing  him  a  tribute  of  pity,  “  because,  be¬ 
lieving  in  mystical  death,  he  did  his  best 
to  die  it ;  and  displayed,  in  suffering  and 
in  action,  a  self-sacrificing  heroism  which 
could  only  spring  from  conviction.” 

We  now  turn  from  the  gloomy  Spanish 
cloister  to  France  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury — France  of  “  Le  Grand  Monarqiie,” 
of  Pascal  and  the  Port-Royalists,  of  Brin- 
villiers  and  the  poisoners,  of  the  savans 
who  made  that  age  illustrious,  of  the  pre- 
cieuses  whom  Moliere  has  so  gra})hiciilly 
ridiculed ;  and  here,  in  the  most  unlikely 
of  countries,  at  the  most  unlikely  period 
of  her  history,  more  strangely  still,  that 
form  of  mysticism  appeared  which  placed 
its  highest  attainment  in  utter  passivity, 
and  sought  to  teach  the  most  pleasure- 
loving  nation  in  Europe  a  religion  which 
ignored  even  the  desire  for  a  future  hap¬ 


piness.  The  history  of  Madame  Guyon  is 
well  known ;  her  early  religious  impres¬ 
sions,  her  love  of  {RUiance,  her  transient 
indulgence  in  worldly  pleasures,  and  then 
the  long  series  of  trials  which  followed  her 
unhap})y  marriage.  “  Her  best  course, 
under  these  domestic  injuries,”  as  Mr. 
Vaughan  truly  remarks,"  would  have  been 
self-assertion,  and  war  to  the  very  utmost.” 
But  we  doubt  if  there  was  energy  enough 
in  the  poor  young  girl’s  mental  character 
to  have  enabled  her  to  fight  that  battle  of 
justice  against  intolerable  wrong ;  and  to 
the  crusYiing  influence  of  those  years  of 
uncomplaining  slavery,  we  think  w'e  can 
trace  the  exaggerated  and  morbid  sub¬ 
missiveness  that  injures  most  of  ‘her 
hymns.  In  the  midst  of  her  wretchedness 
Madame  Guyon  turned  to  the  study  of 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  and  then  to  mysticism. 
She  raised  on  this  “  a  superstructure*,  in 
which  there  w^as  some  hay  and  stubble, 
but  the  corner-stone  had  first  been  rightly 
laid,  never  to  be  removed  from  its  place.” 
Her  subsequent  experiences  and  labors, 
until  episcopal  persecution,  so  unwittingly, 
drove  her,  m  1686,  to  Paris,  are  graphi¬ 
cally  related,  and  an  estimate  of  the  char¬ 
acter  of  her  mysticism  given,  followed  by 
a  highly-finished  picture  of  St.  Cyr  and  its 
patrons,  among  whom  Madame  Guyon 
was  to  find  some  of  her  w'armest  friends, 
and  the  countenance  of  Madame  IMain- 
tenon  herself. 

A  singular  meeting  must  that  have  been 
betw'een  the  unacknowledged  wife  of 
Louis  Quatorze,— the  woman  whose  steady 
purpose  and  daring  ambition  had  marked 
out  for  so  many  years,  and  had  so  unfalter- 
ingly  pursued  the  path  which  at  length 
placed  her  so  desolately  high  above  her 
fellows,  and  the  meek  recluse,  whose  con¬ 
stant  aim  was  utter  self-negation.  We 
can  well  imagine  the  pleasure  Madame 
Maintenon  would  find  in  the  freshness  and 
fascination  of  her  protege's  conversation, 
“a  charm  which  recalled  the  warmer  feel¬ 
ings  of  youth  and  which  might  w^ell  also 
recal  to  the  widow  of  Scarron  those  pleas¬ 
ant  humbler  days,  when,  in  the  brilliancy 
of  her  own  conversation,  her  guests  forgot 
the  meanness  of  the  entertainment  she 
placed  before  them.  But  other  views 
than  those  of  mere  conversational  enjoy¬ 
ment  were,  we  think,  present  to  her  mind, 
when  she  invited  Madame  Guyon  not 
only  to  her  table,  but  even  to  the  school¬ 
rooms  of  St.  Cyr.  It  was  now  her  weari¬ 
some  task  to  entertain  one,  who,  as  she  so 
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bitterly  laments  in  her  letters,  had  outlived 
every  capacity  of  being  entertained,  and 
for  whom  she  ceaselessly  sought  some  new 
amusement.  Now  Louis  had  just  taken 
up  the  championship  of  the  Church.  With 
poets  and  dramatists,  with  artists  and  with 
sarans,  even  with  orthodox  theologians, 
he  was  thoroughly  weary ;  but  who  could 
tell  the  effect  a  mystic — a  female  mystic, 
whose  tender  eloquence  had  won  over  the 
most  illustrious  coterie  in  Paris — might 
have?  And  how  admirably  fitted  was 
Madame  Guyon  for  this  purpose ;  how 
easily  might  her  gentler  nature  be  guided 
by  the  strong  will  of  her  patroness,  sway¬ 
ing  it  through  the  agencies  of  courtly  pre¬ 
lates  and  directors.  What  a  new  engine 
of  power!  And  then,  why  should  not 
Catholic  France  even  give  a  new'  name  to 
the  Romish  Kalendar  ?  Might  it  not  be 
vouchsafed  to  that  monarch,  so  illustrious, 
so  dutiful  to  holy  church,  the  crowning 
glory  of  a  saint,  who,  like  Theresa,  might 
found  a  new  order — an  order  perchance  of 
St.  Cyr — to  whom  a  new  litany  should  be 
addressed,  and  whose  statue  should  smile 
with  milder  beauty  upon  her  sister  mys¬ 
tic,  within  the  very  walls  of  St.  Peter’s  ? 
It  could  scarcely,  we  think,  be  the  mere 
charms  of  her  conversation,  still  less  the 
attraction  of  those  doctrines  which,  ere 
long,  she  so  fiercely  coiulemned,  that 
bound  a  woman,  shrewd  and  far  reaching 
as  Madame  Maintenon,  to  the  guileless 
preacher  of  Quietism. 

The  eager  delight  with  which  Madame 
Guyon’s  doctrines  were  listened  to,  after 
they  had  received  court  approbation,  is 
very  amusing,  but  natural  enough.  The 
precimses  w’ho  had  almost  faulted  with 
ecstasy  over  Abbe  Cotin’s  verses  on 
Ma<lemoi8elle  d’Orleans’  la|>-dog  Titi,  and 
his  more  celebrated  stanzas  embalmed  by 
Molicre,  were  first  startled,  but  soon  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  really  graceful  poetry 
and  elegant  prose  of  the  fair  saint ;  while 
the  whole  circle  of  court  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  more  wearied  with  their  ceaseless 
round  of  dissipation  than  the  w’ooii-cutters 
of  the  roval  forest  with  their  hard  labor, 
welcomeci  a  form  even  of  religion  that 
proffered  them  the  boon — so  vainly  sought 
m  that  age  of  never-ending  excitement — 
n*pose.  Marvellous  was  the  influence  of 
Madame  Guyon’s  teaching.  “In  Paris, 
mystical  terminology  became  the  fashion¬ 
able  language ;  it  w'as  caught  up  and 
glibly  uttered  by  wits  and  roues  /  it  melt¬ 
ed  from  the  lips  of  beauties  who  shot  lan¬ 


guishing  glances  at  their  admirers,  while 
they  affected  to  be  weary  of  the  world, 
and  who  coquetted  w'hile  they  talked  signi¬ 
ficantly  of  holy  indifference  or  pure  love.” 
But  the  fashion,  like  every  other  fashion 
of  French  origin,  was  not  destined  to  last 
long.  The  quarrel  of  Bossuet  and  Fenel- 
on,  of  which  a  very  full  account  is  given, 
involved  Madame  Guyon  again  in  trouble. 
She  was  consigned  to  Vincennes.  Bos¬ 
suet  published  his  malignant  Account  of 
Quietism,  and  “  in  the  saloons  of  Marly, 
and  in  its  beautiful  gardens,  groups  of 
lords  and  ladies,  such  as  Watteau  would 
have  loved  to  )>aint,  were  gathered  on  the 
grass,  beside  the  fountains,  beneath  the 
trees,  to  hear  it  read,”  and  to  join  in  ridi¬ 
cule  and  abuse  of  the  idol  to  w-hom  they 
had  just  before  so  eagerly  bow'ed.  Ma¬ 
dame  Guyon's  mission,  from  henceforward, 
to  the  great  and  the  noble,  was  ended. 

“  The  kingdom  of  heaven  had  come  nigh,” 
very  nigh,  even  to  V ersailles ;  but  the 
message  was  rejected,  and  the  Bourbons 
were  left  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  their 
iniquities. 

Mysticism,  as  we  have  before  remarked, 
never,  during  the  middle  ages,  took  up 
its  abode  in  England.  N or  even  at  the 
revival  of  letters,  nor  amid  the  excitement 
of  the  Reformation,  did  any  English  mystic 
appear.  Theurgical  mysticism,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  been  pursued  in  the  clois¬ 
ter  ;  and  the  “Green  Lion  ”  of  Paracelsus, 
and  his  “  Forest  of  Diana,”  are  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  the  curious  alchemical 
treatises  of  tjie  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  so  reverently  preserved  by  Ash- 
mole.  But,  save  the  occasional  tinge  of  Pla¬ 
tonism,  borrowed  from  Italy,  which  we  dis¬ 
cern  in  our  poets  of  Elizalieth’s  era,  mys¬ 
ticism,  while  turning  the  heads  of  all  Ger¬ 
many,  was  utterly  unrecognized  among 
us.  Strangely  indeed,  it  was,  in  the  time 
of  the  Commonwealth,  “when  there  was 
fuller  religious  freedom  by  far,  and 
throughout  the  whole  middle  class  a  more 
earnest  religions  life  than  at  any  perioil  of 
our  historv, — when  along  the  ranks  of  tri¬ 
umphant  i^ritanism  the  electric  light  of 
enthusiasm  played  every  here  and  there 
upon  the  steel  which  won  them  victory, 
and  was  beheld  with  no  ominous  misgiving, 
but  hailed  rather  as  Pentecostal  effluence,” 
— that  then  the  most  unimaginative  form 
of  mysticism — (Quakerism — should  have 
appeared. 

A  very  interesting  account  is  given  of 
George  Fox,  his  wanderings  and  his  tes- 
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tifvings ;  so  strongly  contrasting  with  the 
lofty  poetical  dreams  of  More,  Cudworth, 
Henry  Vaughan,  and  that  company  of 
Platonic  mystics,  who,  spectators  of  the 
world  only  through  the  loopholes  of  re¬ 
treat  in  their  quiet  studies,  dwelt  upon 
lofty  visions  of  the  “  supreme.  Beautiful, 
and  Good,”  and  have  left  a  legacy  of 
noble  thoughts  which  the  present  age,  so 
eager,  so  hurrying,  so  immersed  in  “  the 
things  that  are  seen,”  may  well  be  thank¬ 
ful  for.  We  wish  that  Mr.  Vaughan’s  plan 
had  allowed  him  more  space  for  the  con¬ 
templation  of  this  most  interesting  cla.ss  of 
mystical  philosophers,  and — notwithstand¬ 
ing  much  occasional  quaintness  and  prosing 
— true  poets.  To  the  gloom,  and  the  pain, 
and  the  self-annihilation  of  other  mystics, 
they  are  wholly  strangers.  No  clouds,  no 
threatening  darkness  dim  their  eyes  as 
they  ascend  the  hill  of  vision ;  the  pros- 
y>ect  expands  as  they  go  on  their  way  re¬ 
joicing,  until — 

“  the  enlightened  spirit  sees 
The  shady  city  of  palm  trees 

and  beyond,  the  sparkling  towers  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Mysticism,  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  exercised  httle  in¬ 
fluence.  That  of  Madame  Guyon,  may, 
however,  be  traced  in  Antoinette  Bourig- 
non  and  her  followers,  and  on  the  poetry 
of  Cowper.  The  early  Methodists,  too, 
seem  to  have  had  some  leaning  towards  it ; 
but  not  until  the  middle  of  this  century 
did  the  latest  form  of  mysticism  arise, — 
that  of  Swedenborg.  Very  different  to 
former  mystics,  especially  in  calm  imper¬ 
turbability,  is  the  Swede — “  the  Olympian 
Jove  of  mystics,  always  serene.” 

“  Other  mystics  seem  to  know  times  of  waver¬ 
ing,  when  enthusiasm  bums  low.  To  Sweden¬ 
borg,  sunrise  and  sunset  are  not  more  constant 
than  the  divine  mission  he  claims.  Other  mystics 
are  overpowered  by  manifestations  from  the  im- 
seen  world.  Horror  seizes  them,  or  a  dizzy  joy,  or 
the  vision  leaves  them  faint  and  trembling.  They 
have  their  alternations ;  their  lights  and  shadows 
are  in  keeping ;  they  will  topple  headlong  from 
some  sunny  pinnacle  into  an  abysmal  misery. 
But  Swedenborg  is  in  the  spirit  for  near  twoscore 
years,  and,  in  his  easy  chair,  or  at  his  window, 
or  in  his  walks,  holds  converse  as  a  matter  of 
course  with  angels  and  departed  great  ones,  with 
patriarchs  and  devils.” 

Quite  in  keeping  is  this  with  the  author 
who  published  in  the  same  year  A  New 


Method  of  finding  the  Longitude^  and 
The  Apocalypse  Revealed.  Some  of  his 
views,  however,  are  very  fine,  as  this : — 

“  There  is  great  depth  and  beauty  in  that  idea 
of  Dante's  according  to  which  he  represents  him¬ 
self  as  conscious  of  ascending  from  heaven  to 
heaven  in  Paradi.se,  not  by  perception  of  a  tran¬ 
sit  through  space,  but  by  seeing  his  Beatrice 
grow  more  and  more  lovely  : 

“  ‘  lo  non  m’accorai  del  salire  in  ella ; 

Ma  d’eseerv’  entro  mi  feco  assai  fede 

La  donna  mia  ch’  io  vidi  far  pih  bella.’ 

What  is  imagination  with  Dante,  acquires,  in 
the  theo.sophy  of  Swedenborg,  the  constancy  of 
law.  According  to  him,  the  more  I  have  of 
goodness  in  me,  the  more  shall  I  discern  of  the 
loveliness  belonging  to  the  form  of  a  good  angel. 
If  I  am  evil,  the  hideous  forms  of  evil  natures 
will  not  be  repulsive  to  me;  and  ifl  were  placed 
in  heaven,  the  glory  would  afflict  me  with  pain.” 

With  Swedenborg  the  history  of  mysti¬ 
cism  ends.  “  His  theosophy  was  original ; 
mysticism  has  produced  nothing  really 
new  in  that  direction  since  his  day,  and 
the  Northern  seer  still  walks  alone  within 
his  circle.”  The  work  concludes  w’ith  an 
extended  view  of  the  mystical  tendencies  of 
the  present  day,  and  of  those  “old  ideas,  in 
a  new  dress”  which  have  so  zealously  been 
adopted  by  the  assailants  of  revelation, 
especiallv  that  ancient  philosophy  which, 
revived  by  modem  Spiritualism  “  borrows 
from  Christianity  (as  did  Porphyry)  a 
higher  moral  tone  than  it  could  otherwise 
have  reached,  and  then  pretends  to  look 
down  upon  the  ethics  of  the  Scriptures;” 
and  whose  advocates,  even  after  tnrowing 
off  their  biblical  fetters,  and  boasting  their 
onward  progress,  are  compelled  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  “  the  haunting  past  with  them 
still ;  and  after  making  their  escape  from 
antiquated  Paul  and  John,  to  find  them¬ 
selves  in  company  with  antiquated  Pro- 
clus  and  Plotinus !”  In  closing  our  re¬ 
view  of  these  volumes,  it  would  be  most 
unjust  to  the  author  to  omit  all  notice  of 
the  remarkably  full  and  complete  body  of 
notes  which  he  has  appended.  Those  of 
our  readers  acquainted  with  literary  pur¬ 
suits  in  the  present  day,  will  know  how 
seldom  a  writer  troubles  himself  with 
notes  at  all, — but  how  far  more  seldom 
will  he  trouble  himself  with  “  chapter  and 
verse.”  In  this  work,  however,  the  re¬ 
ferences  are  so  ample,  that  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  may  take  it  up  as  a  most 
pleasant  history,  the  student  may  place  it 
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on  hifl  shelf  as  a  text-book  on  the  subject. 
Mr.  Vaughan  deserves  the  hearty  thanks 
of  all  inquirers  for  this  valuable  contribu¬ 


tion  toward,  not  only  the  histoiy  of  opin¬ 
ion,  but,  more  important  still,  the  history 
of  religion. 


From  Titan. 

DROLLERIES  FOR  THE  DOG-DAYS. 


DRYDKX  AND  OTWAT. 

The  renowned  Dryden  and  Otway  were 
contemporaries,  and  lived  for  some  time 
opposite  each  other  in  Fetter  Lane.  One 
morning  the  latter  happened  to  call  upon 
his  brother  bard  about  break&st  time,  but 
was  told  by  his  servant  that  his  master 
was  gone  to  breakfast  with  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  “  Very  well,”  said  Otway ; 
“  tell  your  master  that  I  will  caU  to-mor¬ 
row  morning.” 

Accordingly  he  called  the  next  day, 
about  the  same  hour.  “Well,  is  vour 
master  at  home  now  ?”  “  No,  sir ;  he  is 

just  gone  to  breakfast  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham.”  “He  is!”  cried  Otway; 
and,  actuated  either  by  envy,  pride,  or 
disappoinment,  in  a  kind  of  involuntary 
manner,  took  up  a  piece  of  chalk,  that  lay 
on  the  table  which  stood  upon  the  landing- 
place  near  Dryden’s  chamber,  and  wrote 
over  the  door — 

“Here  lives  Dryden,  a  poet  and  a  wit” 

The  next  morning,  at  breakfiwt,  Dryden 
recognized  the  handwriting,  and  told  the 
servant  to  go  to  Mr.  Otway,  and  desire 
his  company  to  breakfast  with  him.  In 
the  meantime,  with  the  same  piece  of 
chalk,  he  added  to  Otway’s  line  of— 

“  Here  lives  Dryden,  a  poet  and  a  wit” — 

“  This  was  written  by  Otway,  opposite.” 

When  Otway  arrived,  and  saw  that  his 
line  was  linked  with  a  rhyme,  being  a  man 
of  rather  a  petulant  disposition,  he  took 
it  in  dudgeon,  and,  tummg  upon  his  heel, 
told  his  mend  that  he  was  welcome  to 
keep  his  wit  and  his  breakfast  to  himself. 

VOL.  XXXIX.— NO.  I. 


swnFT  versus  lawtees. 

The  celebrated  Dean  Swift,  in  preaching 
an  assize  sermon,  w'as  severe  against  the 
lawyers  for  pleading  against  their  con¬ 
sciences.  After  dinner,  a  young  counsel 
said  some  severe  things  agamst  the  clergy, 
and  added,  that  he  did  not  doubt,  were 
the  devil  to  die,  a  parson  might  be  found 
to  preach  his  funeral  sermon. 

“  Yes,”  said  Swift,  “  I  would,  and  would 
give  the  devil  his  due,  as  I  did  his  child¬ 
ren  this  morning.” 

DEAN  SWIFT  AND  THE  BARBER. 

The  dean,  while  resident  on  his  living 
in  the  County  of  Meath,  before  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s, 
was  daily  shaved  by  the  village  barber, 
who  at  leimth  became  a  great  favorite 
with  him.  Razor,  w’hile  lathering  him  one 
morning,  said  he  had  a  great  favor  to  re¬ 
quest  of  ms  reverence — that  his  neighbours 
had  advised  him  to  take  the  little  public- 
house  at  the  comer  of  the  churchyard, 
which  he  had  done,  in  the  hope  that  by 
uniting  the  profession  of  publican  with  his 
own,  he  might  gain  a  better  maintenance 
for  his  family. 

“  Indeed,”  said  the  dean,  “  and  w’hat 
can  I  do  to  promote  this  happy  union  ?” 

“  And  please  you,”  said  Razor,  “  some 
of  our  customers  have  heard  much  about 
your  reverence’s  poetry ;  so  that,  if  you 
would  but  condescend  to  give  me  a  smart 
little  touch  in  that  way  to  cl^  under  my 
sign,  it  might  be  the  making  of  me  and 
mine  for  ever.” 

“  But  what  do  you  intend  for  your  sigfn  ?” 
says  the  dean. 
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“TheJo%  barber^  if  it  please  your  re¬ 
verence,  with  a  raaor  in  one  hjmd,  and  a 
fuU^t  in  the  other.” 

“Well,”  rejoined  the  dean,  “in  that 
case  there  can  be  no  great  difficulty  in 


tixed  to  the  sign,  and  remained  there  for 
many  years : — 

“Rove  not  from  pole  to  pole;  but  step  in  here, 

Where  nought  excels  the  thaving  but — the 
beer: 

MB.  SEBOEANT  BETTESWOBTH. 

The  following  lines  on  Sergeant  Bettes- 
worth,  which  Swift  inserted  in  one  of  his 
l>oems,  gave  rise  to  a  violent  resentment 
on  the  part  of  the  barrister : — 

“So  at  the  bar  the  booby  Bettesworth, 

Though  half-a-crown  o'erpays  his  sweat's  worth. 
Who  Knows  in  law  nor  text  nor  margent. 

Galls  Singleton  his  brother  eergeant." 

The  poem  was  sent  to  Bettesworth  at  a 
time  when  he  was  sorrounded  with  his 
friends  in  a  convivial  party.  He  read  it 
aloud  till  he  had  finished  the  lines  relative 
to  himself.  He  then  flung  it  down  with 
great  violence — trembled,  and  tamed  pale 
— and  after  some  pause,  his  rage  for  awhile 
depriving  him  of  utterance,  he  took  out 
his  penknife,  and  opening  it  vehemently, 
swore,  “  With  this  very  penknife  I  will 
cut  off  his  ears.” 

He  then  went  to  the  dean’s  house,  and, 
not  finding  him  at  home,  followed  him  to 
the  house  of  a  friend,  where,  being  shown 
into  a  back  room,  he  desired  the  doctor 
might  be  sent  for ;  and  on  Swift  entering 
the  room,  and  asking  what  were  hb  com¬ 
mands,  “Sir,”  said  he,  “I  am  Sergeant 
Bettesworth.” 

“Of  what  regiment,  pray,  sir?”  said 
Swift.  I 

“  O,  Mr.  Dean,  we  know  your  powers 
of  raillery — ^you  know  me  well  enough ;  I 
am  one  of  his  Majesty’s  sergeant’s-at-bw, 
and  I  am  come  to  demand  if  yon  are  the 
author  of  thb  poem”  [producing  it],  “  and 
t  hese  villanous  lines  on  me.” 

“  Sir,”  said  Swift,  “  when  I  was  a  young 
man,  I  had  the  honor  of  being  intimate 
with  some  great  legal  characters,  particu¬ 
larly  Lord  Somers,  who,  knowing  my  pro- 
I>ensity  to  satire,  advised  me,  when  I  lam¬ 
pooned  a  knave  or  ybo?,  never  to  own  it. 


Conformably  to  that  advice,  I  tell  you  I 
am  not  the  author.” 

BEM  JONSOM  AND  THE  VIMTMEB. 

A  vintner,  to  whom  Ben  Jonson  was 
once  in  debt,  invited  him  to  dine  at  Fal¬ 
con  Tavern,  and  told  him  that,  if  he  would 
give  him  an  immediate  answer  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  questions,  he  would  forgive  him 
his  debt.  The  vintner  asked  him  what 
God  b  best  pleased  with ;  what  the  devil 
b  best  pleased  Buth ;  what  the  world  is 
best  pleased  with ;  and  B’hat  he  B'as  best 

E leased  B’ith.  Ben,  without  the  least 
esitation,  gave  the  following  reply ; 
which,  as  an  impromptu,  deserves  no  small 
share  of  prabe : 

“  God  is  best  pleased  when  men  forsake  their 
sin ; 

The  devil  b  best  pleased  when  they  persist 
therein ; 

The  world's  best  pleased  when  thou  dost  sell 
good  wine ; 

And  you’re  b^  pleased  when  I  do  pay  for 
mine.” 

THE  BONE  OF  MT  BONE. 

A  sprightly  young  belle,  who  was  an 
admirer  of  poetry,  would  often  tease  her 
beau  to  write  verses  for  her,  as  he  had 
made  some  acquaintance  with  the  Muses. 
One  day,  becoming  quite  importunate,  she 
would  take  no  denial.  “  Come,  pray,  do 
now  write  some  poetry  for  me — won't 
you  ?  I’ll  help  you  out.  I’ll  fumbh  you 
with  rhymes  if  you  will  make  lines  for 
them.  Here  now — 


He  at  length  good-humoredly  complied, 
and  filled  up  the  measure  as  follows : 

“  To  a  form  that  is  bultless,  a  &ce  which  must — 
please, 

Is  added  a  restless  desire  just  to — tease ; 

O,  how  my  hard  fate  I  should  ever  be — moan, 
Could  I  but  believe  she’d  be  bone  of  my  bone !” 

BIVAL  BEMEMBBANiTE. 

Mr.  Gifford  to  Mr.  Haelitt. 

**  What  we  read  from  your  pen  we  remember  no 


Ifr.  ffatlitt  to  Mr.  Gifford. 

“  What  we  read  from  your  pen  we  remember 
before." 
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▲NSCDOTB  OF  BURNS. 

Burns  was  standing  one  day  upon  the 
quay  at  Greenock,  when  a  wealthy  mer- 
<^ant  belonging  to  the  town,  had  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  Hill  into  the  harbor.  lie  was 
no  swinuner ;  and  his  death  would  have 
been  inevitable,  had  not  a  sailor,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  passing  at  the  time,  imme¬ 
diately  plunged  in,  and,  at  the  risk  of  his 
own  life,  rescued  him  from  his  dangerous 
situation. 

The  Greenock  merchant,  upon  recover¬ 
ing  a  little  from  his  fright,  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket,  and  generously  presented 
the  sailor  with  a  shilling !  The  crowd,  I 
who  were  by  this  time  collected,  loudly 
protested  against  the  contemptible  insig¬ 
nificance  of  the  sum,  but  Bums,  with  a 
smile  of  ineffable  sconi,  entreated  them  to 
restram  their  clamor;  “  for,”  said  he,  “the 
gentleman  is  of  course  the  best  judge  of 
the  value  of  his  own  life.” 

CAMPBKLL  AND  HIS  BROTHSB. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  poet  Camp¬ 
bell  and  his  elder  brother  were  in  b^ 
together,  the  poet  was  more  than  usually 
restless,  and  in  the  ardor  of  inspiration, 
inflicted  sundry  kicks  upon  his  less  ele¬ 
vated  brother,  which  the  other  received 
with  his  usual  sang-froid. 

In  the  morning,  however,  he  took  the 
first  op|»ortunity  of  interrogating  the  poet 
as  to  the  cause  of  his  perplexed  slumbers. 
“  I  was  not  asleep,”  he  replied,  “  but  was 
attempting  a  poem  upon  grandeur,  and 
could  not  get  the  lines  to  please  me  at 
all ;  with  one  or  two  alterations,  however, 
I  tliink  it  will  do  now.” 

“  Indeed !”  swd  the  elder  brother  drily : 

well,  Tom,  I  don’t  know  what  share  you 
claim  in  this  effusion,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
/  had  all  the  bold  strokes  of  it.” 

BATHOS. 

The  art  of  “  sinking  in  poetry”  was 
never,  perhaps,  better  illustrated  than  in 
the  following  epitaph,  written  by  Howell 
ii{K>n  Charles  I. : 

So  fell  the  royal  oak  by  a  wild  crew 
Of  mongrel  shrubs,  that  underneath  him  grew ; 
So  fell  the  lion,  by  a  pack  of  curs. 

So  the  rose  withered  ’twixt  a  knot  of  burs ; 

So  fell  the  eagle  by  a  swarm  of  gnats ; 

So  the  whale  periled  by  a  shoal  of  sprats  I” 


DI,  DO,  DUM. 

Two  punsters  being  in  company  together, 
one  desired  the  other  to  make  a  pun  upon 
the  following  words — di,  do,  dum  ;  when, 
after  a  little  consideration,  he  produced 
the  following : 

“  When  Dido  found  iEneas  did  not  come. 

She  mourned  in  silence,  and  was  Di-do-dum” 
(dumb.) 

QUERN  BUEABETH  AND  THE  MAYOR. 

When  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Falken- 
■stone,  the  inhabitants  employed  their  par¬ 
ish-clerk  to  versify  their  addresses.  The 
mayor  being  introduced,  he  with  great 
gravity  mounted  a  three-legged  stool,  and 
commenced  his  poetical  declamation  thus: 

“  0  mighty  Queene, 

Welcome  to  Falkensteene.” 

Elizabeth  burst  into  a  loud  roar  of 
laughter,  and,  without  giving  his  worship 
time  to  recover  himself,  she  replied — 

“  You  great  fool. 

Get  off  that  stool" 

DEAN  SWIFT. 

The  motto  which  was  inserted  under 
the  arms  of  William  Prince  of  Orange  on 
his  accession  to  the  English  crown,  was 
“  Non  rapui.,  sed  recepi."^  (I  did  not  steal 
it,  but  I  received  it.) 

This  being  shown  to  Dean  Swift,  he 
said,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  “  The  receiver 
is  as  bad  as  the  thief.'’* 

canning’s  lozenges. 

When  Canning  was  challenged  to  find 
a  rhyme  for  Julianna,  he  immediately 
wrote — 

“Walking  in  the  shady  grove 
With  my  Juliana, 

For  lozenges  I  gave  my  love 
Ip-e-cac-u-an-ha.” 

There  might  be  now  as  much  fact  as 
there  was  then  fiction  in  the  verses.  Ipe¬ 
cacuanha  lozenges  are  now  sold  by  the 
apothecaries. 

porson’s  satike. 

A  very  pointed  and  severe  thing  was 
uttered  by  Professor  Porson,  a  short  time 


before  his  death.  Being  in  a  mixed  com-  j 
pany,  among  which  were  many  eminent 
literary  characters,  and  particularly  Mr.  ] 

S - y,  the  poet,  who  had  a  very  high 

opinion  of  his  oten  talents,  the  conversa¬ 
tion  turned  on  some  of  his  own  produc¬ 
tions,  when,  as  usual  he  began  to  extol 
theUr  merits. 

“  I  will  tell  you,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Porson, 
‘‘  what  I  think  of  your  poetical  works ; 
they  will  be  read  when  Shakspere’s  and 
Milton’s  are  forgotten?'*  (every  eye  was  in¬ 
stantly  turned  upon  the  professor) — “  hut 
not  till  then  /” 

DANTE. 

The  secret  in  Dante’s  struggle  through 
life  was  in  the  reckless  sarcasm  of  his 
answer  to  the  Prince  of  Verona,  who 
asked  him  how  he  could  account  for  the 
fact,  that,  in  the  household  of  princes,  the 
court  fool  was  in  greater  favor  than  the 
philosopher.  “  Similarity  of  mind,”  said 
the  fierce  genius,  “  is  all  over  the  world 
the  source  of  fiiendship.” 

DID’NT  DO  ANYTHING  ELSE. 

Coleridge,  during  one  of  his  intermin¬ 
able  table-talks,  said  to  Lamb,  “  Charley, 
did  you  ever  hear  me  preach  ?” 

“  I  never  heard  you  do  anything  else,” 
was  the  prompt  and  witty  reply  oi  Elia. 


AN  UNEUBNISHSD  HOUSE. 

While  Mr.  Thomas  Sheridan,  son  of  the 
late  celebrated  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
was  candidate  for  the  representation  of  a 
Cornish  borough,  he  told  his  father,  if  he 
succeeded,  he  should  place  a  label  on  his 
forehead  with  these  words,  “  To  let,”  and 
side  with  the  party  that  made  the  best 
offer.  “Right,  Tom,”  said  the  father; 
“  but  don’t  forget  to  add  the  word  unfur¬ 
nished?'* 


EPIOBAM  BY  POPE  IN  HIS  LAST  ILLNESS. 


During  Pope’s  last  illness,  a  squabble 
happened  in  his  chamber  between  his  two 
physicians,  Dr.  Burton  and  Dr.  Thompson, 
they  mutually  charging  the  other  with 
hastening  the  death  of  the  patient  by  im¬ 
proper  prescriptions.  Pope  at  length 
silenced  them,  saying,  “Gentlemen,  I  only 
leam  by  your  discourse  that  I  am  in  a 
dangerous  way ;  therefore  all  I  now  ask  is, 
that  the  following  epigram  ma^  be  added 
after  my  death  to  the  next  edition  of  the 
Dunciad,  by  way  of  the  postscript : 


DIFFEBENCE  BETWEEN  A  CLOCK  AND  A 
WOMAN. 

I  “  Dunces,  rejoice ;  forgive  all  censures  past ; 

Fontenelle  being  asked  one  day,  by  a  i  The  greatest  dunce  h^  killed  your  foe  at  last 


fiune  of  which  still  attaches  itself  to  the 
Alma  Mater  Edinensis,  with  Homer, 
Jeffrey,  and  Brougham;  and  the  palmy 
days  of  the  Edinburgh  Jievietr^  and  of 
Whiggery  triumphant  at  the  bench — the 
very  fastness  of  Toryism.  But,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  Edinburgh  may  still  be  said 
to  have  retained  some  of  its  old  leading 
characteristics  of  exclusiveness,  formality. 


Nowhebe  perhaps  did  society  undergo 
such  a  remarkable  change  as  it  did  in 
{Edinburgh  between  the  early  and  the  last 
days  of  Henry  Lord  Cockbum’s  forensic 
life ;  between  the  days  when  Henry  Cock- 
bum  sided  at  the  Speculative  Society,  the 


•  Memorials  of  His  Time.  By  Henry  Codebom. 
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and  originality.  The  Scotch  families  are 
still  held  together,  although  the  lives  of 
the  male  representatives  may  in  great 
part  have  been  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  public  at  home  or  abroad,  by  the  old 
spirit  of  clanship;  a  true  Scot  speaks 
to  his  last  hour  of  a  Dick  of  Fres- 
tonfield,  a  Murray  of  Henderland,  or  a 
Trotter  of  Mortonhall,  with  a  gusto  and 
a  reverence  utterly  unknown  in  England, 
'fhe  Scots  are  proud  of  their  descent  and 
connections,  and  they  are  also  proud  of 
their  philosophers.  “  Though  living  in  all 
the  succeedmg  splendors,”  says  Lord 
Cockbum,  “  it  has  been  a  constant  grati¬ 
fication  to  me  to  remember  that  I  saw  the 
last  remains  of  a  school  so  illustrious  and 
so  national,  and  that  I  was  privileged  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  ‘  skirts  of  glory’ 
of  the  first,  or  at  least  of  the  second, 
great  philosophical  age  of  Scotland.” 

Hence  it  is  that  a  chronicle  of  local 
manners  and  usages,  including  descriptions 
of  the  persons,  sayings,  and  doings  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  men,  with  a  record  of  impor¬ 
tant  events  such  as  are  presented  to  us  by 
Lord  Cockbum,  and  w'hich  extend  from 
the  days  of  Dugald  Stewart,  Dr.  A. 
Ferguson,  Dr.  Black,  and  Professor  Robi¬ 
son — of  Dr.  Gregory,  Lord  Monboddo, 
Lord  Braxfield,  and  Lord  Meadowbank — 
to  those  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  John  Wilson, 
Dr.  Chalmers,  and  of  Jeffrey,  Moncreiff, 
and  Abercromby,  present  features  of  in¬ 
terest  such  as  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Henry  Cockbum  was  bom  in  1779. 

I  lis  father  was  then  sheriff  of  the  county 
of  Midlothian ;  so  that  Harry  had  that 
which  was  indispensable  in  the  northern 
metropolis — a  birthright  to  good  society. 
Nor  was  he  blind  to  the  advantages  of 
connection.  His  mother’s  sister,  he  places 
on  record,  was  married  to  Henry  Dundas, 
the  first  Viscount  ^lelville,  and  “our  family 
and  that  of  the  once  powerful  house  of 
Amiston  were  connected  by  blood.”  In 
October,  1787,  Henry  was  sent  to  the 
High  School,  at  a  time  when  the  boys 
dressed  in  scarlet  w'aistcoats  and  bright- 
green  coats,  with  browTi  corduroy  breeches. 
Like  manv  another  youth  destined  to 
shine  in  after  life,  Henry  did  not  at  first 
take  kindly  to  scholastic  discipline.  “  I 
was  driven  stupid,”  he  says.  “  Oh  !  the 
bodily  .and  mental  wearisomeness  of  sitting 
six  hours  a  day,  staring  idly  at  a  page, 
without  motion  and  without  thought,  and 
trembling  at  the  gradual  approach  of  the 
merciless  giant.  I  never  got  a  single  I 


prize,  and  once  sat  boobie  at  the  annual 
public  examination.”  He  got  on  better 
under  Dr.  Adam,  the  author  of  the  work 
on  “  Roman  Antiquities,”  of  whose  good¬ 
ness,  as  well  as  learning,  he  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms. 

“  They  had  the  l>arbarity  to  make  us  be  in 
school  during  summer  at  seven  in  the  morning. 

I  once  start^  out  of  bed,  thinking  I  was  too 
late,  and  got  out  of  the  house  unquestioned. 
On  reaching  the  High  School  gate,  I  found  it 
locked,  and  saw  the  yards,  through  the  bars, 
silent  and  motionless.  I  withdrew  alarmed, 
and  went  near  the  Tron  Church  to  see  the  clock. 
It  was  only  about  two  or  three.  Not  a  creature 
was  on  the  street;  not  even  watchmen,  who 
were  of  much  later  introduction.  I  came  home 
awed,  as  if  I  liad  seen  a  dead  city,  and  the  im¬ 
pression  of  that  hour  has  never  been  effaced.” 

Only  two  boys  besides  Henry  Cock¬ 
bum,  who  were  at  the  High  School  at  the 
same  time  as  himself,  have  since  reached' 
any  great  eminence.  These  two  were 
Francis  Homer  and  Henry  Brougham. 
Horner  was  then  exactly  what  he  con¬ 
tinued  afterwards  to  be — ^grave,  studious, 
honorable,  kind ;  steadily  pursuing  his 
own  cultivation ;  everything  he  did  mark¬ 
ed  by  thoughtfulness  and  greatness. 

“Before  leaving  the  school  we  subscribed  for  a 
book  which  we  presented  to  the  rector ;  a  pro¬ 
ceeding 'then  unprecedented.  It  fell  to  Homer 
as  the  dux  to  give  it,  and  he  never  acquitted 
himself  better.  It  was  on  the  day  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  examination  ;  and  after  the  prizes  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  and  the  spectators  thought  that  the 
business  was  over,  he  stood  forth  with  one 
volume  of  the  book  in  his  hand,  and  in  a  dis¬ 
tinct  though  tremulous  voice,  and  a  firm  but 
modest  manner,  addressed  Adam  in  a  Latin 
speech  of  his  own  composition  not  exceeding 
three  or  four  sentences,  expressive  of  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  affection  with  which  we  all  took  leave 
of  our  master.  The  effect  was  complete,  on 
Adam,  on  the  audience,  and  on  the  boys.  I 
was  far  down  in  the  class,  and  can  still  recall 
the  feeling  of  enthusiastic  but  despairing  ad¬ 
miration  with  which  I  witnessed  the  scene.  I 
thought  Homer  a  god,  and  wondered  what  it 
was  that  made  such  a  hopeless  difference  between 
him  and  me. 

“Brougham  was  not  in  the  cla.ss  with  me. 
Before  getting  to  the  rector’s  clas.s,  he  had  been 
under  Luke  Fraser,  who,  in  his  two  immediately 
preceding  courses  of  four  years  each,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  have  Francis  Jeffrey  and  Walter 
Scott  as  his  pupils.  Brougham  made  his  first 
public  explosion  while  at  Fraser’s  class.  He 
dared  to  differ  from  Fraser,  a  hot  but  good- 
natured  old-fellow,  on  some  small  bit  of  latinity. 
The  ma.ster,  like  other  men  in  power,  maintain¬ 
ed  his  own  infallibility,  puni.shed  the  rebel,  and 
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flattered  himself  that  the  afiair  was  over.  But 
Brougham  reappeared  next  day,  loaded  with 
books,  returned  to  the  charge  l^fore  the  whole 
class,  and  compelled  honest  Luke  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  he  had  been  wrong.  This  made 
Brougham  famous  throughout  the  whole  school 
I  remember,  as  well  as  if  it  had  been  yesterday, 
having  had  him  pointed  out  to  me  as  ‘  the  fel¬ 
low  who  had  beat  the  master.’  It  was  then  that 
I  first  saw  him.” 

The  valley  of  the  Gala  is  a.s8ociated 
with  Cockbum’s  earliest  recollections.  | 
There  was  fishing,  bathing,  and  an  old 
ale-house  at  Heriot  to  riot  in.  “  What 
delight !  a  house  to  ourselves,  on  a  moor ; 
a  burn  ;  nobody  to  interfere  wdth  us ;  the 
power  of  ringing  the  bell  as  we  chose;  the 
ordering  of  our  own  dinner ;  blowing  the 
peat-fire  ;  laughing  as  often  and  as  loud  as 
we  liked.  What  a  day !” 

Nor  was  it  merely  youngsters  who  fi’e- 
•quented  lone  hostelries  on  the  moors  at 
tnat  time.  People  sometimes  say  that 
there  is  no  probability  in  Scott’s  making 
the  party  in  Waverley  retire  from  the 
Castle  to  the  Howf;  but  young  Harry 
describes  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  then 
living  at  Dalkeith ;  Henry  Dundas  at 
Melville ;  Robert  Dundas,  the  lord  advo¬ 
cate,  at  Amiston ;  Hepburn,  of  Clerking- 
ton,  at  Middleton  ;  and  several  of  the  rest 
of  the  aristocracy  of  Midlothian,  as  leav¬ 
ing  their  families  and  luxurious  houses  to 
to  congregate  in  a  wretched  ale-house  for 
a  day  of  freedom  and  jollity : 

“We  found  them  roaring  and  singing  and 
laughing,  in  a  low-roofed  room  scarcely  large 
enough  to  hold  them,  with  wooden  chairs  and  a 
sanded  floor.  When  their  own  lacqueys,  who 
were  carrying  on  high  life  in  the  kitchen,  did 
not  choose  to  attend,  the  masters  were  served 
by  two  women.  There  was  plenty  of  wine,  par¬ 
ticularly  claret,  in  rapid  circulation  on  the  table ; 
but  my  eye  was  chiefly  attracted  by  a  huge 
bowl  of  hot  whisky  punch,  the  steam  of  which 
was  almost  dropping  from  the  roof  while  the  odor 
was  enough  to  perfume  the  whole  pari.sh.  We 
were  called  in,  and  made  to  partake,  and  were 
very  kindly  us^  particularly  by  my  uncle  Harry 
Dundas.  How  they  did  joke  and  laugh  1  with 
songs,  and  toasts,  and  disputation,  and  no  want 
of  practical  fun.  I  don’t  remember  any  thing 
they  sud,  and  probably  did  not  understand  it 
But  the  noise,  and  the  heat,  and  the  uproarious 
mirth — I  think  I  hear  and  feel  them  yet  My 
father  was  in  the  chair ;  and  he  having  gone  out 
for  a  little,  one  of  us  boys  was  voted  into  his 
place,  and  the  boy’s  health  was  drunk,  with  all 
the  honors,  as  ‘  the  young  convener.  Hurra  I 
hurra !  may  he  be  a  better  man  than  his  father  I 
hurra !  hurra !’  I  need  not  mention  that  they 


were  all  in  a  state  of  elevation ;  though  there 
was  nothing  like  absolute  intoxication,  so  far  as 
I  could  judge.” 

In  1793  young  Harry  was  sent  to  the 
college  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  being  kept 
nine  years  at  two  dead  languages,  “  which 
we  did  not  learn,  “  the  intellectual  world 
was  begtm  to  be  opened  to  him  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Finlayson’s  lectures  on  what  was 
styled  “  Logic.”  After  this  he  advanced 
to  the  “  Moral  Philosophy”  of  Dugald 
Stew'art,  which  was  tlie  great  era  in  the 
progress  of  young  men’s  minds.  “To 
me,”  Henry  Cockbum  places  on  record, 
“  his  lectures  were  like  the  opening  of  the 
heavens.  1  felt  that  1  had  a  soul.  His 
noble  views,  unfolded  in  glorious  sentences, 
elevated  me  into  a  higher  world.  I  was 
as  much  excited  and  charmed  as  any  man 
of  cultivated  taste  would  be,  who,  after 
being  ignorant  of  their  existence,  was 
admitted  to  all  the  glories  of  Milton  and 
Cicero  and  Shakspeare.  They  changed 
my  whole  nature.” 

Study  now  began  to  be  mixed  up  with 
the  pleasures  naturally  sought  after  by 
youth.  The  assembly-rooms  in  those  days 
were  in  George-square,  and  martinet 
dowagers  and  venerable  beaux  acted  as 
masters  and  mistresses  of  the  ceremonies. 
No*  couple  could  dance  unless  each  party 
was  provided  with  a  ticket  prescribing  the 
precise  place  in  the  precise  dance.  Woe 
on  the  poor  girl  who  with  a  ticket  2.  7, 
was  found  opposite  a  youth  marked  5.  9  ! 
It  was  flirting  without  a  license,  and  look¬ 
ed  very  ill,  .and  would  probably  be  report¬ 
ed  by  the  ticket-director  of  that  dance  to 
the  mother.  Such  a  thing  as  a  compact 
to  dance,  by  a  couple  without  official 
authority,  would  have  been  an  outrage 
that  could  scarcely  be  contemplated. 

The  prevailing  dinner-hour  at  that  time 
was  about  three  o’clock,  or  rather  two,  if 
there  was  no  company.  Swearing  and 
drunkenness,  which  have  been  long  banished 
from  all  respectable  society,  were  very- 
prevalent.  Lord  Braifield  apologized  to 
a  lady  whom  he  cursed  at  whist  for  bad 
play,  by  declaring  that  he  had  mistaken 
her  for  his  wife.  At  dinner,  healths  and 
toasts  were  special  torments — oppressions 
which  can  not  now  be  conceived.  Wine 
was  rarely  on  the  table.  It  had  to  be 
called  for,  and  it  was  thought  sottish  and 
rude  to  take  wine  without  dedicating  it 
to  the  health  of  some  one.  Lord  Cock- 
burn  was  present,  about  1803,  when  the 
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late  Duke  of  Bnocleuch  took  a  glaiw  of 
sherry  by  himself  at  the  table  of  Charles 
Hope,  then  lord  advocate,  and  this  was 
noticed  afterwards  as  a  piece  of  dncal  con¬ 
tempt.  This  prandial  nuisance  was  horri¬ 
ble.  But  it  was  nothing  to  what  followed. 
For  after  dinner,  and  before  the  ladies  re¬ 
tired,  there  generally  began  what  were 
called  “  Rounds”  of  toasts  followed  by 
“  Sentiments;”  a  faint  conception  of  whose 
nauseousness  can  be  easily  formed  from 
the  practice  still  existing  in  some  societies, 
who,  having  no  ideas  of  their  own,  are 
compelled  to  found  their  claims  to  sociality 
upon  the  ready-made  wit  of  others. 

“  But  a  new  generation  gradually  laughed  the 
sentiments  away ;  so  that  at  last  one  could  only  be 
got  as  a  curiosity,  from  some  old-frshioned  prac¬ 
titioner.  They  survived  longer  in  male  parties, 
especially  of  a  wild  character.  Yet  Srott,  in 
presiding  even  at  the  grave  annual  dinners  of 
the  Bannatyne  Club,  always  insisted  on  rounds 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  of  authors  and 
printers,  poets  and  kings,  in  regular  pairs.  Of 
I'ourse,  in  that  toasting  and  loyal  a^,  the  king 
was  never  forgotten,  even  though  the  company 
consisted  only  of  the  host  and  his  wife  and 
children.” 

“  There  is  no  contra.st,”  Lord  Cockburn 
goes  to  say,  “  between  those  old  days  and 
the  present,  that  strike  me  so  strongly  as 
that  suggested  by  the  differences  in  reli¬ 
gious  observ.ances ;  not  so  much  by  the 
world  in  general,  as  by  deeply  religious 
people.  I  knew  the  habits  of  the  religious 
very  well,  partly  through  the  piety  of  my 
mother  and  her  friends,  the  strict  religious 
education  of  her  children,  and  our  connec¬ 
tion  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  our  devout  clergymen.  1  could  mention 
many  practices  of  our  old  pious  which 
would  horrify  modem  zealots.”  The  learn¬ 
ed  old  man  then  proceeds  to  show  how 
erroneous  it  is  to  condemn  the  last  age  as 
infidel,  because  it  was  not  given  up  to  the 
modem  fashions  and  extravagances  com¬ 
mitted  under  the  guise  of  piety. 

But  in  politics  the  old  people  were  as 
illiberal  as  the  modems  are  in  religious 
observances.  Eveiy'thing  that  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  a  liberal  tendency  was  at 
once  and  summarily  denounced.  The 
progress  of  the  French  revolution  tended 
much  to  strengthen  this  spirit  of  opposi¬ 
tion: 

“  No  doubt  the  intolerance  was  justified,  or  at 
least  provoked,  by  fright  at  first ;  but  this  soon 
became  a  pretence ;  and  the  hourly  violence 


that  prevailed  wa.s  kept  up  chiefly  as  a  fiwtious 
engine.  1  lived  in  the  midst  of  it  My  frther’s 
house  was  one  of  the  places  where  the  leaders, 
and  the  ardent  followers,  of  the  party  in  power 
were  in  the  constant  habit  of  assembling.  1 
can  rit  yet,  in  imagination,  at  the  small  ride- 
table,  and  overhear  the  conversation,  a  few  feet 
off  at  the  established  Wednesday  dinner.  How 
they  raved !  What  sentiments !  What  princi¬ 
ples  1  Not  that  I  differed  from  them.  I  thought 
them  quite  right ;  and  hated  liberty  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  much  as  they  did.  But  tiiis  drove  me 
into  an  opposite  horror ;  for  I  was  terrified  out 
of  such  wits  as  they  left  me  at  the  idea  of  blood¬ 
shed,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  it  could 
be  avoided.  My  reason  no  sooner  began  to  open, 
and  to  get  some  fkir  play,  than  the  distressing 
wisdom  of  my  ancestors  began  to  fade,  and  the 
more  attractive  sense  that  I  met  with  among  the 
young  men  into  whose  company  our  debating 
societies  threw  me,  gradually  hanlened  me  into 
what  I  became — whatever  this  was.” 

Some  of  Lord  Cockbum’s  pleasantest 
rcminiscenses  are  connected  with  the  men 
of  the  past  generation,  who  did  honor  to 
Scotland  by  their  literature  and  i)hilo80j)hy. 
His  pictures  of  Principal  Robertson,  of 
Adam  Ferguson,  the  historian  of  Rome,  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Black,  of  Dr.  Henry,  of  Dr, 
Thomas  Macknight,  of  Dr.  John  Erskine, 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlyle,  of  Professor  John 
Robison,  are  positive  photographs.  One 
excerpt  will  prove  what  we  say : 

“  Dr.  Joseph  Black  had,  at  one  time,  a  house 
near  us,  to  the  west  He  was  a  striking  and 
beautiful  person;  tall,  very  thin,  and  cadave¬ 
rously  pale ;  his  hair  carefully  powdered,  though 
there  was  little  of  it  except  what  was  collectefl 
into  a  long  thin  queue ;  his  eyes  dark,  clear,  and 
large,  like  deep  pools  of  pure  water.  He  wore 
black  speckless  clothes,  silk  stockings,  silver 
buckles,  and  either  a  slim  green  silk  umbrella, 
or  a  genteel  brown  cane.  The  general  frame 
and  air  were  feeble  and  slender.  The  wildest 
boy  respected  Black.  No  lad  could  be  irreve¬ 
rent  towards  a  man  so  pale,  so  gentle,  so  elegant, 
and  so  illustrious.  So  he  glided,  like  a  spirit, 
through  our  rather  mischievous  sportiveness, 
unharmed.  He  died  seated,  with  a  bowl  of  milk 
on  his  knee,  of  which  his  ceasing  to  live  did  not 
spill  a  drop;  a  departing  which  it  seemed,  after 
the  event  happen^,  might  have  been  foretold  of 
this  atteunated  philosophical  gentleman. 

“  I  have  known  of  some  peaceful  deaths  not 
unlike  this ;  but  one  that  was  even  more  than 
tranquil  was  that  of  Dr.  Henry  the  historian — 
about  1790,  I  think.  I  had  the  account  of  it 
from  Sir  Harry  Moncreiff,  who  I  believe  was  his 
favorite  younger  friend.  The  Doctor  was  liv¬ 
ing  at  a  place  of  his  own  in  his  native  county 
of  Stirling.  He  was  about  seventy-two,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  very  feeble.  He  wrote  to 
Sir  Harry  that  he  was  dying,  and  thus  invited 
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him  for  the  Ust  time — '  Come  out  here  directly. 

I  have  got  something  to  do  this  week,  I  have 
got  to  die.’  Sir  Harry  went;  and  found  his 
friend  plainly  sinking,  but  resigned  and  cheer¬ 
ful.  He  had  no  children,  and  there  was  nobody 
with  him  except  his  wife.  She  and  Sir  Harry 
remained  alone  with  him  for  about  three  da^s, 
being  his  last  three ;  during  a  great  part  of  which 
the  reverend  historian  sat  in  his  casy-chair,  and 
conversed,  and  listened  to  reading,  and  dozed. 
While  engaged  in  this  way,  the  hoofs  of  a  horse 
were  hea^  clattering  in  the  court  below.  Mrs. 
Henry  looked  out,  and  exclaimed  that  it  was 
’  that  wearisome  body,’  naming  a  neighboring 
minister,  who  was  famous  for  never  leaving  a 
house  after  he  once  got  into  it  ‘  Keep  him  out,’ 
cried  the  Doctor,  ‘  don’t  let  the  cratur  in  here.’ 
But  before  they  could  secure  his  exclusion,  the 
cratur’s  steps  were  heard  on  the  stair,  and  he 
was  at  the  door.  The  Doctor  instantly  winked 
signiticantly,  and  signed  to  them  to  sit  down  and 
be  quiet,  and  he  would  pretend  to  be  sleeping. 
The  hint  was  taken ;  and  when  the  intruder  en¬ 
tered,  he  found  the  patient  asleep  in  his  cush¬ 
ioned  chair.  Sir  Harry  and  Mrs.  Henry  put  their 
fin^rs  to  their  lips,  and  pointing  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  slumberer  as  one  not  to  be  disturbed, 
shook  their  heads.  The  man  sat  down  near  the 
door,  like  one  inclined  to  wait  till  the  nap  should 
be  over.  Once  or  twice  he  tried  to  speak ;  but 
was  instantly  repressed  by  another  finger  on 
the  lip,  and  another  shake  of  the  head.  So  he 
sat  on,  all  in  perfect  silence,  for  above  a  quarter 
of  an  hour ;  during  which  Sir  Harry  occasion¬ 
ally  detect^  the  dying  man  peeping  cautiously 
through  the  fringes  of  his  eyelids,  to  see  how 
hi.s  visitor  was  coming  on.  At  last  Sir  Harry 
tired,  and  he  and  Mrs.  Henry  pointing  to  the 
poor  Doctor,  fairly  waived  the  visitor  out  of  the 
room ;  on  which  the  Doctor  opened  his  eyes 
wide,  and  had  a  tolerably  hearty  laugh ;  which 
was  renewed  when  the  sound  of  the  horse’s  feet 
made  them  certain  that  their  friend  was  actually 
off  the  premises.  Dr.  Henry  died  that  night. 
A  pious  and  learned  man,  with  considerable 
merit  in  the  execution,  and  complete  originality 
in  the  plan,  of  his  history.” 

There  was  also  at  that  time,  and,  in¬ 
deed,  there  is  still  to  be  met  with — but  at 
rare  intervals — a  singular  race  of  excellent 
Scotch  old  ladies.  They  were  a  delight¬ 
ful  set ;  strong-headed,  warm-hearted,  and 
high-spirited;  the  fire  of  their  tempers  not 
always  latent ;  merry  even  in  solitude ; 
very  resolute ;  indifferent  about  the  modes 
and  habits  of  the  modem  world ;  and  ad¬ 
hering  to  their  own  ways,  so  as  to  stand 
out  like  primitive  rocks  above  ordinary  so¬ 
ciety  : 

“  There  sits  a  clergyman’s  widow,  the  mother 
of  the  first  Sir  David  Dundas,  the  introducer  of 
our  Gennan  system  of  military  manoeuvre.s,  and 
at  one  time  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 


army.  We  used  to  to  to  her  house  in  Bunker’s 
Hill,  when  boys,  on  Sundays  between  the  morn¬ 
ing  and  afternoon  sermons,  where  we  were  cher¬ 
ished  with  Scotch  broth,  and  cake.s,  and  many  a 
joke  from  the  old  lady.  Age  had  made  her  in¬ 
capable  of  walking  even  across  the  room ;  so, 
chid  in  a  plain  black  silk  gown,  and  a  pure  mus¬ 
lin  cap,  she  sat  half  encircled  by  a  high-backed 
black  leather  chair,  reading ;  with  silver  specta¬ 
cles  stuck  on  her  thin  nose ;  and  interspersing 
her  studies,  and  her  days,  with  much  laughter, 
and  not  a  little  sarcasm.  What  a  spirit  t  ^ere 
was  more  fun  and  sense  round  that  chair  than 
in  the  theatre  or  the  church.  I  remember  one 
of  her  granddaughters  stumbling,  in  the  course 
of  reading  the  newspapers  to  her,  on  a  paragraph 
which  stated  that  a  liuly’s  reputation  had  suf¬ 
fered  from  some  indiscreet  talk  on  the  part  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Up  she  of  fourscore  sat. 
and  said  with  an  indignant  shake  of  her  shrivel¬ 
led  fist  and  a  keen  voice — ‘  The  dawmed  villain ! 
does  he  kiss  and  tell !’  ” 

And  Lady  Amiston,  the  mother  of  the 
first  Lord  Melville,  a  good  representative, 
in  her  general  air  and  bearing,  of  what  the 
noble  English  ladies  must  have  been  bi 
their  youth,  who  were  queens  in  their  fa¬ 
mily  castles,  and  stood  sieges  ui  defence 
of  them : 

”  She  was  in  her  son’s  house  in  Qeorge-square 
when  it  was  attacked  by  the  mob  in  1793  or 
1794,  and  though  no  windows  could  be  smashed 
at  that  time  by  the  populace  without  the  inmates 
thinking  cS  the  bloody  streets  of  Paris,  she  was 
perfectly  firm,  most  contemptuous  of  the  assail¬ 
ants,  and  with  a  heroic  confidence  in  her  son’s 
doing  his  duty.  She  once  wished  us  to  go  some¬ 
where  for  her  on  an  evening ;  and  on  one  of  u.s 
objecting  that  if  we  did,  our  lessons  for  next 
day  could  not  be  got  ready — ‘  Hoot  man !’  said 
she,  ‘  what  o’  that  1  as  they  used  to  say  in  my 
day — it’s  only  het  hips  and  awa’  again.’  ” 

And  Sophia — or,  a.s  she  was  always  cal¬ 
led,  Supby — Johnston,  of  the  Hilton  fa¬ 
mily  : 

“  Her  own  proper  den  was  in  a  flat  on  the 
ground-floor  of  a  hou.se  in  Windmill  street, 
where  her  sole  companion  was  a  single  female 
servant  When  the  servant  went  out,  which 
she  generally  took  the  liberty  of  doing  for  the 
whole  of  Sunday,  Suphy’s  orders  were  that  she 
should  lock  the  door,  and  take  the  key  with  her. 
This  saved  Suphy  the  torment  of always  rising ; 
for  people  went  away  when  they  found  the  house, 
as  they  thought,  shut  up.  But  she  had  a  hole 
through  which  she  saw  them  perfectly  well ; 
and,  if  she  was  inclined,  she  conversed  through 
this  orifice ;  and  when  tired  of  them  told  them 
to  go  away. 

“  Though  enjopng  life,  neither  she  nor  any  of 
those  stout-hearted  woman  had  any  horror  of 
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(loath.  When  Suphy’s  day  was  visibly  approach- 
itif?,  Dr.  Gregory  prescribed  abstinence  from 
animal  food,  and  recommended  ‘spoon  meat,’ 
unless  she  wished  to  die.  ‘  Dee,  Doctor !  odd —  : 
I’m  thinking  they’ve  forgotten  an  auld  wife  like 
me  up  yonder!’  However,  when  he  came  back 
next  day,  the  Doctor  found  her  at  the  spoon  meat 
— supping  a  haggis.  She  was  remembered.” 

Miss  Menie  Trotter,  of  the  Mortonhall 
family,  wa.s  a  not  less  amusing  character. 
She  was  of  the  agrestic  order.  Her  plea- 
.sures  lav  in  the  fields  and  long  country 
walks,  ’ren  miles  at  a  stretch,  within  a 
few  years  of  her  death,  was  nothing  to  her. 
The  liberal  old  lady  generally  sat’rificed  an 
ox  to  hospitality  every  autumn,  which,  ac- 
(Hirding  to  a  system  of  her  own,  she  ate 
regularly  from  nose  to  tail ;  and  .as  she  in¬ 
dulged  in  him  only  on  Sundavs,  and  w'ith 
a  chosen  few,  he  feasted  her  half  through 
the  winter. 

”  On  one  of  her  friends  wsking  her,  not  long 
liefore  her  death,  how  she  was,  she  said,  ‘  Very 
weel — (luite  wecl.  But  eh,  I  had  a  dismal  dream 
last  night !  a  fearfu’  dream  !  ’  ‘  Ay !  I’m  sorry 

for  that — what  was  it?’  ‘Ou!  what  d’ye  think  I 
Of  a’  places  i’  the  world,  1  dreamed  I  was  in 
heeven !  And  what  d’ye  think  I  saw  there  ? 
Deil  ha’ct  but  thoosands  upon  thoosands,  and 
ten  thoosands  upon  ten  thoo.saniU,  o’  stark  naked 
weans !  That  wad  lie  a  dreadfu’  thing !  for  ye 
ken  I  ne’er  could  bide  bairns  a’  my  days !  ’  ” 

In  December,  1800,  Henry  Cockbuni 
entered  the  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and 
from  that  time  forth  he  speaks  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  as  a  witness,  and  indeed  as  an  actor 
in  most  of  its  occurrences.  Everything 
lauig  of  the  Revolution  in  France.  Scotch  , 
Toryism  was  rampant.  The  real  Whigs 
were  few,  but  even  then  they  began  to 
claim  that  supremacy  of  talent  which  was 
destined  in  Cockburn’s  ]»almiest  days  to 
give  them  |>ower  over  their  opponents.  | 
The  leading  Whigs  then  were,  Erskine,  ' 
Hillies,  Clerk,  Cathcart,  all  judges;  four 
leading  advocates ;  and  one  well-known 
saturnine  writer  to  the  Signet,  .Tames  (Hb- 
son,  afterwards  Sir  James  (Tibson-Craig 
of  Riccarton.  The  party  had  also,  in  the 
medical  profession,  .John  Allen  and  John 
Thom.son  ;  and  .at  the  university,  Dugald 
.Stewart,  John  Playfair,  and  Andrew  Ual- 
/el.  They  were  all,  in  Henry  Cockbum’s 
estimation,  men  of  talent,  person.al  bold¬ 
ness,  and  purity,  .active  and  fe.arless.  The 
teaching  of  the  three  last,  and  the  |)ersonal 
example  of  the  leading  men  of  the  bar, 
must  nave  done  much  to  pave  the  way  to  , 


the  future  triumjJi  of  Whiggery  in  the 
very  stronghold  of  Toryism. 

Monboddo,  Swinton,  and  Braxfield  had 
left  the  scene  shortly  InTore  Cockbum  en¬ 
tered  the  faculty,  but  he  has  pre.sera-ed 
some  anecdotes  of  the  “giant  of  the 
bench,”  as  Braxfield  was  called,  of  a  very 
striking  character.  Strong-built  and  dark, 
with  rough  eyebrows,  j)owerlul  eyes, 
thre.atening  lips,  and  a  low  growding  voice, 
he  w'as  like  a  formidable  T»lacksmith.  His 
ac<‘ent  and  dialect  were  exaggerated 
Scotch;  his  Language,  like  his  thoughts, 
short,  strong,  and  conclusive.  Thousands 
of  his  sayings  have  been  preserved,  but 
.almost  the  only  story  of  him  Cockbum 
says  he  ever  heard  that  had  some  tun  in  it 
without  immodesty,  was  when  a  butler 
gave  up  his  place  because  his  lordship’s 
wife  was  always  scolding  him.  “  Lord  !  ” 
he  exclaimed,  “ye’ve  little  to  complain  o’: 
ye  may  be  thankfu’  ye’re  no  married  to 
her.” 

It  w.as  at  the  bar  that  the  man’s  eccen¬ 
tricities  were  most  felt.  His  conduct  as  a 
criminal  judge,  Cockbum  remarks,  was  a 
disgrace  to  the  age.  To  a  man  who  once 
eloquently  undertook  his  own  defence,  he 
said :  “Ye’re  a  vera  clever  chiel,  man,  but 
ye  wad  be  nane  the  waur  o’  a  hanging.” 

“  Mr.  Homer  (the  father  of  Francis),  who  was 
one  of  the  jurors  in  Muir’s  case,  told  me  that 
when  he  was  passing,  as  was  often  done  then, 
behind  the  bench  to  get  into  the  box,  BraxtieI(L 
who  knew  him,  whispered — ‘  Come  awa,  JIaistcr 
Homer,  come  awa,  and  help  us  to  hang  ane  o’ 
thae  daamned  scoondrels.’  The  reporter  of  Ger¬ 
ald’s  case  could  not  venture  to  make  the  prison¬ 
er  say  more  than  that  ‘  Christianity  was  an  in¬ 
novation.’  But  the  full  truth  is,  that  in  stating 
this  view  he  added  that  all  great  men  had  been 
reformers,  ‘even  our  Saviour  himself.’  ‘Muckle 
he  made  o’  that,’  chuckled  Braxfield  in  an  under 
voice,  ‘  he  was  hanget.’  Before  Hume’s  Com¬ 
mentaries  had  made  our  criminal  record  intelli¬ 
gible,  the  forms  and  precedents  were  a  mystery 
understo<xi  by  the  initiated  alone,  and  by  no¬ 
body  so  much  as  by  Mr.  Jo.seph  Norris  the  an¬ 
cient  clerk.  Braxfield  u.sed  to  (}uash  anticipated 
doubts  by  saying — ‘  Hoot !  just  gie  me  Josie 
Norrie  and  a  gude  jiuy,  an’  I’ll  doo  for  the  fal¬ 
low.’  He  died  in  17‘jy,  in  his  seventy -eighth 
year.* 


*  When  Ix)rd  Kames,  an  indefatigable  and  specu¬ 
lative  but  (X>ar8e  man,  tried  Matthew  Hay,  with 
whom  he  used  to  play  at  chess,  for  murder  at  .4yr, 
in  September,  1780,  he  exclaimed,  when  the  verdict 
of  guilty  was  returned,  “  That's  checkmate  to  you, 
Matthew  I  ”  Besides  general  and  uncontradicted 
notoriety,  I  had  this  fact  from  Ix)rd  Hennand,  who 
was  one  of  the  counsel  at  the  trial,  and  never  forgot 
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Lord  Eskgrove  was  almost  as  great  a ' 
character,  only  in  another  way :  j 

“  Nothing  disturbed  him  so  much  as  the  ex-  . 
pense  of  the  public  dinner  for  which  the  judge  | 
on  the  circuit  has  a  fixed  allowance,  and  out  of 
which  the  less  he  spends  the  more  he  gains.  ' 
His  devices  for  economy  were  often  very  divert¬ 
ing.  His  ^rvant  had  strict  orders  to  check  the  I 
bottles  of  wine  by  laying  aside  the  corks.  His  lord-  i 
ship  once  went  behind  a  screen  in  Stirling,  while  | 
the  company  was  still  at  table,  and  seeing  an  j 
alarming  row  of  corks,  got  into  a  warm  alterca-  j 
tion,  which  everybody  overheard,  with  John ;  j 
maintaining  it  to  be  ‘  impossibill '  that  they  ^ 
could  have  drunk  so  much.  On  being  assured  ! 
that  they  had,  and  were  still  going  on — ‘  WeU,  : 
then,  John,  I  must  just  protect  myself’  On  j 
which  he  put  a  handful  of  the  corks  into  his  i 
pocket,  and  resumed  his  seat 

"  Brougliam  tormented  him,  and  sat  on  his  ' 
skirts  wherever  he  went  for  above  a  year.  The 
Justice  liked  passive  counsel  who  let  him  dawdle 
on  with  culprits  and  juries  in  his  own  way ;  and 
consequently  he  hat^  the  talent,  the  eloquence, 
the  energy,  and  all  the  discomposing  qualities 
of  Brougham.  At  last  it  seem^  as  if  a  court 
day  was  to  be  blessed  by  his  absence,  and  the 
poor  Justice  was  delighting  himself  with  the 
pro.spect  of  being  allowed  to  deal  with  things  as 
he  choose ;  when,  lo !  his  enemy  appeared — 
tall,  cool,  and  resolute.  ‘I  decUu'e,’  said  the 
Ju.stice,  ‘  that  man  Broom,  or  Broug-ham,  is  the 
torment  of  my  life  I  ’  His  revenge,  as  usual, 
consisted  in  sneering  at  Brougham’s  eloquence 
by  calling  it  or  him  Harangue.  ‘  W eU,  gen¬ 
tle-men,  what  did  the  Harangue  say  next? 
Why,  it  said  this’  (misstating  it)  ;  ‘but  here, 
gentle-men,  the  Harangue  was  most  plainly 
wrongg,  and  not  intelligibill.’ 

“As  usual,  then,  with  stronger  heads  than 
his,  everything  was  connected  by  his  terror  with 
republican  horrors.  I  heard  him,  in  condemn¬ 
ing  a  tailor  to  death  for  murdering  a  soldier  by 
stabbing  him,  aggravate  the  offence  thus :  ‘  And 
not  only  did  you  murder  him,  whereby  he  was 
berca-ved  of  his  life,  but  you  did  thrust,  or  push, 
or  pierce,  or  project,  or  propell,  the  le-thall 
weapon  through  the  belly-band  of  his  regimen¬ 
tal  breeches,  which  were  his  Ma-jes-ty’s.’  ” 

A  key. is  afforded  to  a  certain  extent  to 


a  piece  of  judicial  cruelty  which  excited  his  horror 
and  anger. 

Scott  is  said  to  have  told  this  story  to  the  Prince 
Regent.  If  he  did  so,  ho  would  certainly  tell  it  ac¬ 
curately,  because  he  knew  the  facts  quite  well  But 
in  reporting  what  Sir  Walter  had  said  at  the  royal 
table,  tlte  Lord  Chief  Commissioner  Adam  confused 
the  matter,  and  called  the  judge  Braxtield,  the  crime 
foigery,  and  the 'Circuit  town  Dumfries;  and  this 
inaccurate  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Lockhart  in  his 
first  edition  of  Scott’s  Life  (chap  34).  Braxfield  was 
one  of  the  judg;ee  at  Hay’s  trial,  but  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  checkmate. 


the  eccentricities  of  Scottish  judges  in 
olden  time  by  the  following  statement: 

“  At  Edinburgh,  the  old  judges  had  a  practice 
at  which  even  their  barbaric  i^e  used  to  shake 
its  head.  They  had  always  wine  and  biscuits 
on  the  bench,  when  the  business  was  clearly  to 
be  protracted  beyond  the  usual  dinner-hour. 
The  modem  judges — those  I  mean  who  were 
made  after  1800,  never  gave  in  to  this ;  but 
with  those  of  the  preceding  generation,  some  of 
whom  lasted  several  years  after  1800,  it  wa.s 
quite  common.  Black  bottles  of  strong  port 
were  set  down  beside  them  on  the  bench,  with 
glasses,  caraffes  of  water,  tumblers,  and  biscuits ; 
and  this  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  con¬ 
cealment  The  refreshment  was  generally  al¬ 
lowed  to  stand  untouched,  and  as  if  despised, 
for  a  short  time,  during  which  their  lordships 
seemed  to  be  intent  only  on  their  note.s.  But  in 
a  little,  some  water  was  poured  into  the  tumbler, 
and  sipped  quietly  as  if  merely  to  sustain  nature. 
Then  a  few  drops  of  wine  were  ventured  upon, 
but  only  with  the  water:  till  at  last  patience 
could  endure  no  longer,  and  a  full  bumper  of 
the  pure  black  element  was  tos.sed  over ;  after 
which  the  thing  went  on  regularly,  and  there 
was  a  comfortable  munching  and  quailing,  to 
the  great  envy  of  the  parched  throats  in  the  gal¬ 
lery.  The  strong-headed  stood  it  tolerably  well, 
but  it  told,  plainly  enough,  upon  the  feeble. 
Not  that  the  ermine  was  absolutely  intoxicated, 
but  it  was  certainly  sometimes  affected.  This, 
however,  wa.s  so  ordinary  with  these  sages,  that 
it  really  made  little  apparent  change  upon  them. 
It  was  not  very  perceptible  at  a  distance ;  and 
they  all  acquired  the  habit  of  sitting  and  looking 
judicial  enough,  even  when  their  bottles  had 
reached  the  lowest  ebb.  This  open  court  refec¬ 
tion  did  not  prevail,  so  far  as  I  ever  saw,  at 
Circuits.  It  took  a  different  form  there.  The 
temptation  of  the  inn  frequently  produced  a  to¬ 
tal  stoppage  of  business ;  during  which  all  con¬ 
cerned  — -judges  and  counsel,  clerks,  jurymeii, 
and  provosts — had  a  jolly  dinner;  after  which 
they  returned  again  to  the  transportations  and 
hangings.  I  have  seen  this  done  often.  It  was 
a  common  remark  that  the  step  of  the  evening 
procession  was  far  less  true  to  the  music  than 
that  of  the  morning.’’ 

At  the  time  when  Henry  Cookbum  on 
tered  upon  active  life,  the  bar,  upon  which 
the  condition  of  Scotland  has  always  so 
much  depended,  was  divided  into  \V^hi£rs 
and  Tones,  with  an  overwhelming  num¬ 
erical  majority  in  favor  of  the  latter.  The 
Whigs,  having  started,  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented  going  on  wdth  the  race;  but  all 
hope  of  official  preferment,  and  even  of  any 
professional  countenance  that  power  could 
show  them,  was  sternly  and  ostentatiously 
closed  against  them.  The  talents  were  all 
with  the  Wliigs.  In  their  ranks  were 
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Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Cockbum,  Moncrieff, 
Horner,  Macfarlane,  Fletcher,  and  many 
others;  and  at  their  head,  Erskine,  Clerk, 
and  Gillies;  on  the  government  side, 
Blair,  Hope,  and  Dundas;  and  in  a  subal¬ 
tern  position,  Walter  Scott. 

In  1806,  the  Whigs  were  surprised  to 
find  themselves  in  power.  A  new  future 
opened  itself  to  the  powerful  community 
of  young  men  of  abihty  who  had  attached 
themselves  to  that  party  in  Edinburgh. 
Tlie  first  Scotch  judge  that  the  Whigs 
made  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have 
been  a  credit  to  the  party.  The  sketch 
given  by  Charles  Haig,  “  the  Mighty  ” 
ting  of  the  Ante  Manum  Club,  a  man 
tamous  for  law,  punch,  whist,  claret,  mid 
worth,  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  clever 
and  racy  pen-and-ink  description. 

Jeffrey’s  young  ambition  did  not  at  that 
time  soar  bevond  reporting,  but  the  op- 
position  of  tlie  Bench,  to  whom  fair  re 
porting  was  as  imknown  as  it  was  incon¬ 
venient,  was  one  of  the  proximate  causes 
of  the  appearance  of  the  EiVmhuryh  Me- 
vietp,  of  which  the  first  number  was  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  10th  of  October,  1802. 
Archibald  Constable  inaugurated  with  its 
appearance  a  new  era  in  Scottish  litera¬ 
ture,  and  confounded  not  merely  his  rivals 
in  trade,  but  his  very  authors,  by  his  un¬ 
heard-of  prices.  “Ten,  even  twenty,  guin¬ 
eas  a  sheet  for  a  review,  2000/.  or  3000/. 
for  a  single  poem,  and  1000/.  each  for  two 
philosojihical  dissertations,  drew  authors 
from  dens  where  they  would  otherwise 
have  starved,  and  made  Edinburgh  a  lit¬ 
erary  mart,  famous  with  strangers,  and 
the  pride'  of  its  own  citizens.” 

Society  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of 
high  animation,  and  continued  so  for  many 
years.  Cockbum  justly  attributes  this  to 
the  survivance  of  several  of  the  eminent 
men  of  the  preceding  age,  and  of  curious 
old  habits  which  the  modem  flood  had  not 
yet  obliterated ;  the  rise  of  a  powerful 
community  of  young  men  of  ability ;  the 
exclusion  of  the  British  from  the  Contin¬ 
ent,  w’hich  made  Edinburgh,  both  for 
education  and  for  residence,  a  favorite  ' 
resort  for  strangers ;  the  war,  which  main¬ 
tained  a  constant  excitement  of  military 
preparation,  and  of  military  idleness;  the 
ulaze  of  that  popular  literature,  which 
made  it  the  second  city  in  the  empire  for 
learning  and  science;  and  the  extent  and  I 
the  ease  with  which  literature  and  society 
embellished  each  other,  without  rivalry 
and  without  jMjdantry. 


After  the  war  broke  out  again  in  1 803, 
Edinburgh,  like  every  other  place,  became 
a  camp,  and  continued  so  till  the  peace  in 
1814: 

“We  were  all  soldiers,  one  way  or  other.  Pro¬ 
fessors  wheeled  in  the  College  area;  the  side 
arms  and  the  uniform  peeped  from  behind  the 
gown  at  the  bar,  and  even  on  the  bench ;  and 
the  parade  and  the  review  formed  the  staple  of 
mens  talk  and  thoughts.  Hope,  who  had  kept 
his  lieirtenant-colonelcy,  when  he  was  lord  ad¬ 
vocate,  adhered  to  it,  and  did  all  its  duties  after 
he  became  lord  justice-clerk.  This  was  thought 
unconstitutional  by  some ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
day  applauded  it  Brougham  served  the  same 
gun  in  a  company  of  artillery  with  Playfiiir. 
James  Moncrieff,  John  Richardson,  James 
Grahame  (the  Sabbath),  Thomas  Thomson,  and 
Charles  Bell,  were  all  in  one  company  of  rifle¬ 
men.  Francis  Homer  walked  about  the  streets 
with  a  musket,  being  a  private  in  the  Gentlemen 
Regiment  Dr.  Gregory  was  a  soldier,  and 
Thomas  Brown  the  moralist,  Jeflrey,  and  many 
another  since  famous  in  more  intellectual  war¬ 
fare.  I,  a  gallant  captain,  commanded  ninety- 
two  of  my  fellow-creatures  from  18t)4  to  1814— 
the  whole  course  of  that  war.  Eighty  private 
soldiers,  two  oflScers,  four  sergeants,  four  cor¬ 
porals,  and  a  trumpeter,  all  trembled  (or  at  least 
were  bound  to  tremble)  when  I  spoke.  Mine 
was  the  left  flank  company  of  the  ‘  Western  Bat¬ 
talion  of  Midlothian  Volunteers.’  John  A. 
Murray^  company  was  the  right  flank  one ;  and 
as  these  two  were  both  from  the  Parish  of  St 
Cuthbert’s,  the  rest  being  scattered  over  the 
county,  we  always  drilled  together.  When  we 
first  began,  being  resolved  that  we  townsmen 
should  outshine  Ae  rustics,  we  actually  drilled 
our  two  companies  almost  every  night  during 
the  four  winter  months  of  18t>4  and  1806,  by 
torchlight,  in  the  ground  flat  of  the  George- 
street  Assembly  Rooms,  which  was  then  all  one 
earthen-floored  apartment.  This  was  over  and 
above  our  day  proceedings  in  Heriot’s-green  and 
Brunt-fields  Links,  or  with  the  collected  regi¬ 
ment” 

Sir  Walter  Scott  was  also  no  ignoble 
volunteer: 

“  W alter  Scott’s  zeal  in  the  cause  was  very  curi¬ 
ous.  He  was  the  soul  of  the  Edinburgh  troop 
of  Midlothian  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  It  was  not  a 
duty  with  him,  or  a  necessity,  or  a  pastime,  but 
an  absolute  passion,  indulgence  in  which  grati¬ 
fied  his  feudal  taste  for  war,  and  his  jovial  socia¬ 
bleness.  Ho  drilled,  and  drank,  and  made  songs, 
with  a  hearty  conscientious  earnestness  which 
inspired  or  shameil  everybody  within  the  attrac¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  usual,  but  his  troop 
used  to  practice,  individually,  with  the  sabre  at 
I  a  turnip,  which  was  stuck  on  the  top  of  a  staff, 
to  represent  a  Frenchman,  in  front  of  the  line. 
Every  other  trooper,  when  he  set  forward  in  his 
turn,  was  far  less  concerned  about  the  success 
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of  his  aim  at  Uic  turnip,  tlian  about  how  he  was 
to  tumble.  But  Walter  pricked  forward  gal¬ 
lantly,  saying  to  himself^  ‘  Cut  them  down,  the 
villains,  cut  them  down  I  ’  and  made  his  blow, 
which  from  his  lameness  was  often  an  awkward 
one,  cordially  muttering  curses  all  the  while  at 
the  detested  enemy.” 

"When  the  Tories  returned  to  iwwer? 
Cockbum  wa.s,  by  the  influence  of  Lord 
Mellville  and  Robert  Dundas,  the  lord 
chief  baron,  made  one  of  the  lord  advo¬ 
cate’s  deputies,  notwithstanding  his  differ¬ 
ence  of  politics.  In  May,  1807,  he  plead¬ 
ed  his  first  case  in  the  General  Assembly, 
and  from  that  time  upwards  he  continued 
to  be  personally  concerned  in  all  its  ju¬ 
dicial  proceedings. 

“The  annual  meeting  of  this  convocation 
was  one  of  the  most  curious  spectacles  in  Scot¬ 
land.  It  gave  us  the  only  local  images  of  roy¬ 
alty  we  had,  and  carried  the  imagination  ^ 
back.  The  old  primitive  raciness  of  the  place 
liad  not  been  much  destroyed  when  I  first  knew 
it.  The  civilized  eloquence  of  Robertson  had 
guided  its  councils,  but  had  left  the  manners 
and  appearance  of  the  great  majority  of  his  bre¬ 
thren  untouched;  and  the  strictness  with  which 
Lord  Leven  and  Lord  Napier,  as  his  Majesty’s 
Commissioners,  adhered,  and  made  every  one 
who  came  within  the  royal  circle  adhere,  to 
court  dress  and  etiquette,  seemed  like  a  hint  to 
every  fragment  of  the  olden  time  to  remain.” 

The  year  1808  saw  the  commencement 
of  the  new  gaol  on  the  Calton  Hill.  “  It 
was,”  Cockbum  remarks,  “  a  piece  of  un¬ 
doubted  bad  taste  to  give  so  glorious  an 
eminence  to  a  prison.  It  was  one  of  our 
noblest  sites,  and  would  have  been  given 
by  Pericles  to  one  of  his  finest  edifices.” 
A  few  years  after  this  “  the  Heart  of  Mid¬ 
lothian”  ceased  to  beat.  It  was  a  good 
riddance,  for  it  was  a  most  atrocious  gaol. 
Thb  period  was  also  distinguished  by  the 
dawn  of  modem  Scottish  art  in  the  persons 
of  Raeburn,  Nasmyth,  John  Thomson, 
and  Carse.  The  first  public  exhibition  of 
their  works  was  in  1808.  In  1810,  two 
still-subsisting  institutions  arose  —  the 
Horticultural  Society  and  the  Commercial 
Bank.  The  first  was  founded  by  a  well- 
known  character,  Patrick  Neill,  a  printer. 
Cockbum  says  a  pretty  thing  d  jyropot 
of  flowers.  “  In  innocence,  purity,  and 
simplicity,  the  florist — not  the  scientific 
botanist,  but  the  florist  of  his  own  little 
borders — is  the  only  rival  of  the  angler’. 
I  wish  we  had  a  good  Flowery  Walton.” 
The  rise  of  the  Commercial  Bank,  and 


of  several  other  public  institutions,  also 
marked  the  growth  of  the  public  mind. 
In  July,  1810,  Cockbum  was  dismissed 
by  the  lord  advocate  from  being  one  of 
his  deputies,  on  account  of  dilference  of 
politics.  He  was  delighted  at  getting  rid 
of  the  connection,  and  out  of  a  false  po¬ 
sition  ;  he  married  the  next  year,  and  set 
up  his  mral  household  gods  at  Bon.aly, 
close  by  the  northern  base  of  the  Pentland 
Hills. 

“  I  began  (he  relates)  by  an  annual  lease  of  a 
few  square  yards  and  a  scarcely  habitable  farm¬ 
house.  But,  realizing  the  profanations  of  Au¬ 
burn,  I  have  destroy^  a  village,  and  erected  a 
tower,  and  reached  the  dignity  of  a  twenty -acred 
laird.  Everything  except  the  two  bums,  the 
few  old  trees,  and  the  mountains,  are  my  own 
work,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  work  of  my  own 
hands.  Human  nature  is  incapable  of  enjoying 
more  happiness  than  has  been  my  lot  here ; 
where  the  glories  of  the  prospects,  and  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  the  wild  retirement,  have  been  all  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  progress  of  my  improvements  of 
my  children,  and  of  myself.  I  have  been  too 
happy,  and  often  tremble  in  anticipation  that 
the  cloud  must  come  at  last  Warburton  says 
that  tliere  is  not  a  bush  in  his  garden  on  which 
he  has  not  hung  a  speculation.  There  is  not  a 
recess  in  the  valleys  of  the  Pcntlands,  nor  an 
eminence  on  their  summits,  that  is  not  familiar 
to  my  solitude.  One  sununer  I  read  every  wonl 
of  Tacitus  in  the  sheltered  crevice  of  a  rock 
(called  *  My  Seat’)  about  800  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  with  the  most  magnificent  of 
scenes  6tretche<l  out  before  me.” 

The  year  1822  was  distinj^iished  by  a 
painful  history — the  ca.se  of  Dir.  James 
Stuart  of  Dunearn  and  Sir  Alex.ander 
Boswell.  Cockbum  was  one  of  "the  coun¬ 
sel  for  Mr.  Stuart,  and  the  forensic  elo- 
<](uence  and  ability  displayed  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  excited  universal  admiration.  He  still 
writes  of  the  case  somewhat  in  the  spirit 
of  counsel  for  the  defence ; 

“  Soon  after  the  Beqron  was  put  down  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh,  the  Sentinel,  another  newspaper  of  the 
same  kind,  and  encouraged  by  the  general  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  same  pai^,  was  set  up  in  Glas¬ 
gow.  Mr.  Stuart  being  defamed,  as  he  thought, 
in  this  new  publication,  instituted  an  action  of 
damages  against  its  editors,  two  persons  called 
Alexander  and  Borthwick.  Soon  after  this, 
Borthwick  intimated  that  if  this  action  was 
abandoned,  be  would  make  all  the  reparation  he 
could,  by  disclosing  tlie  authors  of  all  the  at¬ 
tacks  that  had  been  made  in  this  newspaper 
af^nst  Stuari,  and  by  giving-up  the  original  ar- 
tides.  Stuart  acceeded  to  this,  and  went  to 
Glasgow  for  the  documents,  which  be  never 
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doubted,  nor  had  any  reason  to  doubt,  Borth-  I 
wick's  right  to  surrender.  He  dealt  with  him 
as  any  slandered  gentleman  would  with  a 
penitent  editor,  who  was  only  doing  what  is 
common  with  persons  in  his  situation.  It  was 
afterwards  pretended  that  Stuart  had  no  right 
to  receiye  the  papers,  because  Borthwick  had  no 
right  to  give  them :  and  that  he  had  no  right  to 
give  them,  because  he  had  stolen  them.  He  had 
stolen  the  company  property  from  his  partner  I 
This  pretence  was  aided  by  the  lord  advocate 
indicting  Borthwick  for  the  theft.  The  mere 
fact  of  the  partnership  was  an  answer  to  this 
cliarge.  No  doubt  there  had  been  a  conditional 
separation  between  the  partners;  but  Alexan¬ 
der  having  violated  one  of  the  conditions  by  not 
paying  a  sum  of  money,  had  been  sued  before 
the  Burgh  Court  of  Glasgow  by  Borthwick  for 
restitution  of  his  rights ;  and  that  court  had 
pronounced  an  unclullenged  interlocutor,  au¬ 
thorizing  Borthwick  to  resume  possession.  lie 
resumed  it,  and  thus  got  legal  access  to  the  pa¬ 
pers,  in  which  his  interest  as  a  partner  had  never 
been  e-xtinguished  even  by  the  separation.  He 
gave  them — not  in  property  but  for  his  tempo¬ 
rary  purpose — to  Mr.  Stuart,  who  could  not, 
without  idiocy,  have  declined  receiving  them.- 
“  Uii  examining  them,  he  was  astonished  to  find 
that  the  worst  articles  again.st  him  had  been 
written  by  Sir  Alexander  Boswell  of  Auchinleck, 
a  relation,  with  whom  he  had  long  been  on 
good  terms.  Sir  Alexander  had  been  aware  of 
their  impropriety,  for  they  were  written  in  a  dis¬ 
guised  hand.  Mr.  Stuart  having  at  last  detect¬ 
ed  a  respectable  libeller,  return^  to  Edinburgh, 
and  waited  the  arrival  of  Sir  Alexander,  who 
was  in  London.  As  soon  as  Sir  Alexander 
heard  of  the  delivery  of  the  papers,  which  con¬ 
tained  insults  on  many  other  gentlemen,  his 
conscience  seems  to  have  told  him  that  he  must 
be  challenged  by  somebody ;  because,  before 
any  challenge  was  given,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
asking  him  to  act  as  his  second,  and  proposing 
a  trip  to  the  Rhine  ‘  in  the  event  of  my  being 
the  successful  shot’  He  came  to  Edinburgh  in 
a  few  days ;  when  he  was  waited  upon  by  the 
Earl  of  Kosslyn  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stuart  He 
avowed  himself  responsible  for  the  article  se¬ 
lected  as  the  ground  of  the  call — a  song  in  which 
Stuart  was  called  a  coward  ;  and  declining  to 
apologize,  a  meeting  was  arranged.  The  song 
was  in  his  handwriting;  and  the  idle  doubt  at¬ 
tempted  to  be  cast  on  this  by  the  prosecutor  at 
the  subsequent  trial  was  never  hinted  at  by  Sir 
Alexander  himself. 

“  They  met  near  Auchtertool  in  Fife,  on  the 
22n»l  of  March,  1822.  Stuart,  an  awkward 
luml)ering  rider,  had  never  fired  a  pistol  but 
once  or  twice  from  the  back  of  a  horse  in  a  troop 
of  yeomanry.  He  stopped  at  his  beautiful  Hill¬ 
side  near  Aberdour,  and  arranged  some  papers, 
and  subscribed  a  deed  of  settlement  Boswell, 
who  was  an  expert  shot,  told  his  second,  Mr. 
Douglas,  that  he  meant  to  fire  in  the  air.  He 
fell  himself,  however,  at  the  first  fire.  Stuart 
told  me  that  he  was  never  more  thunderstruck 
than  when,  on  the  smoke  clearing,  he  saw  his 


adversary  sinking  gently  down.  Sir  Alexander 
died  at  Balmuto  in  two  days.  Stuart  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  immediately  withdrew  to 
France. 

”  The  death  of  so  valuable  a  partisan  as  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell  though  in  &ir  duel,  by  the 
hand  of  James  Stuart,  threw  the  Tory  party  in¬ 
to  a  fiame,  the  heat  of  which,  I  fear,  reached 
even  the  department  of  the  public  prosecutor. 
Nobody  who  knew  Stuart’s  temperament  could 
believe  that  he  did  not  mean  to  stand  his  trial. 
But  lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  of  it,  Mr. 
Gibson,  on  Stuart’s  behalf,  gave  distinct  notice 
to  the  sheriff  that  he  would  appear.  Neverthe¬ 
less, after  the  original  irritation  bad  had  months  to 
cool,  a  statement  that  he  had  absconded  from 
justice,  under  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  was  put 
into  his  indictment  This  was  of  no  real  import¬ 
ance,  but  it  showed  the  feeling.  It  was  from 
gaol,  that  he  fled,  not  from  justice. 

“The  proceedings  taken  against  Borthwick,  on 
the  other  hand,  had  the  effect  of  giving  to 
Stuart’s  possession  of  the  papers  a  criminal  cha¬ 
racter  and  appearance.  Borthwick  wa.s  accu.se<l 
of  theft ;  and  being  apprehended  in  Dundee, 
was  brought  to  Edinburgh  and  cast  into  prison, 
where  for  some  time  access  was  denied  to  his 
friends  and  legal  advisers.  He  was  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  Glasgow  spring  circuit, 
1822,  but  the  trial  was  not  then  preceded  with  ; 
the  diet  was  deserted  pro  loco  et  tempore,  and 
thus  the  harshness  of  his  treatment  could  not 
regularly  be  exposed.  His  partner  .Alexander 
also  came  forward  as  his  private  prosecutor  on 
a  nominal  variation  of  the  .same  charge.  The 
result  was,  that  he  was  kept  under  accusation 
until  after  Stuart’s  trial.  And  at  that  trial,  the 
counsel  for  Alexander  attended — though  not  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  case ;  and  by  rising  and  announc¬ 
ing  that  this  and  that  witnes.s,  as  each  retired 
from  the  witness-box,  would  be  required  for 
Borthwick’s  trial  on  the  following  Monday,  gave 
Stuart’s  duel  an  appearance  of  being  connected 
with  Borthwick’s  theft.  This  was  repeated  till 
the  court  put  him  to  silence. 

“  The  trial  of  Mr.  Stuart  took  place  on  the 
10th  of  June,  1822.  No  Scotch  trial  in  my 
time  excited  such  interest  If  the  pre^ecutors 
were  really  anxious  for  a  conviction,  their  hopes 
vanished  long  before  their  own  case  was  clo^. 
Beyond  the  admitted  fact  that  Boswell  had  &11- 
en  by  his  hand,  there  was  not  a  single  circum¬ 
stance  that  did  not  redound  to  Stuart’s  credit 
His  injuries,  his  gentleness,  his  finBncs.s  his 
sensibility,  and  the  necessity  that  be  was  under, 
according  to  the  existing  law  of  society,  of  act¬ 
ing  as  he  did,  were  all  brought  out  by  irresisti¬ 
ble  evidence ;  while  the  excellence  of  his  gene¬ 
ral  character  was  proved  by  many  witnesses, 
several  of  whom  were  purposely  sdected  from 
his  political  opponents.  No  veraict  except  the 
acquittal  that  was  almost  instantly  given,  could 
have  followed.  To  try  was  quite  right;  and 
duelling  was  then,  as  now,  an  absurd  and 
shocking  remedy  for  private  insult  But  con¬ 
sidering  what  the  tyranny  of  society  required, 
and  what  courts  of  justice  had  sanctioned,  the 
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earnestness  with  which  this  prosecution  was  j 
pressed  does  appear  strange.  Thejustice-clerk, 
who  presided  at  the  trial,  behared  admirably. 
Stuart  was  no  sooner  acquitted,  than  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  accusing  Borthwick  of  theft  was  dra¬ 
ped,  and  he  was  liberated  without  ever  being 
brought  to  trial. 

“Mr.  Stuart  was  singularly  fortunate  in  both 
the  seconds.  Rosslyn,  the  model  of  an  old  mili¬ 
tary  gentleman,  combined  the  polite  gallantry 
of  that  profession  with  actiyity  and  talent  in  the 
conduct  of  civil  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
public-spirited  and  useful  noblemen  in  Scotland. 
Mr.  Douglas,  though  of  modem  ability,  was 
worthy  and  honest  His  candor  in  .this  affair, 
and  tile  scorn  with  which,  after  the  fatal  israe, 
he  refused  to  join  the  cry  of  his  party  against 
Stuart,  made  all  gentlemen  think  of  the  jmp- 
ardy  in  which  the  surrivor  and  truth  might 
have  stood,  if  Boswell  had  been  otherwise  at¬ 
tended.” 

After  a  kindly  and  feeling  notice  of  Sir 


Walter  Scott  as  he  appeared  after  the  ca¬ 
lamity  thsit  befel  him  m  1826,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  to  Abbotsford  in  1828, 
there  is  a  still  more  kindly  notice  of  a  man 
who  has  labored  for  years  under  a  “  moat 
unjust,  and  very  alarming,  though  not  un- 
natur^d  odium” — Dr.  Knox.  “Tried,” 
Cockbum  remarks,  “  in  reference  to  the 
invariable,  and  the  necessary  practice  of  the 
profession,  our  anatomists  were  spotlessly 
correct,  and  Knox  the  most  correct  of 
them  all.”  The  “Memorials,”  which 
will  remain  a  work  of  reference  to  Ed¬ 
inburgh  history,  a  classic  in  the  English 
language,  and  a  monument  to  its  author’s 
talent  and  goodness,  conclude  with  the 
return  of  the  Whigs  into  power  in  1830 — 
events,  their  pleasant  chronicler  records, 
“  which  will  perhaps  affect  all  the  future 
course  of  my  life,  and  will  certainly  be 
deeply  marked  in  the  pages  of  history.” 
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I  SHALL  now  return  to  Gabrielled’Estr^es. 
After  the  meeting  I  have  described,  Don 
Juan  very  soon  contrived  to  return,  and 
the  lady,  forgetftil  of  her  lover’s  advice, 
received  him.  This  was  sufficient  encour¬ 
agement  for  so  audacious  a  cavalier,  and  an 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  them,  ending 
in  a  confession,  on  his  part,  of  being  the 
king.  Gabrielle  was  charmed.  What  for¬ 
merly  appeared  bold  and  free  in  his  manner 
was  now  ascribed  to  a  proper  sense  of  his 
own  rank,  bom  as  he  was  to  command  and 
to  be  obeyed.  Their  romantic  introduc¬ 
tion,  and  the  disguise  he  had  condescended 
to  assume  on  that  occasion,  captivated  her 
imagination  almost  as  much  as  his  un¬ 
bounded  admiration  of  her  person  flattered 
her  vanity.  Henri,  too,  was  so  fit  a  subject 
for  devoted  loyalty  at  that  time,  when 
closely  beset  with  the  troops  of  the  League, 


*  Coatioued  from  the  Eclectic  of  August. 


and  unable  to  enter  Paris,  he  only  main¬ 
tained  his  ^ound  by  prodigies  of  valor  and 
the  most  intrepid  perseverance.  Should 
she,  then,  turn  unkind  and  repulse  him, 
when  assured  that  his  only  happy  moments 
were  spent  in  her  society  ?  %e  vision  of 
Bellegarde  grew  fiiinter  and  fainter ;  their 
meetings  became  colder  and  more  unsatis- 
ffictory,  he  reproaching  her  for  her  unbe¬ 
coming  encouragement  to  a  libertine 
monarch,  the  lady  defending  herself  by 
declaring  that  her  heart  was  her  own,  and 
that  she  might  bestow  it  where  she  thought 
proper.  As  yet,  however,  there  had  been 
no  formal  rupture  between  them.  Belle- 
garde  loved  the  fiiscinating  deceiver  tot) 
fondly  lightly  to  renounce  her,  and  she 
herself,  as  yet  undecided,  hesitated  before 
resigning  a  man  whose  devotion  was 
honorable  and  legitimate,  and  whose  birth 
and  position  were  brilliant,  to  receive  the 
dubious  addresses  of  a  married  monarch. 
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True,  the  shameful  excesses  of  Marguerite 
de  Valois,  the  queen,  excused  and  almost 
exonerated  the  king,  and  also  held  out  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  the  speedy  disso¬ 
lution  of  that  ill-omened  marriage,  con¬ 
tracted  in  the  bloody  days  of  St.  Bartholo¬ 
mew’s  Massacre  as  a  lure  to  the  Protestants 
to  return  to  court.  Henri  urged  this 
circumstance  with  passionate  eloquence, 
promising  Gabrielle,  spite  of  state  reasons, 
to  marry  her  as  soon  as,  settled  on  the 
throne,  he  could  find  leisure  legally  to 
prove  the  scandalous  conduct  of  his  wife, 
^lis  to  a  vain,  beautiful,  ambitious  woman 
like  Gabrielle  was  a  telling  argument. 

Already  the  king  had  obtiuned  sufficient 
influence  to  persu^e  her  to  inhabit  one  of 
her  father’s  campagnes  near  St.  Germain, 
where  he  then  was  residing,  in  order  to 
organize  liis  intended  attack  on  the  capital. 

One  of  their  meetings  at  this  time,  as 
related  by  the  lady  herself^  is  very  charac¬ 
teristic. 

The  daj  after  the  king’s  arrival  at 
St.  Germam  (says  she  in  her  Memoirs),  I 
was  sitting  embroidering  a  scarl^  and  thmk- 
ing  over  sill  the  difficulties  of  my  position — 
divided  as  I  was  betw^een  my  regard  for  the 
excellent  Bellegarde  and  the  passion  I  fek 
each  day  growing  stronger  for  the  king — 
when  my  maid  Louison  came  to  me  and 
begged  me,  as  I  had  passed  all  day  in  the 
house,  to  take  a  little  fresh  air. 

“  Come,  madame,  at  least  to  the  balcony 
that  looks  out  over  the  terrace,  where  the 
breeze  is  so  pleasant,  and  see  the  sun  set 
over  the  dqrk  blue  hills  behind  St.  Denis.” 

“  No,  no  ”  said  I,  “  leave  me  alone  ;  I 
iiave  enough  to  think  about ;  and  I  want  to 
finish  my  scar^  or  it  will  not  be  done  by  the 
time  I  promised  Bellegarde.  Besides,  I  do 
not  fancy  open  balconies  in  the  month  of 
November;  it  is  too  cold.” 

“  Oil,  but,”  replied  Louison  “  the  day 
has  been  so  splendid — like  summer  in  the 
forest,  where  I  went  to  see  the  royal  hunt, 
though  the  king  was  not  there.  Pray 
come,  madame.” 

I  was  no  sooner  on  the  balcony  watching 
the  last  streaks  of  golden  light  indicating 
the  spot  where  the  sun  had  set,  tlian  all  at 
once  I  heard  a  noise,  and  on  looking  doum 
I  saw  just  under  the  balcony  no  other  than 
the  king  himself  He  had  jumped  off  his 
horse,  which  stood  beside  him,  and  had 
flung  himself  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands 
clasped  as  though  he  were  going  to  say  his 
prayers.  Louison  burst  into  a  loud  laugh 


at  my  surprise,  and  ran  away.  I  knew  not 
why  she  was  so  anxious  I  should  go  to  the 
balcony  to  see  the  sun  set,  but  1  had  not 
dreamt  of  seeing  the  king,  who  was  not 
expected,  I  thought  for  some  days. 

“  Vrai  Dieu,  belle  des  belles !”  exclaimed 
he,  “  look  down  on  one  who  desires  to  live 
and  die  at  your  feet.” 

“  Sire  ’’.cried  I  “  for  Heaven’s  sake  re¬ 
mount  your  horse  and  return  to  the  cha¬ 
teau.  You  know  well  your  enemies  are 
prowling  about  in  this  neighborhood  ;  be¬ 
sides,  who  knows  ?  Bellegarde  may  come. 
Pray,  I  entreat  you,  go  away  directly.” 

“Ma  foi !”  replied  the  king,  “  let  them 
come — Leaguers  or  Spaniards,  Bellegarde 
or  the  devil — what  care  I,  if  to  £dle 
GaJjrieUe  looks  unkindly  on  me. 

“Unkind  I  will  certainly  be  if  your 
majesty  does  not  at  once  remount  your 
horse.  Kneeling  on  the  ground  in  that 
manner  is  too  ridiculous,  and  I  shall  go 
away.  I  am  no  saint  to  be  prayed  to. 
Heaven  knows.  K  your  majesty  won’t 
remount,  I  go  away. 

The  horse  stood  by  cropping  the  grass. 
The  king  sprang  on  the  saddle  without 
even  touching  the  stirrup,  and  began  again 
talking  to  my  great  annoyance,  as  I  was 
exceedingly  terrified  by  the  idea  of  being 
surprised  by  any  one,  especially  Bellegarde, 
who  would  have  been  so  angry  he  mi^ht 
have  forgotten  himself  towards  his  majes¬ 
ty.  For  a  moment  I  was  qmte  overcome, 
and  tears  came  into  my  eyes  out  of  sheer 
vexation  and  terror  of  the  consequences. 

As  1  lifted  up  my  hands  to  wipe  them 
away,  the  scarf  I  was  embroidering  slippe<l 
out  .  of  my  hand,  and,  borne  by  the  wmd, 
after  fluttering  for  a  few  moments  in  the 
air,  dropped  on  the  king,  who,  catching 
hold  of  It,  exclaimed : 

“Ventre  saint  gris !  what  have  we 
here  ?” 

“  Oh,  sire  !”  cried  I  “  it  is  my  work — it 
is  all  but  finished,  and  now  I  have  lost  it.” 

“  By  all  the  rules  of  war,  fiiir  lady  ”  said 
Henri,  “  what  falls  from  the  walls  of  a  be¬ 
sieged  city  belongs  to  the  soldier ;  so,  by 
your  leave,  fair  Gabrielle,  the  scarf  is  mine.” 

“  Oh  !”  replied  I,  “  do  give  it  me  back ; 
it  is  for  Monsieur  de  Bellegarde,  and  he 
knows  it;  should  he  see  your  majesty  with 
it,  what  will  he  say  ?  He  will  never  believe 
but  that  I  gave  it  to  you.” 

“By  the  mass,  it  is  too  good  for  him; 
and  I  will  keep  it  without  any  remorse, 
and  cover  with  a  thousand  kisses  these 
stitches  woven  by  your  delicate  fingers.” 
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“  Bnt  indeed,  sire,  it  is  promised — ' 
Monsieur  de  Bellegarde  will  ask  me  for 
it.” 

“  He  shall  never  have  it,  then,  I  promise 
him.  Tell  him  that,  like  Penelope,  you  ^ 
undid  in  the  night  what  you  worked  in  | 
the  day.  Come,  come  now,  Gabrielle,  I 
confess'  you  are  not  in  reality  so  much  I 
attached  to  Bellegarde  as  you.  pretend, ! 
and  that  if  I  can  prove  to  you  he  is  un-  ] 
worthy  vour  preference,  and  inconstant ' 
into  the  bargain,  you  will  promise  to  give 
me  his  place  in  your  heart.  Besides,  his 
position  is  unworthy  of  your  beauty — 
there  is  but  one  ornament  worthy  of  that 
snowy  brow — ^Bellegarde  cannot  place  it 
there ;  but  I  know  one  able  and  willing, 
when  the  cursed  League  is  dispersed,  to 
give  that  finishing  stroke  to  your  all-con¬ 
quering  charms.” 

“  Sire,”  replied  I,  “  I  must  not  listen  to 
what  you  say.  I  cannot  believe  aught 
against  Bellegarde,  or  rather,  nothing  but 
the  most  glaring  evidence  shall  convince 
me  that  he  is  false.” 

“‘Comment, ventre  saint  gris!  you  doubt 
ray  word — ^the  word  of  a  king  ?  But,  by 
the  mass,  fair  lady,  I  can  give  you  proo^ 
be  assured.” 

*  “  Oh,  sire !  it  is  not  for  me  to  talk  of 

tiroofs,  or  to  begin  reproaches.  Poor 
iellegarde!  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  think 
of  him.” 

I  was  much  vexed  at  the  king’s  pro¬ 
longed  stay,  and  yet  feared  to  offend  him. 

I  knew  not  how  to  get  rid  of  him. 

“  Sire,”  smd  I,  at  length,  “  it  is  dark  ; 
return,  I  implore  you,  to  the  chateau. 
You  will  be  surely  seen  ere  long,  and  my 
reputation  be  for  ever  compromised.” 

“Gabrielle,  do  you  drive  me  away  thus, 
when  to  leave  you  costs  me  such  a  pang  ? 
Heaven  knows  when  this  war  will  allow 
us  again  to  meet!  I  never  know  from 
day  to  day  but  that  some  rebel  villain  of 
a  Leaguer  may  not  finish  me  at  a  shot, 
much  less  where  or  how  I  may  be :  the 
present  is  all  I  have.” 

“Ah,  sire,  only  put  down  that  atrocious 
League,  and  we  will  offer  up  no  end  of 
thanksgivings.” 

“  Whatever  comes  out  of  those  lovely 
lips  will  not  fail  of  being  heard,  and  as  to 
your  slave  Henri,  the  very  knowledge 
that  such  a  divinity  stoops  to  interest 
herself  in  his  fiite  w^l  serve  as  an  invul¬ 
nerable  talisman  amid  every  danger.” 

“  Adieu,  sire  ;  I  wish  you  a  prosperous  ! 
journey  wherever  you  go ;  and  when  you  I 
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see  M.  de  Bellegarde  assure  him  of  my 
love.” 

“Ungrateful  Gabrielle,  thus  to  trifle 
with  me.  But  I  have  proofs,  vrai  Dieu  ! 
I  have  proofs  that  shall  cure  you  of  this 
attachment.” 

“  Sire,  why  should  you  seek  to  make 
me  unhappy  ?  You  know  that  I  have  for 
years  been  engaged  to  marry  Bellegarde, 
whom  I  love  and  respect  sincerely,  an«l 
that  I  look  forward  to  my  marriage  with 
the  utmost  pleasure.  Why,  then,  endeavor 
to  s^arate  us?” 

“  Par  exemple,  la  belle !  you  give  me 
credit  for  being  vastly  magnanimous,  upon 
my  word !  What  then,  Gabrielle,  would 
you  have  me  resign  you  without  a  strug¬ 
gle  ?  Nay,  am  I  expected  to  bring  about 
your  marriage  with  a  rival!  Voila  qui  est 
un  peu  trop  fort !” 

“Nenni,8ire;  I  only  ask  you  not  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  Such  artifice  would  be  unworthy 
so  generous  a  monarch  to  a  faithful  ser\’ant 
like  TOor  Bellegarde,  to  whom  I  am” — 
and  I  could  not  help  sighing  deeply — 
“  bound  in  all  honor.  Then  there  is  your 
majesty’s  wife — for,  sire,  you  seem  to  for¬ 
get  that  you  have  a  wife.” 

“  Yes,  as  I  have  a  crown  which  I  am 
never  to  wear.  That  infernal  Marguerite 
is  keeping  her  state  with  a  vengence,  and 
forgetting,  by  the  mass,  sAe  Aas  a  hmbtwd. 
The  people  of  Usson,  in  Auvergne,  call 
shame  on  her,  and  they  know  what  ehe  is 
about  better  than  I.” 

“  Sire,  I  beg  of  you  to  speak  at  least 
Avdth  respect  of  Madame  Marguerite  de 
France.” 

“  Why  should  I  not  be  frank  with  you, 
ma  belle,  at  least  ?”  returned  he.  “  Ah, 
Margot— la  reine  Margot — a  la  bonne 
heure!  I  only  wish  she  was  along  with  her 
brothers,  where  they  are  dully  installed, 
in  the  royal  vaults  at  St.  Denis ;  I  should 
be  guit  of  a  wife  altogether  imtil  I  enter 
Pans,  and  then  we  should  see — we  should 
see  who  would  be  crowned  with  me ;  cer¬ 
tainly  not  Bellegarde’s  wife,  Gabrielle,  but 
a  lady  very  like  her.  But,  mignonne,  I 
must  bid  you  adieu.  Saints  et  saintes, 
they  will  think  I  am  lost  at  the  chateau. 
Adieu,  until  I  can  next  come,  or  write,  en 
attendant;  remember  to  forget  Bellegarde, 
as  you  value  the  favor  of  your  sovereign.” 
And,  kissing  the  scarf  he  had  stolen  from 
me,  the  king  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and 
galloped  away. 

Gabrielle  d’Estrees  followed  this  pemi- 
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oions  oonnRel  bnt  too  readily,  as  the  sequel 
ebowH.  Unable  to  resist  the  continued 
blandishments  of  the  king,  and  silencing 
her  conscience  by  a  pretended  belief  in  his 

!>romiseH  of  marriage,  she  sacrifiiXHl  her 
over.  Monsieur  de  Bellegarde,  sincerely 
and  honorably  attached  to  Iter  fur  so  many 
years,  and  whom  she  had  once  really  loved, 
for  the  s;ike  of  the  gallant  but  licentious 
Henri.  From  this  time  the  old  walls  of 
St.  Germain  could  reveal  but  too  well, 
how  in  loosing  her  lover  she  resigned  her 
virtue.  During  the  whole  of  his  reign, 
and  up  to  the  very  moment  that  liavaillac 
cut  short  his  earthly  career,  Henri  con- 
tinue<l  warmly  attached  to  her,  but  never 
redeemed  his  pledge  of  marrj'ing  the  lair 
Gabrielle;  {lohtical  reasons — specious  ar¬ 
guments  with  royalty  in  all  ages  for  every 
sort  of  crime  and  want  of  fiith — were  lus 
excuse — and  Gabrielle  had  fallen  so  low 
that  she  accepted  it.  Some  excuse  may 
be  made  fur  Ais  conduct,  irregnlar  as  it 
undoubte<lly  was,  w’hen  we  remember  the 
loose  code  of  morality  of  that  age  and 
country,  the  aliandoned  character  of  his 
first  wife.  Marguerite  of  Valois,  and  the 
highly  problematical  virtue  of  the  second, 
Marie  de  Medicis,  both  ladies  setting  him 
an  example  of  libertinism  he  was  not  slow 
to  follow.  Before  leaving  the  subject,  I 
must  not  omit  another  conversation  with 
her  lover,  related  by  Gabrielle  d’Estr^es, 
which  also  took  place  witliin  the  old  walls 
we  are  considering.  It  occurred  some 
time  after  the  former  interview,  and  there 
is  now  little  mention  of  Bellegarde:  he  hail 
ceased  to  be  a  rival. 

In  the  autunm  (says  the  lady)  the  court 
liad  removed  to  the  ensteau  of  St.  Germain, 
where  the  king  took  great  pleasure  in 
hunting  the  stag  in  that  immense  forest. 
He  had  been  absent  all  day,  and  when  he 
returned,  he  entered  my  apartment,  which 
looked  towards  the  terrace,  and  com¬ 
manded  a  magnificent  prospect ;  and,  dis¬ 
missing  my  attendants,  sanx  into  a  great 
fautenil  without  saying  a  word.  I  looked 
up  at  him,  w'ondering  at  his  silence,  when 
I  perceived  he  was  weeping.  Surprised 
at  his  emotion,  I  asked  him  if  the  sight  of 
me  had  caused  those  tears,  for  if  such  were 
the  case,  I  would  go  back  to  my  father  if 
it  so  pleased  his  majesty. 

“  Mignonne,”  replied  he,  taking  my 
hand  with  much  affection,  it  is  you  who 
are  partly  the  cause  of  my  griefi  but  not 
because  you  are  here.  Seeing  you  makes 
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me  envy  the  happiness  of  tlie  poorest 
(leasant  in  my  dominions,  living  on  bread 
and  garlic,  who  has  his  liberty,  who  is  his 
own  master.  I  am  no  king,  I  am  nothing 
but  a  miserable  slave  to  the  Calvinists  and 
the  Catholics.” 

Come,  sire,  dismiss  thesefancies,  at  least 
while  you  are  with  me,”  replied  I. 

“  On  the  oontrar)',  Gabrielle,  it  is  the 
siji^t  of  yon  that  recalls  them.  You  are 
escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  a  father, 
while  my  chains  press  about  me  tighter 
than  ever,  and  I  cannot,  dare  not  break 
them.  You  gain  and  I  lose — voila  tout.” 

“Sire,”  replied  I,  gravely,  “woman, 
perhaps,  are  best  in  the  chains  you  allude 
to.  1  shall  see  if  I  Itave  gained,  for  I  am 
not  so  certain  of  it ;  all  I  kitow  is,  whatever 
has  been  or  is  to  be,  that  I  love  you. 
Succeed  only  in  putting  down  tliat  odious 
League,  as  Hercules  destroyed  the  hydra, 
and,  the  siege  of  Rouen  once  over,  you 
will  march  to  Paris,  and  I  shall  be  happy 
in  seeing  you  crowned  and  anointed  at 
Kheims.” 

“Never  fear,  this  will  come  about 
shortly,  I  am  certain.  There  are,  bow'- 
ever,  more  difficulties  in  all  tliis  than  yon 
are  aware  of  mon  amie.  If  I  become  a 
Catholic,  as  all  my  nobles  wish  me  to  do 
— la  Mle  fraiioe  vaut  bien  une  messe — 
then  JMessieurs  les  Calvinistes  will  at  once 
reorganise  this  cursed  League ;  and  if  I 
persist  in  my  religion — that  religion  my 
poor  mother  reared  me  op  to  love  sincere!} 
— why  then  I  shall  be  forsaken  by  all  the 
Catholics — a  fact  they  take  care  to  remind 
me  of  every  day  of  my  lifo.  V rai  Dieu ! 
1  only  wish  1  were  once  a^n  King  of 
Navarre,  without  an  acre  of  land,  as  1  was 
formerly.” 

“  Sire,  this  despondency  afiSicts  me  ;  be 
more  sanguine,  I  entreat  you.  If  my  poor 
words  have  any  power  over  yon,  dismiss 
such  gloomy  thoughts.  Believe  me,  the 
future  has  much  in  store  for  you.” 

“Ah,  dear  Gabrielle,  when  I  am  far 
aw^ay  over  mountains  and  valleys,  separated 
from  those  lovely  eyes  that  beam  now  so 
brightly  on  me,  1  feel  all  the  torments  of 
abi^nce — away  from  your  presence  all 
happiness  is  gone.” 

“Well,  sire,”  said  I,  “if  it  is  only  my 
presence  you  desire  to  make  you  happy, 
I  will  follow  you  to  the  end  of  the  world — 
I  will  go  to  the  antipodes,  the  Arctic  circle, 
anywhere.” 

“Mon  amie!  it  is  this  love  that  alone 
enables  me  to  bear  all  the  anxieties  and 
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troubles  that  surround  me  on  every  side. 
I  value  it  more  than  all  the  gold  of  Peru 
or  the  Indies;  but  this  very  love  of  yours, 
entire  as  I  believe  it  to  be,  is  one  principal 
cause  of  my  misery.” 

“  How  can  that  be  ?”  said  I ;  “  I  love 
you  and  will  ever  be  constant,  I  swear  it 
solemnly,  Henri.” 

“Yes,”  replied  he;  “but  do  you  not 
know  that  I  have  the  honor  of  being  the 
husband  of  a  queen,  the  sister  of  three 
defunct  monarchs — the  most  abominable, 
the  most  disgraceful,  the  most  odious - ” 

“  Sire,  you  need  not  think  about  her ; 
you  are  not  obliged  to  be  a  witness  of  her 
conduct.  Let  her  enjoy  all  her  gallantries 
at  the  Castle  of  Usson,  where  her  excesses 
have  exiled  her.” 

“Ventre  saint  gris!  cursed  be  the  de¬ 
mon  who  dishonors  me  by  calling  herself 
my  wife!  that  wretch  who  defiles  my 
name  and  my  bed,  and  prevents  entirely 
all  chance  of  my  marrying  the  angel,  the 
firiend,  whom  I  love  so  entirely — your  own 
dear  selfi  mon  cher  cceur  1” 

“  Henri,  my  heart  at  least  is  yours.” 

“  Yes,  dearest;  but  not  more  mine  than 
I  am  yours  eternally.  However,  are  you 
sure,  Grabrielle,  that  Bellegarde  is  entirely 
banished  from  your  remembrance?” 

“  As  much,”  said  I,  “  as  if  I  had  never 
known  him.” 

“  I  depend  upon  your  promise  of  never 
seeing  hun  again  ;  because,  good-natured 
as  I  am — and  I  am  good-natured — I  am 
somewhat  choleric  and  hot — Heaven  par¬ 
don  me — and  if  by  chance  I  ever  surprised 
you  together,  why,  vrai  Dieu !  if  I  had 
my  sword,  I  might  be  sorry  for  the  conse¬ 
quences.” 

“Sire,  there  is  no  danger;  you  may  wear 
your  sword  for  me.  If  such  a  thing  ever  oc¬ 
curred,  it  is  I  who  would  deserve  to  die.” 

“  Well,  ma  mie,  in  my  absence  remain 
at  Mantes,”  said  he,  rising;  “I  must  ad¬ 


vance  upon  Rouen;  I  expect  a  vigorous 
resistance,  and  Grod  only  knows  how  it 
will  end.  I  leave  all  under  your  care,  and 
invest  you,  fair  Gabrielle,  with  the  same 
power  as  if  you  were  really  queen — (would 
to  Heaven  you  were  1  Ah,  confound  that 
devil  of  a  Margot!).  I  will  return  to  you 
as  often  as  I  can,  juid  write  frequently. 
Now  I  must  say  that  sad  word,  adieu — 
adieu,  ma  mie  bienaimee.” 

I  consoled  the  king  as  best  I  could,  and 
after  much  ado  he  took  his  departure, 
always  repeating,  “  Adieu,  ma  mie  I” 
After  I  had  heard  him  pass  down  the 
great  gaUery,  I  rushed  to  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  overlooking  the  court-yard,  and  saw 
my  gallant  lover  vault  on  horseback, 
accompanied  by  that  excellent  creature, 
Chicot,  his  jester,  who  never  left  him,  and 
whom  he  had  the  misfortune  soon  after  to 
lose,  as  the  poor  fellow  died. 

Here  I  must  also  take  leave  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  of  the  fhdl  but  agreeable  Gabnelle, 
and  see  what  other  attractions  remain  to  be 
noticed  about  St.  Germain.  The  traditions 
of  those  old  waUs,  scandalous  as  they  be, 
ought  to  have  been  respected  for  the  sake 
of  the  rank  and  greatness  of  the  pleasure- 
loving  royal  sinners  who  had  dwelt  within 
them.  But  behold  the  melancholy  wreck, 
the  skeleton  of  this  once  beauteous  plai- 
saunce^  without  a  creature  left  witlun  to 
remember  that  it  was  ever  anything  but  a 
dimgeon,  or  to  point  out  any  of  those 
interesting  local  particulars  so  interesting 
to  a  lover  of  the  past — no  one  to  tell  where 
Anne  of  Austria  slept,  or  which  rooms 
were  inhabited  by  the  Grand  Monarque — 
where  Madame  Henriette  received  her 
court,  or  where  the  naughty  maids  of 
honor  lay  their  fiiir  heads  to  rest — or  in 
which  apartment  Mary  of  Modena  and  her 
lugubrious  spouse  passed  so  many  years  in 
an  exile  only  termmated  by  death:  all,  all 
is  gone  1 
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I. 

This  was  how  I  found  it  out.  Lettie 
and  I  were  sitting  in  the  window  at  our 
work — it  was  some  mourning  we  were 


making  for  our  rector’s  family — and  it  had 
to  be  sent  home  the  next  day  early.  She 
said,  “Jane,  it  seems  as  if  the  sun  had 
given  up  shining;  how  dull  everything 
looks !  don’t  you  think  so  ?” 
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I  did  not  notice  it ;  there  was  still  an 
hour’s  daylight.  She  put  un  her  hand  to 
her  forehead  as  if  it  pained  her,  so  I  bade 
her  go  out  for  a  turn  in  the  garden ;  we 
had  sat  close  to  our  sewing  all  the  day, 
and  the  young  thing  was  tired:  even  I 
was,  and  my  eyes  ached  wearily.  She 
went  along  by  the  flower-bed,  and  ga¬ 
thered  a  few  roses — we  were  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  July  then — and  gave  them  to  me 
through  the  window,  saying  that  she 
would  go  down  into  the  town  for  some 
trimmings  we  wanted  to  finish  the  dresses. 

I  would  rather  she  had  stayed  at  home, 
and  replied  that  the  shops  would  be  shut; 
but  she  was  not  listening,  and  went  awav 
down  the  path  as  I  spohe.  It  was  dusk 
when  she  came  back  ;  I  had  just  shut  the 
window,  and  was  lighting  my  candle  ;  she 
said,  “  I  could  not  get  the  fiinge,  J  ane,” 
and  then  laying  her  bonnet  on  tlte  dresser, 
took  up  her  work.  After  she  had  sewed 
perhaps  five  minutes  she  dropped  her 
hands  on  her  knees,  and  such  a  strange, 
hopeless  expression  came  into  her  face, 
that  I  was  quite  shocked  and  frightened. 

“  What  ails  you,  Lettie  ?  what  can  have 
happened  ?”  I  asked,  suspecting,  I  scarcely 
knew  what. 

She  looked  at  me  drearily  in  silence  for 
some  moments,  and  then  said  hastily,  “I 
might  as  well  tell  you  at  once,  Jane,  I’m 
going  blind.” 

My  work  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I  ut¬ 
tered  a  startled  cry. 

“Don’t  take  on  about  it,  Jane :  it  can’t 
be  helped,”  she  added. 

“  It  is  only  a  fancy  of  yours,  Lettie ;  I 
shall  have  von  to  Doctor  Nash  in  the 
morning.  What  has  made  you  take  such  a 
notion  into  your  head  all  at  once  ?”  said 
I,  for  I  thought  this  was  another  nervous 
whim.  Lettie  had  been  a  good  deal  in¬ 
dulged  by  our  mother  before  she  died, 
and  had  shown  herself  not  a  little  head¬ 
strong  sometimes,  as  well  as  fanciful. 

“It  is  of  no  use,  Jane  ;  I  have  been  to 
Doctor  Nash  myself,  and  he  said  plainly 
that  I  was  going  blind.  I  have  b^n  to 
him  twice  before :  I  knew  what  was  com¬ 
ing.  Oh,  Janey  1  what  shall  we  do  ?  what 
shall  we  do  ?”  and  having  home  up  thus 
far  she  broke  down,  and  sobbed  aloud, 
with  her  face  on  her  arms  on  the  table. 

“We  shall  do  very  well.  In  the  first 
place  I  don’t  believe  Doctor  Nash  knows 
anything  about  it:  and,  in  the  next,  I  shall 
have  you  up  to  London  to  a  great  doctor, 
and  hear  wnat  he  says  before  I  give  in  to 


thinking  that  you  are  to  be  blind  all  your 
days.” 

She  was  a  little  cheered  by  this. 

“To  London,  Janey!  but  where  is  the 
money  to  come  from  ?”  she  asked. 

“  Leave  that  to  me.  I’ll  arrange  some¬ 
how.”  It  was  very  puzzling  to  me  to  set¬ 
tle  how,  just  then,  but  I  have  a  firm  con¬ 
viction  that  where  there  is  a  wiU  to  do 
anything,  a  way  may  generally  be  found, 
and  I  meant  to  find  it. 

She  took  up  her  work,  but  I  bade  her 
leave  it.  “  You  will  not  set  another 
stitch,  Lettie,”  I  said;  “  you  may  just  play 
on  the  old  piano  and  sing  your  bits  of 
songs,  and  get  out  into  the  fresh  air — you 
have  have  l^en  kept  too  close,  and  are 

{)ale  to  what  you  were.  Go  to  bed  now 
ike  a  good  Uttle  lassie ;  I’ll  do  by  my¬ 
self.” 

“  But  there  is  so  much  to  finish,  Janey.” 

“  Not  a  stitch  that  you’ll  touch,  Lettie  ; 
so  kiss  me  good-night,  and  get  away.” 

“  And  you  don’t  think  much  of  what 
Doctor  Nash  said  ?”  she  asked  very  wist¬ 
fully. 

“No!  I’ve  no  opinion  of  him  at  all.” 
And  hearing  me  speak  up  in  my  natural 
way  ^though  my  heart  was  doubting  all 
the  time),  she  went  away  comforted,  and 
in  better  hope.  I  had  put  it  off"  before 
her,  because  she  would  have  given  way  to 
fretting,  if  I  had  seemed  to  believe  what 
the  doctor  said ;  but,  as  I  drew  my  needle 
through  and  through  my  work  till  three 
hours  pa.st  midnight,  I  had  often  to  stop 
to  wipe  the  tears  from  my  eyes. 

There  were  only  two  of  us — Lettie  and 
myself— and  we  had  neither  father  nor 
mother,  nor  indeed  any  relatives  whom 
we  knew.  Lettie  was  seventeen,  and  I 
was  four  years  older.  We  were  both 
dressmakers,  and  either  worked  at  home 
or  went  out  by  the  day.  We  lived  in  a 
small,  thatched,  three-roomed  cottage  out¬ 
side  the  town,  which  had  a  nice  garden  in 
front.  Some  people  told  us  that  if  we 
moved  into  the  towm  we  should  get  bet¬ 
ter  employ ;  but  both  Lettie  and  I  liked 
the  place  where  we  had  been  bom  so  much 
better  than  the  closed-in  streets,  that  we 
had  never  got  changed,  and  we  were  not 
wishfiil  to.  Our  rent  was  not  much,  but  we 
were  rather  put  to  it  sometimes  to  get  it 
made  up  by  the  day,  for  our  landlady  was 
very  sharp  upon  her  tenants,  and  if  they 
were  ever  so  little  behindhand,  she  gave 
them  notice  directly. 

I  set  my  wits  to  work  how  to  get  the 
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monej  to  take  Lettie  to  London ;  but  all  He  explaine<l  to  me  why  he  was  of  this 
that  night  no  idea  came  to  me,  and  the  opinion,  and  bow  the  disease  would  ad- 
next  day  it  was  the  same.  With  two  pair  vance,  more  lengthily  than  needs  to  bo  sot 
of  hands  we  had  maintained  onrselyes  de-  down  here.  Then  he  said  he  could  get 
oently;  but  how  was  it  going  to  be  now  her  admitted  intothe  Blind  Institution  if  we 
that  there  was  only  one  ?  Rich  folks  Kked ;  and  that  I  must  keep  her  well,  and 
little  think  how  hard  it  is  for  many  of  us  send  her  out  of  doors  constantly.  And  so 
poor  day-workers  to  live  on  our  little  I  went  home  again,  with  very  little  hope 
earnings,  mudi  more  to  spare  for  an  evil  left,  as  you  may  well  think,  after  what  I 
day.  had  heard. 

jj  I  did  not  tell  Lettie  where  I  had  been, 

aud  she  never  suspected.  There  was  no 
SuxDAT  found  me  still  undecided,  but  chapel  that  afternoon,  and  we  were  getting 
that  was  our  holiday,  and  I  meant  to  see  ready  to  take  a  walk  along  the  river  ban' 
Doctor  Nash  myself  while  Lettie  was  gone  as  we  generally  did  on  fine  Sundays  (for 
to  chapel.  She  made  herself  very  nice,  all  the  town  went  there,  and  it  freshened 
for  she  had  a  modest  pride  in  her  looks  us  up  to  see  the  holiday  people  fi»r  more 
which  becomes  a  girL  I  thought  her  very  than  if  we  had  stopped  at  home  reading 
pretty  myself^  and  so  did  the  neighbors ;  our  books,  as  many  say  it  is  only  right  to 
she  had  clear,  small  features,  and  a  pale  do),  when  one  of  our  neighbors  came  in 
color  in  her  cheeks,  soft  brown  hair,  and  with  her  son.  Mrs.  Crofts  was  a  widow, 
haael  eyes.  It  was  not  easy  to  see  that  and  Harry  was  studying  medicine  with 
anything  mled  them,  unless  yon  looked  Dr.  Nash.  They  were  both  kind  friends  of 
into  them  very  closely,  and  then  there  ours ;  and  between  I^ettie  and  the  young 
W’as  a  dunness  to  be  seen  about  them,  man,  there  had  for  ever  so  long  a  sort  of 
which  might  be  disease.  She  had  put  off  boy  and  girl  liking ;  but  I  do  not  think 
thinking  about  herself^  and  was  as  merry  they  had  spoken  to  each  other  yet.  Lettie 
as  a  cricket  when  she  went  down  the  lane  colored  up  w'hen  Harry  appeared,  and 
in  her  white  bonnet  and  clean  muslin  went  into  the  garden  to  show  him,  she 
gown.  She  nodded  to  me  (I  was  watch-  said,  the  white  moss-rose  that  was  full  of 
ing  her  from  the  doorway),  and  smiled  bloom  by  the  kitchen  window ;  but  they 
(}uite  happily.  I  was  as  proud  of  Lettie  as  stayed  whispering  over  it  so  long,  that  I 
ever  my  mother  had  been.  She  was  al-  did  not  think  it  was  only  that  they  were 
ways  such  a  clever,  warm-hearted  little  talking  about.  Then  Harry  went  out  the 
thing ;  for  all  her  high  temper.  gate  looking  downcast  and  vexed,  and 

When  she  was  mrly  gone,  and  the  Lettie  came  back  into  the  house  with  a 
church  bells  cease^  I  dressed  myself  in  queer,  wild  look  in  her  face  that  I  did  not 
haste,  and  set  off  into  the  town  to  see  like.  Mrs.  Crofts  said,  “  Is  Harry  gone  ?” 
Doctor  Nash.  He  was  at  home,  and  his  and  my  sister  made  her  a  short  answer, 
man  showed  me  into  the  surgery,  where  I  and  went  into  the  bed-room, 
had  to  wait,  may-be  an  hour.  \^en  the  “  Harry  is  going  up  to  London  very 
doctor  came  in,  he  asked  sharply  why  I  soon ;  I  shall  gM  to  have  the  examina- 
could  not  put  off  my  business  to  Monday;  tion  over  and  him  settled.  Doctor  Nash 
was  my  business  so  pressing?  He  did  thinks  very  well  of  him;  he  is  a  good  young 
did  not  consider  how  precious  were  the  fellow,  Jane.”  I  replied  that  he  had  al- 
work-days  to  us,  or  may-be  he  would  not  ways  been  a  fiivorite  of  mine,  and  I  hoped 
have  spoken  so — ^for  he  wns  a  benevolent  he  would  do  well ;  but,  listening  for  Let- 
man,  as  we  had  every  reason  to  know ;  he  tie’s  coming  to  us,  perhaps  I  seemed  rather 
having  attended  our  mother  through  her  cold  and  stiff ;  for  Mrs.  Crofts  asked  if  I 
last  illness  as  carefully  as  if  she  had  been  was  not  well,  or  if  there  was  anything  on 
a  rich  lady,  though  we  could  never  hope  my  mind ;  so  I  told  her  about  poor  Lettie’s 
to  pay  him.  I  explained  what  I  had  come  sight. 

about,  and  he  softened  then,  but  would  “I’ve  seen  no  appearance  of  blindness  ; 
not  alter  what  he  had  told  Lettie  himself.  Harry  never  said  a  word.  Y ou  don’t 
“  She  has  been  with  me  three  or  four  think  it  can  be  true  ?”  she  asked.  I  did 
times,”  he  said.  “  She  is  an  interesting  not  know  what  to  think.  I  was  sure  that, 
little  girl ;  it  is  a  great  pity,  but  I  do  not  in  that  whispering  over  the  rose-tree,  my 
think  her  sight  can  be  saved — I  don’t  in-  sister  had  told  young  Mr.  Crofts ;  and  I 
deed,  Jane.”  wished  his  mother  would  go  away,  that  I 
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inif^cht  comfort  her.  At  last  she  went. 
Then  I  called  to  Lettie,  who  came  at 
once.  She  had  been  fretting ;  but,  as  she 
tried  to  hide  it,  I  made  no  remark,  and 
we  went  down  the  lane  to  the  river  mea¬ 
dows  in  silence.  The  first  person  we  met 
was  Han^’ ^rofts.  Lettie  seemed  put  out 
when  he  joined  us,  and  turned  back.  She 
stayed  behind,  and  was  presently  in  com¬ 
pany  with  our  landlady,  Mrs.  Davis,  who 
was  taking  the  air  in  a  little  wheeled 
chair  drawn  b^  a  footman.  Mrs.  Davis 
ha<l  always  noticed  Lettie.  Harry  Crofts 
looked  back  once  or  twice  to  see  if  she 
was  following ;  but,  when  he  foimd  she 
w'as  not,  he  proposed  to  wait  for  her,  and 
we  sat  down  by  the  water  on  a  tree  trunk 
which  lay  there. 

“  This  is  a  sa«l  thing  about  Lettie's  eyes, 
Jane,”  he  said  suddenly. 

“  Yes,  it  is.  What  do  you  think  about 
them  ?  Is  there  any  chance  for  her  ?” 

“Doctor  Nash  says  not;  but,  Jane, 
next  week  Fhillipson,  the  b^t  occulist  in 
Kngland,  is  coming  to  stay  a  couple  days 
with  N  ash.  Let  liira  see  ner.” 

“  I  meant  to  try  to  get  her  to  London 
for  advice.” 

“  There  is  nobody  so  clever  as  Phillip- 
son.  Oh!  Jane,  I  wish  I  had  passed - ” 

“  Do  you  fancy  you  know  what  would 
cure  her  ?” 

“I’d  try.  You  know,  Jane,  I  love 
Lettie.  I  meant  to  ask  her  to  be  my 
wife.  I  did  ask  her  this  afternoon,  and 
she  said.  No ;  and  then  told  me  about  her 
sight^ — it  is  only  that.  I  know  she  likes 
me :  indeed,  she  did  not  try  to  deny 
it.” 

“Yes,  Harry,  you  have  been  so  much 
together ;  but  there  must  be  no  talk  of 
marking.” 

“  That  is  what  she  says.” 

“  She  is  right — she  must  just  stay  with 
me.  You  could  not  do  with  a  blind  wife, 
Harry :  you,  a  young  man,  with  your  way 
to  make  in  the  world.” 

He  tore  up  a  handful  of  grass,  and  flung 
it  upon  the  river,  saying  passionately, 
“  why,  of  all  the  girls  in  Dalston  must 
this  affliction  fall  on  poor  Lettie?”  and 
then  he  got  up  and  walked  away  to  meet 
her  coming  along  the  bank.  They  had  a 
good  deal  of  talk  together,  which  I  did 
not  listen  to  ;  for  their  young  hearts  were 
speaking  to  each  other — telling  their  se¬ 
crets.  Lettie  loved  him :  yes,  certmnly 
she  loved  him. 


m. 

Doctob  Piiilipson’s  opinion  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Doctor  Nash.  Lettie 
was  not  so  down-stricken  as  I  had  dread¬ 
ed  she  would  be,  and  she  bade  good-bye 
to  Harry  Crofts  almost  cheerfully  when 
he  went  up  to  Ix>ndon. 

“There,  Jane,  now  I  hope  he’ll  forget 
me,”  she  smd  to  me  ;  “  I  don’t  like  to  see 
him  so  dull.” 

That  day  Mrs.  Davis  sent  her  a  ticket 
for  a  concert  at  the  Blind  Institution,  and 
she  went.  When  she  came  home  to  tea 
she  told  me  that  the  girls  and  boys  who 
sang  looked  quite  happy  and  contented. 

“  And  why  should  I  not  be  so  too  ?  what 
a  number  of  beautiful  sights  I  can  remem¬ 
ber  which  some  of  them  never  saw !”  she 
added  with  a  sigh. 

After  this,  imperceptibly,  her  sight 
went ;  until  I  noticed  that,  even  in  cross¬ 
ing  the  floor,  she  feh  her  way  before  her, 
with  her  hands  out.  Doctor  Nash  again 
offered  to  use  his  influence  to  get  her  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Institution,  but  she  always 
pleaded  “  Let  me  stay  with  you,  Janney !” 
and  I  had  not  the  heart  to  refuse  ;  *  though 
she  would  have  had  more  advantages 
there,  than  I  could  aflbrd  her. 

Not  &r  from  her  there  lived  an  old 
German  clockmaker,  who  was  besides 
musical,  and  acted  as  organist  at  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  chapel  in  the  town.  We 
had  known  him  all  our  lives.  Lettie  of¬ 
ten  carried  him  a  posy  from  oxir  garden, 
and  his  grand  children  came  to  me  for 
patches  to  dress  their  dolls.  Muller  was 
a  grim  fantastic-looking  figure,  but  he  had 
a  heart  of  pure  gold.  He  was  benevolent, 
simple,  kindly;  it  was  his  talk  that  recon¬ 
ciled  Lettie,  more  than  anything  else  to 
her  condition.  He  was  so  poor,  yet  so 
satisfied ;  so  afflicted,  yet  imrepining. 

“  Learn  music — I  will  teach  thee,”  he 
said  to  my  sister.  So,  sometimes  in  our 
little  parlor,  and  sometimes  in  his,  he  gave 
her  lessons  in  fine  sacred  pieces  from 
Handel  and  Haydn,  and  taught  her  to 
sing  as  they  sing  in  churches — which  was 
grander  than  our  simple  Methodist 
hymns.  It  was  a  great  delight  to  listen 
to  her.  It  seemed  as  if  she  felt  everything 
deeper  in  her  heart,  and  expressed  it  bet¬ 
ter  than  before  :  and  it  was  all  her  conso¬ 
lation  to  draw  the  sweet  sounds  up  out  of 
that  well  of  feeling  which  love  had  sound¬ 
ed.  I  know  that,  to  remember  how  Harry 
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loved  her,  gave  a  tenderness  and  patience 
to  her  suffering  which  it  would  else  have 
lacked.  She,  who  used  to  be  so  quick  with 
her  tongue,  never  gave  anybody  a  sharp 
word  now. 

I  do  not  say  much  about  our  being  poor, 
though,  of  course,  that  could  not  but  be ; 
still  we  had  friends  who  were  kind  to  us : 
even  Mrs.  Davis  softened,  and  mentioned 
to  me,  under  seal  of  confidence,  that,  if  I 
could  not  quite  make  up  the  rent,  she 
would  not  press  me  ;  but  I  fortunately 
had  not  to  claim  her  forbearance,  or  el^ 

I  do  fear  she  could  not  have  home  to  lose 
a  sixpence ;  and  when  it  had  come  to  the 
point  we  should  have  had  to  go  like  others : 
she  was  so  very  fond  of  money,  poor  wo¬ 
man  !  Lettie  used  to  go  to  the  Institution 
sometimes,  where  she  learnt  to  knit,  and 
net,  and  weave  basket-work.  Our  rector 
(a  better  man  never  lived,  or  a  kinder  to 
the  poor)  had  her  to  net  covers  for  his 
fimit-trees,  fishing-nets,  and  other  things ; 
and  to  knit  woollen  socks  for  himself  and 
his  boys ;  so  that  altogether  she  contrived 
to  make  what  almost  kept  her.  Now  that 
the  calamity  had  reaUv  come,  it  was  not 
half  so  dreadful  as  it  had  seemed  a  long 
way  off.  Lettie  was  mostly  cheerful.  1 
never  heard  her  complain,  but  she  used  to 
say,  often,  that  there  was  much  to  be 
thankful  for  with  us.  She  had  a  quiet  re- 1 
ligious  feeling,  which  kept  her  from  me¬ 
lancholy  ;  and,  though  I  did  not  find  it 
out  until  afterwards,  a  hope  that  perhaps 
her  affliction  might  some  day  be  removed. 
Har^  had  put  that  thought  into  her  mind, 
and  1  do  [not  think  I  am  overstating  the 
truth  in  saying  that  his  honest,  manly  af¬ 
fection  for  her  was  the  great  motive  to 
his  working  so  hard  at  his  profession,  in 
wliich  he  has  since  become  deservedly  suc¬ 
cessful  and  famous. 

We  had  six  very  quiet  years.  It  seemed 
to  me  as  if  Lettie  had  always,  from  the 
first,  gone  softly  groping  her  way,  and  I 
had  always  led  her  to  chapel  and  back. 
Harry  studied  in  London  ;  then  we  heard 
of  him  in  Edinburgh ;  and  at  last  his  mo¬ 
ther  said  he  had  gone  to  Paris  ;  and  she 
was  half  afraid  he  would  settle  there  and 
marry  a  papist  wife.  Lettie  looked  sor- 
rowful  and  restless  for  a  day  or  two  after 
that,  but  presently  recovered  her  cheer¬ 
fulness.  We  had  not  much  change  or 
variety  at  home.  There  was  I  for  ever  at 
my  work,  and  Lettie  at  her  music.  She 
had  gained  a  great  deal  of  skill  now ;  and 
many  a  time  have  I  seen  a  knot  of  people 


standing  at  the  comer  of  our  garden  hedge 
to  listen  to  her  uugfing.  I  have  heard  se¬ 
veral  grand  public  performers  since  then  ; 
but  never  one  who  could  touch  my  heart 
and  bring  the  tears  into  my  eyes  as  iny 
poor  blind  sister  did.  On  Sundays,  at 
chapel,  we  could  hear  her  voice,  clear  and 
sweet,  above  all  the  rest ;  and,  though  our 
tunes  were  wild  and  simple — sung  by  her, 
they  were  beautiful  Sometimes  she  would 
go  to  St.  John’s  church  for  the  sake  of  the 
organ  and  the  chaunting,  but  I  did  not 
feel  it  right  to  change  :  habit  is  strong  in 
slow,  mitaught  people ;  and  it  did  not 
seem  as  if  I  had  kept  my  Sabbath,  unless 
I  said  my  prayers  in  the  homely  little 
chapel  to  which  our  mother  had  led  us 
by  the  hand  when  we  were  children.  Let- 
tie  loved  the  grand  church  music,  and 
who  could  wonder  at  it,  poor  lassie  ?  Once 
or  twice  when  she  begged  me  to  go  with 
her,  it  had  seemed  to  fill  my  heart  to  pain 
almost ;  so  how  much  more  must  it  have 
excited  her  who  was  all  fire  and  entlm- 
siasm !  She  said  it  made  her  feel  happier 
and  better,  and  more  thankful  to  God. 
Perhaps  in  loosing  one  sense,  her  enjoy¬ 
ment  through  the  others  grew  more  in¬ 
tense. 

rv. 

At  the  end  of  these  six  years  Harry 
Crofts  came  home.  He  was  often  at  our 
house,  and  we  liked  having  him ;  but, 
though  Lettie  seemed  happy  enough,  he 
was  uneasy  and  discontented.  I  have  seen 
him  stand  beside  the  piano,  and  never  take 
his  eyes  off  her  by  the  half-hour  together ; 
but  his  face  looked  quite  gloomy.  At  last 
he  one  day  said  to  me,  “Jane  arc  you  ti¬ 
mid — I  do  not  think  Lettie  is  ?  She  seems 
strong  and  weU.”  I  knew  he  meant  more 
than  a  simple  inquiry  after  our  ner\-es, 
and  I  asked  if  he  thought  he  liad  found 
out  a  cure  for  my  sister.  He  turned  quite 
red. 

“  Yes ;  I  believe  I  have.  I  saw  an  oiks 
ration  performed  in  Paris  on  a  girl’s  eyes 
similarly  affected.  It  was  successful.” 

I  said  not  a  word.  The  prospect  seemed 
too  good,  too  beautiful  to  be  true  1  Just 
at  this  minute  Lettie  came  in  through  the 
doorway ;  there  was  sunshine  behind  her, 
and  she  appeared  to  bring  it  into  the  par¬ 
lor  with  ner.  “  Are  you  here,  Harry  ?” 
she  immediately  asked. 

It  was  a  strange  thing,  that,  although 
she  neither  saw  him  nor  heard  him  speak, 
she  was  at  once  aware  of  his  presence.  He 
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np  and  took  her  by  the  hand,  and 
brought  her  to  me.  “Tell  her,  Jane,  or 
shall  I  ?”  he  whispered.  I  signed  to  him 
to  speak  himself  which  he  did  without  he¬ 
sitation. 

“  Lettie,  have  you  courage  to  undergo 
an  operation  on  your  eyes  which  may  res¬ 
tore  your  sight 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  such  a  beau¬ 
tiful  color  came  flushing  up  into  her  £ice 
— you  would  have  said  it  was  like  an  an¬ 
gel’s  face,  it  changed  so  brightly. 

“  Oh,  yes !  anything,  anything,  Harry, 
only  give  me  that  hope  I”  said  she, 
softly. 

I  looked  at  him  questioningly  to  ask 
if  he  had  not  better  warn  her  of  pos¬ 
sible  disappointment,  and  he  said  at 
once : 

“Lettie,  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  this 
operation  may  fail,  though  I  do  not  fear 
that  it  will.  For  my  sidte,  Lettie,”  he 
added,  in  an  under-tone. 

“Well,  then,  for  your  sake,  Harry,” 
she  replied,  with  a  low  sigh.  “Even  il’it 
should  not  give  me  back  my  sight,  I  shall 
only  be  as  1  am  now.” 

They  went  out  into  the  garden  together; 
and,  from  the  earnest,  gentle  way  in  which 
Harry  talked  to  Lettie,  I  know  that  he 
was  preparing  her  for  what  she  had  to  un¬ 
dergo.  She  did  not  want  for  courage  in 


any  circumstances,  and  I  did  not  look  for 
her  being  weak  now. 

The  operation  was  performed  during 
the  following  week.  Doctor  Philipson 
and  Doctor  Nash  were  both  present,  but 
Harry  Crofts  himself  did  it.  His  nerve 
was  wonderful.  Lettie  behaved  admir¬ 
ably  too ;  indeed,  nobody  was  foolish  but 
myself  and  when  it  was  over  1  fainted. 
It  was  entirely  successful ;  my  sister  has 
her  sight,  now,  as  good  as  I  have.  For 
several  weeks  we  kept  her  in  a  darkened 
room,  but  she  was  gradually  permitted  to 
face  the  light,  and  the  joy  of  that  time  is 
more  than  words  can  describe. 

Harry  Crofts  soon  after  claimed  her  as 
his  wife  ;  and  really,  to  say  the  truth,  no¬ 
body  had  a  better  right  to  her.  The  re¬ 
port  of  the  singular  cure  he  had  made, 
lifted  him  at  once  into  consideration ;  and, 
as  he  made  diseases  of  the  eye  his  particu¬ 
lar  study,  he  is  now  as  celebrated  an  ocu¬ 
list  as  Doctor  Philipson  himself:  many 
persons  indeed  give  him  the  preference. 
The  operation,  then  thought  so  much  of 
is  now  of  frequent  occurrence ;  Lettie’s 
kind  of  blindness  being  no  longer  looked 
on  08  irremediable. 

And  this  is  all  I  need  tell  about  our  his¬ 
tory  ;  it  is  not  much,  or  very  romantic, 
but  I  am  often  asked  about  it,  so  1  have 
just  set  down  the  truth. 
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Wk  had  hoped  to  prefix  to  this  article, 
by  M'ay  of  text,  a  new  edition  of  Aubrey’s 
Miscellanies^  advertised  by  a  London 
publisher  as  one  of  the  forthcoming 


•  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons  in  the  Seven¬ 
teenth  and  Eighteenth  Centmries ;  to  which  are  added 
Ueame's  Journeys  to  Reading,  Ac,,  and  Lives  id 
Eminent  Men.  Bj  John  Acbeet,  Esq. ;  the  whole 
now  first  published  from  the  originals  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  Ashmolenn  Library.  In  2  vote.  London. 
1813. 


volumes  of  a  series  already  begun  under 
the  title  of  Library  of  Old  Authors. 
This  volume  not  having  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back  on  what 
is  still,  therefore,  the  last  presentation  of 
Aubrey  in  any  formal  shape  to  the  public 
— to  w'it  the  publication  of  his  Lives  of 
Eminent  Men,  forty-three  years  ago,  from 
the  original  manuscripts  as  preserved  at 
Oxford.  Except  as  regards  appearance, 
this  does  not  matter  much.  Aubrey  is  an 
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old  subject,  and  anything  of  interest  that  j 
can  be  said  about  him  must  be  got  out  of  j 
old  books.  A  new  edition  of  his  Lives^  ■ 
and  of  some  portions  of  his  other  Muritings,  i 
as  well  as  of  his  Miscellanies^  would,  we 
think,  be  welcome  even  now ;  but  even 
without  any  such  pretext  for  digp^ng  up  j 
the  old  gentleman  from  his  grave,  and  i 
having  a  chat  with  him  and  about  him,  | 
we  dare  say  our  readers  will  not  find  fault 
with  us  for  doing  so. 

A  very  interesting  old  gentleman  he  is. 
Everybody  has  heard  more  or  less  about 
him  as  a  gossiping  old  soul  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who 
went  about  collecting  scraps  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  personal  anecdote  about  notable 
persons  of  his  own  day  and  of  the  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  generations,  for  some  of 
which  scraps  we  are  now  much  indebted 
to  him.  He  was  one  of  those  useful  in¬ 
dividuals  who,  having  themselves  a  passion 
for  knowing  what  kind  of  noses  or  mouths, 
.and  what  fcnd  of  eyes  and  hair  eminent 
men  have,  and  what  dresses  they  wear, 
and  what  they  like  for  dinner,  and  so  on, 
take  the  trouWe  to  jot  down  the  informa¬ 
tion  they  obtain  on  these  points  for  the 
satisfaction  of  posterity,  ^mething  of  a 
taste  for  these  minutise,  as  every  one 
knows,  is  found  in  most  persons  who  h.ave 
any  liveliness  of  fancy,  and  is  almost  a 
necessary  ingredient  in  the  character  of 
the  historian  or  the  general  man  of  letters ; 
but  occasionally  we  find  the  taste  de¬ 
veloped  to  the  dimensions  of  a  constitu¬ 
tional  mania,  leaving  room  for  little  else. 
In  this  case  we  have  what  is  called  “  a 
gossip,”  or  perhaps  a  collector  of  portraits 
and  autographs.  Boswell,  on  the  whole, 
belonged  to  this  type,  but  by  good  luck, 
and  his  own  enthusiasm  for  one  man,  his  j 
passion  for  gossip  and  anecdote  became  I 
concentrated,  and  enabled  him  to  be  the 
author  of  the  best  biogr^hy  in  the  Ian-  ■ 
guage.  Pepys,  the  Paul  Pry  of  his  day,  I 
was  another  example ;  less  effective,  be¬ 
cause  more  diffuse.  Aubrey,  who  was 
contemporary  with  Pepys,  was,  we  fear,  a 
lower  man  in  the  class  than  even  Pepys. 
He  was  one  of  those  whom  Tacitus  some¬ 
what  superciliously  calls  the  vana  mi- 
rantes ;  that  is,  Im  taste  for  gossip  was 
rather  indiscriminating,  and  gratified  itself 
not  only  on  the  noses  and  eyes  and  mouths 
of  eminent  men,  but  on  all  sorts  of  odds  and 
ends  besides  that  had  anything  fantastic  in 
them — such  as  omens,  dreams,  apparitions, 
ghost-knockings,  coincidences  of  dates. 


Ac.  Still,  he  had  a  true  touch  of  the 
Boswell  in  him.  Hobbes  was  perhaps  the 
man  with  whom  he  had  the  closest  personal 
relations  among  his  celebrated  contempo¬ 
raries;  but  he  knew  Milton,  Dry  den, 
Butler,  Hooke,  Boyle,  Sir  William  Petty, 
and  many  others  of  the  distinguished  men 
of  his  time,  and  had  a  real  admiration  for 
them  all ;  and  the  same  feeling  extended 
backward  among  the  men  of  the  genera¬ 
tion  immetbately  proceeding  his  own 
birth — the  Shakspeares,  and  Bacons,  and 
Ben  Jonsons  of  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth 
and  James  I., — respecting  all  of  whom  he 
j  made  such  inquiries  as  he  could  among  his 
octogenarian  friends  who  had  seen,  or 
mi^t  have  seen  them.  Whoever  has 
read  any  of  the  recent  biographical 
sketches  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  Ben 
Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden,  or  Butler,  must 
have  seen  “  Old  Aubrey”  referred  to  the 
to  as  the  authority  for  some  of  the  most 
i  interesting  particulars  known  about  them ; 
and  may  have  been  curious  to  learn  more 
about  the  same  “  Old  Aubrey”  who  Bos- 
wellized  so  many  of  England’s  literary 
worthies.  In  order  to  gratify  this  curiosity, 
and  to  enable  our  re.aders  to  form  a  better 
idea  of  the  worth  of  Aubrey’s  anewlotes 
when  they  again  meet  with  any  of  them, 
we  8h.all  first  put  together  what  can  be 
gathered  respecting  the  man  personally, 
and  his  life. 

John  Aubrey  was  bom  at  Easton-Piers, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Malmesbury,  in 
Wiltshire,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1626. 
His  father,  Richard  Aubrey,  was  of  the 
Aubreys  of  Herefordshire,  a  family  of 
very  considerable  property  in  that  and  in 
other  countries,  much  of  which  had  Ix-en 
acquired  by  his  grandfather.  Dr.  Willi.am 
Aubrey,  a  man  of  some  figure  about  the 
court  and  in  the  service  of  Queen  Elizalath. 
The  estate  of  Easton-Piers  in  Wiltshire, 
where  Aubrey  'was  bom,  belonged  to  his 
mother,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Isaac  Lyte,  Esq.,  proprietor  of  a  good 
deal  of  land  in  that  part  of  England.  She 
j  survived  her  husband  eighteen  years,  he 
j  dying  in  1643,  she  not  till  1861.  The 
education  of  her  three  sons,  therefore — 

'  of  whom  John,  the  eldest,  was  but  seven- 
!  teen  years  old  at  his  father’s  death — de- 
I  volved  principally  on  her.  John,  indee<l, 
had  already  been  educated  so  far  at  the 
:  grammar-school  of  Malmesbury,  the  master 
;  of  which,  Robert  Latimer,  had  held  his 
I  place  for  about  forty  years,  and  had  had 
i  among  his  earlier  pupils  no  less  a  person 
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than  Thomas  Hobbes.  It  was  at  this 
early  period  of  his  lite  that  Anbre^  com¬ 
menced  his  life-loner  acquaintance  with  the 
philosopher  of  Malmesbury,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  that  there  were  a  difference  of  thirty- 
eight  years  between  their  ages. 

“  This  summer  (1634)  Mr.  T.  H.  came  into  his 
nativccountry  to  visitt  his  friends ;  and  amongst 
others  he  came  to  see  his  old  schoolmaster,  Mr. 
hob.  Latimer,  at  Leigh-de-la-mcre,  when  I  was 
a  little  youth  at  school,  in  the  church,  newly 
entered  into  my  grammar  by  him.  Here  was 
the  first  place  and  time  that  ever  I  had  the 
honour  to  see  this  worthy,  learned  man ;  who 
was  then  pleased  to  take  notice  of  me,  and  the 
next  day  came  and  visited  my  relations.  He 
was  a  proper  man,  briske,  and  in  very  good 
equipage ;  his  haire  was  then  quite  black.  He 
stayed  at  Malmesbury,  and  in  the  neighborhood, 
a  weeke  and  better ;  ’twas  the  last  time  that 
ever  he  was  in  Whitshire.” 

Tins  w'as  the  acquaintance  of  a  school¬ 
boy  of  eight  with  a  man  of  forty-six,  but 
it  continued  after  Aubrey  had  grown 
older,  and  could  better  appreciate  the 
nature  of  Hobbes’s  labors.  From  the 
school  at  Malmesbury,  Aubrey  removed, 
in  1042,  to  Oxford,  where  he  studied  as  a 
gentleman-commoner  at  Trinity  College. 
He  remained  at  Oxford  four  years,  which 
he  employed  diligently  in  various  and 
desultory  reading,  more  particularly  in 
the  departments  of  Antiquities  and  Natural 
History.  In  1640  he  came  to  London, 
and  entered  himself  a  student  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Temple — ^not  apparently  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  ever  practicing,  but  rather  that 
he  might  not  be  without  a  nominal  profes¬ 
sion.  From  that  time  forward  London 
seems  to  have  been  his  head-quarters, 
which  he  left  only  occasionally  on  visits  to 
his  friends  in  the  country,  or  on  trips  to 
the  Continent. 

The  prime  of  Aubrey’s  youth  and  early 
manhood  coincided,  it  will  be  obsen’ed, 
with  the  period  of  the  Commonwealth. 
He  was  twenty-two  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  (1649), 
and  he  was  but  thirty-four  at  the  Restora¬ 
tion  (1660).  It  is  not  men  like  him,  how¬ 
ever,  but  much  more  emphatic  personages, 
that  one  can  trace  in  theirmotions  through 
the  turmoil  of  those  eventful  years. 
Aubrey  led  the  life  of  a  mere  spectator  of 
what  was  going  on — a  wealthy  young 
squire  with  estates  in  Wilts,  Surrey,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Brecknock,  Hereford,  and  Kent, 
all  of  which  had  came  to  him  (unfortunate¬ 
ly  well  entangled  with  lawsuits)  by  the 


death  of  his  father  and  other  relatives ; 
but  preferring  to  live  in  town,  where  he 
could  see  and  hear  most,  and  have  plenty 
of  amusement  and  acquaintances,  both  in 
and  out  of  legal  circles.  Of  what  he  saw 
and  heard  in  those  days  he  retained  many 
reminiscences.  One  could  wish  now  that 
he  had  retained  more,  or  that  he  had  kept 
a  diary  like  Pepys.  He  may  have  seen 
Charles  I.  beheaded ;  he  must  have  seen 
Cromwell  riding  out  in  the  parks,  and 
must  have  known  what  was  said  about 
Cromwell  and  his  doings  W'ith  his  succes¬ 
sive  parliaments  in  the  coffee-houses  of 
London  ;  and  if  he  had  thought  of  jotting 
down  all  he  heard  and  obser\'ed  of  this 
kind  day  by  day,  as  Pejtys  did  somewhat 
later,  we  should  have  ^en  more  obliged 
to  him  than  we  are.  Still,  his  scattered 
recollections  of  men,  things,  and  incidents 
of  this  i)eriod,  put  on  paper  afterwards, 
are  often  interesting  and  authentic.  Here, 
for  example,  is  an  extract  from  his  memo¬ 
randa  al>out  the  republican  theorist,  James 
Harrington ;  it  gives  a  lively  idea  of  the 
famous  Rota  Club,  or  club  of  “  Comraon- 
wealth’s-men,”  which  Harrington  founded, 
and  whose  discussions  as  to  the  best  means 
of  carrying  on  the  government  after 
Cromwell’s  death,  were  thought  to  em¬ 
body  the  wisdom  of  the  realm,  till  Monk 
cut  them  short.  Aubrey  himself  was  a 
member  of  this  club,  which  shows  that  he 
was  then  a  Comraonwealth’s-man  like  his 
neighbors,  and  one  of  tbe  theoretical  sort. 

His  politics,  however,  of  whatever  color 
they  were,  sat  very  lightly  upon  him ;  and 
few  men  probably  had  less  difficulty  in  con¬ 
forming  to  the  new  order  of  things  which 
came  in  with  Charles  II.  After  a  brief 
visit  to  Ireland,  during  which  he  narrowly 
e8ca})ed  shipwreck,  we  find  him  settled  in 
London  in  the  year  1660,  still  with  his 
eyes  and  ears  open,  tnidging  about  town 
as  an  idle  man,  and  ready  for  whatever 
may  turn  up. 

The  MisceUanie*^  just  mentioned,  was 
the  only  work  given  by  Aubrey  to  the 
world  complete,  and  in  his  own  name, 
during  his  lifetime.  He  was  known,  how¬ 
ever  to  have  contributed  more  or  less  to 
various  important  works  of  a  biographical 
or  antiquarian  character,  edited  by  his 
friends  and  acquaintances.  His  connection 
with  Wood’s  Athene  was  notorious  ;  and 
at  least  two  other  w'orks  had  been  in- 
debte<i  t()  him  for  ])art  of  their  materials — 
Dugdale’s  Monasticon  Avgelicanum,  to 
which  he  had  contributed  considerably 
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when  still  a  younpr  man;  and  Blackboume’s 
Latin  Lift  of  Thotnat  Hobbes,  published 
in  1681,  and  mainly  compiled  from  infor¬ 
mation  which  Aubrey  had  furnished.  On 
the  whole,  however,  Aubrey’s  fame,  so  far 
as  he  had  any  chance  of  fame,  depended 
on  the  numerous  MSS.  which  he  had  left 
behind  him,  and  which  were  all,  within  a 
few  years,  deposited  in  the  Oxford  libra¬ 
ries.  Tlie  following  is  a  list  of  these 
MSS.,  as  given  by  Wood’s  last  editor, 
Bliss,  together  with  a  brief  account  of 
their  subsequent  fate : 

“  1.  An  account  or  survey  of  the  Estate  of 
Easton-Piers,  consisting  of  ‘  several  views  of  the 
house,  gardens,  and  environs  of  that  property, 
drawn  in  a  coarse  manner  and  coloring,  but 
pleasing  and  expressive.’  It  is  dated  1669,  the 
year  when  Aubrey’s  losses  were  obliging  him 
to  part  with  this  property ;  and  is  labelled,  ‘  De- 
signatio  de  JEaston- Piers  in  Com.  Wilts,  per  me 
{heu)  infortunatum  Johannem  Aubrey,  R.  8. 
Soeium.'  Unpublished. 

“  2.  The  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  2  vols.; 
still  unpublished. 

“3.  Arehiteetoniea  Sacra  ;  a  curious  MS.  on 
the  antiquities  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but 
unfinished.  Still  also  in  MS.  only. 

“  4.  The  Perambulation  of  Surrey.  The  con¬ 
tents  of  this  MS.  were  almost  all  incorporated  in 
Dr.  Rawlinson’s  Natural  History  and  Antiqui¬ 
ties  of  the  County  of  Surrey,  published  in  five 
volumes,  octavo,  in  1719.  The  editor  continues 
the  work  beyond  the  time  of  Aubrey’s  death ; 
but  the  wore  is  substantially  Aubrey’s,  and  is 
known  as  Aubrey’s  History  of  Surrey. 

“6.  An  Interpretation  of  Villare  Angli- 
eanum.  Still  in  MS. 

“  6.  An  Idea  of  Education  of  Young  Oon- 
tlemen.  Still  in  MS. 

“  7.  A  volume  of  Letters  and  other  papers  of 
Elias  A.shmole’s,  relating  chiefly  to  Dr.  Dec  and 
Sir  Edward  Kelly  (two  astrologers  of  the  age 
preceding  Aubrey’s). 

“  8.  An  Apparatus  for  the  Lines  of  our  Eng¬ 
lish  and  other  Mathematical  Writers. 

“  9.  The  Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  ;  a  brief  biomphy :  apparently  that  which 
supplied  Dr.  Blackbourne  with  the  materials  for 
his  Latin  life  of  the  philosopher,  and  also  An¬ 
thony  Wood  with  the  materials  for  his  notice  of 
Hobbes  in  the  Athena. 

“  10.  The  original  notes  or  Minutes  of  Lines, 
supplied  to  Anthony  Wood  for  his  Athena. 
These,  together  with  the  above-named  Life  of 
Thomas  Hobbes,  some  of  the  Lives  of  Mathema¬ 
tical  Writers,  and  also  some  letters  addressed  to 
Aubrey,  were  published  complete,  for  the  first 
time,  in  1818,  as  part  of  the  work  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  had 
been  previously  quoted  from,  to  some  extent  in 
print,  by  biographers  of  Shakspeare  and  others.” 

Of  all  Aubrey’s  writings,  by  far  the 


most  interesting  for  the  general  reader  are 
his  Minutes  of  lAves  (including  the  Life 
of  Hobbes)  and  his  Miscellanies.  In  what 
remains  of  this  article  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  to  these  two  works. 

The  Minutes  of  Lives  are  well  named. 
They  are  of  various  lengths,  fi-om  a  single 
paragraph,  in  some  cases,  to  ten  or  twelve 
or  more  pages  in  others.  The  persons 
sketched  are  about  one  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  chiefly  distinguished 
Englishmen  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Aubrey’s  plan  in  writing  the  sketches 
seems  to  have  been  first  to  jot  down  on 
loose  papers  such  particulars  as  he  already 
knew  about  the  various  men,  as  their 
names  successively  occurred  to  him — these 
particulars  being  derived,  in  the  cases  of 
recent  men,  from  his  own  recollections; 
and  in  the  cases  of  men  dead  before  his 
time,  from  the  recollections  of  others :  and 
then,  as  occasion  offered,  to  acquire  farther 
particulars  by  interrogating  such  of  his 
acquaintances  as  could  furnish  any,  and  to 
add  these  new  particulars,  sometimes  in 
new  paragraphs,  sometimes  as  interlinea¬ 
tions,  marginal  notes,  or  corrections,  to 
what  he  had  already  written.  He  often 
leaves  a  date  blank  to  be  filled  in  after¬ 
wards,  and  he  generally,  in  adding  a  bit 
of  new  information,  names  his  informant. 
It  b  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  he  did 
not  draw  up  the  pajwrs  for  publication, 
but  only  as  notes  for  the  use  of  Wood, 
who  had  ample  means  of  supplying  dates 
and  otherwise  checking  inaccuracy.  On 
the  whole,  considering  the  way  in  which 
the  memoranda  were  prepared,  they  are 
singularly  authentic  and  valuable.  The 
writer’s  judgment  was  none  of  the  sound¬ 
est,  and  occasionally  he  seems  to  ])ick 
up  floating  statements  too  credulously; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  his  perfect 
veracity  in  what  he  states  his  on  own  autho¬ 
rity,  and  he  generally  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  what  ho  sets  down  as  mere  guess 
and  hearsay  and  what  he  has  been  told  by 
credible  persons.  By  way  of  sample  of 
the  Lives,  we  shall  make  a  few  extracts 
from  them  in  chronological  order  (in  the 
printed  edition  they  are  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically),  prefixing  in  each  case  the  birth 
and  death  of  the  person  sketched,  that 
Aubrey’s  means  of  being  accurate  may  be 
the  better  estimated. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
(1552 — 1618),  with  some  curious  notices 
of  the  early  history  of  tobacco  in  this 
country ; 
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“  He  was  a  tall,  handsome,  and  bold  man ;  but  | 
his  noere  (weakness)  was,  that  be  was  damnably 
proud.  ^  Robert  Harley  of  Brampton-Brian  j 
Castle  (who  knew  him)  would  say  ’twas  a  great  | 
question  who  was  the  proudest.  Sir  W.  or  Sir  | 
Thomas  Orerbury,  but  the  difference  that  was  j 
was  judged  on  Sir  Tho.  side.  ...  He  (Sir  i 
Walter  Raleigh)had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  I 
an  exceeding  high  forehead;  long-iaced,  and  j 
sour  cie-lidded ;  a  kind  of  pig-eie.  .  .  .  I  ; 

Imve  heard  my  gr.  mother  say  that  when  she  j 
was  young,  they  were  wont  to  talk  of  this  re-  ! 
bus,  viz:  | 

‘  The  enemie  to  tho  stomach  and  the  word  jof  dis-  i 
grace  ! 

Is  the  name  of  a  gentleman  with  a  bold  fime.’  j 

He  was  the  first  that  brought  tobacco  into  Eng-  i 
land  and  into  fashion.  In  our  part  of  North  | 
Wilts — i.  e.  Malmesbury  Hundred — it  came  into  i 
fashion  by  Sir  Walter  Long  [a  friend  of  Ra-  I 
Icigh’s].  They  had  first  silrer  pipes ;  the  or-  | 
dinary  sort  made  use  of  a  walnut  shell  and  a  i 
straw.  I  have  heard  my  gr-father  Lyte  say  that 
one  pipe  was  handed  from  man  to  man  round  , 
the  table.  Sir  W.  R.  standing  in  a  stand  at  Sir  | 
Ro.  Poyntz  parke  at  Acton,  took  a  pipe  of  to¬ 
bacco,  w<^  made  the  ladies  quitt  it  till  he  had 
donne.  Within  these  85  years  ’twas  scandalous 
for  a  divine  to  take  tobacco.  It  was  sold  then  I 
for  its  wayte  in  silver.  I  have  heard  some  of 
our  yeomen  neighbours  say  that  when  they  i 
went  to  Malmesbury  or  Chippenham  market, 
they  culled  out  their  biggest  shillings  to  lay  in 
the  scales  against  the  tobacco.  Now  the  cus-  , 
tomes  are  the  greatest  his  maj***  hath.  .  .  .  | 
He  (Sir  Walter  Raleigh)8tudyed  most  in  his  sea-  ! 
voyages,  where  he  carried  always  a  trunke  of ; 
bookes  along  with  him,  and  had  nothing  to  di-  | 
vert  him.  A  person  so  much  immerst  in  action  all  I 
along  and  in  fabrication  of  his  ownc  fortunes  (till  ; 
his  confinement  in  the  Tower)  could  have  but  | 
little  time  to  study,  but  what  he  could  spare  in  I 
the  morning.  He  was  no  slug ;  without  doubt,  | 
had  a  wondcrfull  waking  spirit,  and  great  judg-  | 
ment  to  guide  it  Durham-house  was  a  noble  > 
palace ;  after  he  came  to  his  greatness,  he  lived  ! 
lived  there,  or  in  some  apartment  of  it  I  well  I 
rememl>er  his  study,  which  was  in  a  little  tur-  | 
ret  that  looked  into  and  over  the  Thames,  and 
had  the  prospect  which  is  as  plea.sant  perhaps  ' 
as  any  in  the  world,  and  which  not  only  re-  I 
freshes  the  eie-sight  but  cheers  the  spirits,  and  i 
(to  speake  my  mind)  I  believe  enlarges  an  in-  \ 
geniose  man’s  thoughts.  ...  In  his  youth  i 
bis  companions  were  boysterous  blades,  but 
generally  those  that  had  witt  .  .  .  In  his 

youthfiill  time  was  one  Charles  Chester,  that 
often  kept  company  with  his  acquaintance ;  he 
was  a  bold  imf^rtinent  fellowe,  and  they  could  i 
never  be  at  quiet  for  bim — a  perpetual  talker,  | 
and  made  a  noyse  like  a  drum  in  a  roome ;  so, 
one  time  at  a  taveme.  Sir  W.  R.  beates  him  and 
scales  up  his  mouth,  i.  e.  his  upper  and  nether  : 
l>eard,  with  hard  wax.  From  him  Ben  Jonson 
takes  his  Carlo  Butl'onc  in  Erery  Man  out  of 


hit  Humour.  ....  At  a  consultation  at 
Whitehall,  after  Queen  Elizabeth’s  death,  bow 
matters  were  to  be  ordered  and  what  ought  to  be 
donne.  Sir  W.  R.  declared  his  opinion  ’twas  the 
wisest  way  for  them  to  keep  the  government  in 
their  owme  hands,  and  sett  up  a  commonwealth, 
and  not  be  subject  to  a  needy  beggarly  nation. 
It  seems  there  were  some  (rf  this  caball  who 
kept  not  this  secret,  but  that  it  came  to  King 

James’s  eare,  who,  at - when  the  English 

noblesse  mett  and  received  him,  being  told,  up¬ 
on  their  presentment  to  his  majesty  their  names, 
when  Sir  W.  R’s  name  was  told,  ‘  Raleigh,  ’said 
the  King,  ‘  0,  my  soule,  mon,  I  have  rawly 

heard  of  thee.’ . In  his  youth, 

for  severall  years,  he  was  under  streights  for 
want  of  money.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Th. 
Child  of  Worcestershire  told  me  that  Sir  Walter 
borrowed  a  goune  of  him  when  he  was  at  Ox¬ 
ford  (they  were  both  of  the  same  coll.)  which  he 
never  restored,  nor  money  for  it  .  .  .  Old 
Sir  Thomas  Malett,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  tempore  Car.  I.  et  II.,  knew  Sir 
W.,  and  I  have  heai^  him  say  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  his  so  great  mastership  of  style,  and  his  con¬ 
versation  with  the  leamedstand  politest  persons, 
yet  he  spake  broad  Devonshire  to  his  dyeing 
day.  His  voice  was  small,  as  likewise  were  my 
schoolfellows’,  his  gr.  nepheus’  ...  He  was 
scandalized  with  Atheisme :  he  was  a  bold  man, 
and  would  venture  at  discourse  which  was  un¬ 
pleasant  to  the  church-men.  ...  In  his 
speech  on  the  scaffold,  I  heard  my  cozen  Whitney 
say  (and  I  thinke  ’tis  printed)  that  he  spake  not 
one  word  of  Christ,  but  of  the  great  and  incom¬ 
prehensible  God,  with  much  zeale  and  adoration, 
so  that  he  concluded  that  he  was  an  a-Christ, 
not  an  a-theist.  He  took  a  pipe  of  tobacco  a 
little  before  he  went  to  the  scaffold,  w**  some 
formall  persons  were  scandalized  at,  but  I  think 
’twas  well  and  properly  donne,  to  settle  his 
spirits.” 

These  remarks  on  Sir  Walter  Ralei"h 
confirm  an  impression  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  received  from  casual  allusions  to 
him  by  Ben  Jonson  and  others  of  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  to  the  effect  that  there  were 
elements  in  his  character  making  it  far 
more  complex,  far  less  uniform,  in  its  hero¬ 
ism,  than  his  modem  admirers  are  in  the 
habit  of  supposing.  One  use,  indeed,  of 
such  gossip  as  that  of  Aubrey  is  to  show 
the  futility  and  insipidity  of  a  style  of  bio¬ 
graphy  which  has  recently  become  com¬ 
mon — that  which  represents  all  important 
characters  as  itj  whatever  they  were  to 
contemporaries,  they  ought  to  be  loveable 
to  us  ;  which  paints  all  historic  portraits  in 
one  hue  and  without  shade  or  wrinkle. 
There  is  less  chance  of  this  fault  in  the 
case  of  the  great  man  to  whom  our  next 
quotation  from  Aubrey  refers — Francis 
Bacon.  Bacon  was  bom  in  1561  and  died 
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in  1626,  the  year  of  Aubrey’s  birth  ;  so  I 
that  here  again  Aubrey  speaks  at  second-  j 
hand.  I 

“  Richard,  Earle  of  Dorset,  was  a  great  ad- 1 
mirer  and  friend  of  the  Lord  Ch'  Bacon,  and  | 
was  wont  to  hare  S'  Tho.  Billingsley  along  with  | 
him  to  remember  and  put  down  in  writing  my 
Lorde’ssayingesattabl^  ...  He 
often  came  to  Sir  John  Danvers  at  Chelsey. 
Sir  John  told  me  that  when  his  Loi’  had  wrote 
theiTut.  of  Hen.  VIL;  he  sent  the  manuscript  co¬ 
pie  to  him  to  desire  his  opinion  of  it  befmo  Hwas 

K'  ited.  Qaoth  Sir  John,  ‘  Your  Lordship  I 

wes  that  I  am  no  scholar.’  ‘  Tis  no  mat¬ 
ter,’  said  my  Lord,  ‘  I  know  what  a  schoUar 
ian  say ;  1  would  know  what  you  can  say.’ 
Sir  J<din  rend  it,  and  gave  his  opinion  what  he 
misliked  (w***  I  am  sorry  I  have  forgott)  w** 
my  L*^  acknowledged  to  true  and  raend^  it. 

‘  Why,’  said  he,  ‘  a  sclu^r  would  never  have 
told  me  this.’  Mr.  Tho.  Hobbes  (Mahnesburi- 
ensLs)  was  bdoved  by  his  Lo<>,  who  was  wont  | 
to  have  him  walke  with  him  in  his  delicate 
groves,  when  he  did  meditate ;  and  when  a  no¬ 
tion  darted  into  his  mind,  Mr.  Hobbes  was  (uo- 
sently  to  write  it  doune,  and  his  Lop  was  wont  i 
to  say  that  he  did  it  better  than  any  one  els  | 
about  him ;  for  that  many  times  when  he  read  ' 
their  notes,  he  scarce  understood  what  they 
writt,  because  they  understood  it  not  cleurly 
thems^es.  .  His  Lo^  would 

many  times  have  musiqiie  in  the  next  room 
where  he  meditated.  Every  meale,  according  | 
to  the  season  of  the  yeare,  he  had  his  table 
strewed  with  sweet  herbes  and  flowers  I 
which  he  sayd  dkl  refresh  his  spirits  and  me-  \ 
morie.  .  .  .  None  of  his  servants 

durst  appeare  before  him  without  Spanish 
leather  l^>tes ;  for  he  would  smell  the  noate’s  I 
leather,  which  offended  him.  ... 

The  Bishop  of  London  did  cutt  doune  a  noble 
clowd  of  trees  at  Fulham.  The  Lord  Chancel- 1 
lor  told  him  he  was  ‘a  good  expounder  of  darkc 
places.’  .  .  .  His  Lordship  would 

often  drinke  a  good  draught  of  strong  beer 
(March  beer)  to  bed-wards,  to  lay  his  waking 
fancy  a.sleep ;  which  otherwise  would  keepe  him 
from  sleeping  great  part  of  the  night  .  .  . 
Three  of  his  Lordship’s  servants  kept  their 
coaches  and  some  kept  race-horses.  . 

He  had  a  delicate  lively  hazel  eie :  Dr.  Harvey 
told  me  it  was  like  the  eie  of  a  viper.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Hobbes  told  me  that  the  cause  of  his  I/’* 
death  was  trying  an  experiment  As  he  was 
taking  the  aire  in  a  coach  with  Dr.  Witherbome 
(a  Scotchnun,  physician  to  the  King)  towards 
Highgate,  snow  lay  on  the  ground,  and  it  came 
into  my  Lord’s  thoughts,  why  flesh  might  not  be 
preserved  in  snow  as  in  sidt  They  were  re¬ 
solved  they  would  try  the  experiment  pre¬ 
sently.  They  alighted  out  of  the  coach,  and 
went  into  a  poore  aoman’s  house  at  the  bottom 
of  Highgate  Hill,  and  bought  a  hen,  and  made 
the  woman  exenterate  H,  and  then  stuffed  the 
bodie  with  snow ;  and  my  Lord  did  help  to  doe 


it  himsrife.  The  snow  so  chilled  him  that  he 
unmediately  fell  so  extremely  ill  that  he  could 
not  retume  to  his  lodgings,  but  a-ent  to  the 
Earl  of  Arundell's  house  at  Highgate,  where 
they  putt  him  into  a  good  bed  warmed  with  a 
panne ;  but  it  was  a  dampe  bed  that  had  not 
been  layn  in  about  a  yeare  before ;  which  gave 
him  such  a  cold  that  in  2  or  8  dayes,  as  1  re¬ 
member  he  (Mr.  Hobbes)  t(dd  me,  be  dyed 
of  suffocation.” 

Pope’s  famous  epithet,  “  Tlie  greatest, 
wisest,  meanest  of  mankind,”  has  too  long 
done  service  with  reference  to  Bacon.  It 
might  be  maintained,  a  priori.,  that  if  a 
man  were  the  greatest  and  w'isest  of  man¬ 
kind,  he  cotUd  not  be  the  meanest ;  and  it 
remains  for  some  future  biographer  of  Ba¬ 
con  to  review  the  whole  story  of  his  cor¬ 
rupt  dealing  as  a  judge  in  the  light  of  a 
more  subtle  psychology,  a  more  profound 
pliilosOphy  of  character,  than  has  yet  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  it.  Some  of  Aubrey’s 
traits  of  the  man  are  most  signiticant — his 
luxuriousness,  es^^ially,  and  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  keenness  ot  all  his  physical  senses. 
One  could  wish  that  Aubrey  had  had  as  good 
information  about  Shakspeare.  What 
he  says  about  the  great  dramatist  has  been 
often  quoted ;  but  we  may  here  present 
it  ^tun. 

Shakeptare  (1664-1616). —  “Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  was  borne,  at  Stratford-upon-Avon 
in  the  county  of  Warwick;  his  father  was  a 
butcher,  and  I  have  been  told  heretofore  by 
t  some  of  his  neighbours  that  when  he  was  a  boy 
I  he  exerciserl  his  father’s  trade,  but  when  he 
I  killed  a  calfe,  he  would  doe  it  in  a  high  style 
I  and  make  a  speech.  There  was  at  that  time 
I  another  butcher’s  son  in  this  toune  that  was 
held  not  at  all  inferior  to  him  for  a  natural  witt, 

!  his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  dyed 
I  young.  This  W“  being  inclined  naturally  to 
I  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  guesse, 

I  about  18,  and  was  an  actor  at  one  of  the  play- 
I  houses,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well.  Now  B^ 

I  Jemson  was  never  a  good  actor  but  an  excellent 
instructor.  He  began  early  to  make  essayes  at 
Dranuiti(iue  Poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
lowe ;  and  his  playes  tooke  well.  He  was  a 
handmme  well-.snapt  man,  very  good  company, 
and  of  a  very  readic  and  pleasant  smooth  witt. 

I  The  humour  of - tho  constable  in  A  Mid- 

:  tummer  Night'e  Dreame,  he  happened  to  take 
'  at  Grendon  in  Bucks,  which  is  the  roade  from 
;  London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that 
I  constable  about  1642  when  1  first  came  to  Oxon. 

I  Mr.  Jos.  Howe  is  of  that  parish,  and  knew 
\  him.  Ben  Jonson  and  he  did  gather  humors  of 
I  men  dayly  wherever  they  came.  One  time  as 
I  he  was  at  the  tavern  at  Stratford-upon-Avon, 

;  one  Combes,  an  old  rich  usurer  was  to  be  bury- 
I  ed ;  he  makes  this  extemporary  epitaph : 
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‘  Ten  in  a  hundred  the  Derill  allowea, 

But  Combee  wiU  bare  twelve,  he  sweeree  and 
vowea; 

If  any  one  askes  who  lies  in  this  tombc, 

“Hoh,”  quoth  the  Devill,  “  ’tie  my  John 
o’Oombe.”  ’ 


He  was  wont  to  goe  to  his  native  country  once 
a  yeare.  I  thinke  I  have  been  told  that  he  left 
2  or  800  lib.  per  annum,  there  and  thereabout, to  a 
sister.  I  have  heard  Sir  William  Davenant  and 
Mr.  Thonms  Shadwell  (who  is  counted  tiie  best 
conuedian  we  have  now)  say  that  he  had  a 
most  prodigious  witt,  and  did  admire  his  natu¬ 
ral  parts  beyond  all  other  dramaticall  writers.  He 
was  wont  to  say  that  he  never  blotted  out  a 
line  in  his  life.  Said  Ben  Jonson,  ‘  I  wish  he 
bad  blotted  out  a  thousand.’  His  comsedies 
will  remain  witt  as  long  as  the  English  tongue 
is  understood,  for  that  he  bandies  moret  Jami- 
num :  now  our  present  writers  reflect  so  much 
upon  particular  persons  and  coxcombries  that 
twenty  yeares  hence  they  will  not  be  under¬ 
stood.  Though  Ben  Jonson  says  of  ffim  that 
he  had  but  little  Latine  and  lesse  Greek,  he 
understood  Latine  pretty  well ;  for  he  had  been 
in  his  younger  yeares  a  schoolmaster  in  the 
country.” 


As  this  is  very  vague  and  also  known  to 
l>e  incorrect  in  several  particulars,  it  is 
worth  noting  that  on  certain  points 
Atibrey  quotes  his  atithorities.  These, 
therefore,  are  to  be  di8tingnishe<i  from 
what  he  states  as  mere  general  impressions 
of  his  own.  For  the  tact  of  Shakspeare’s 
having  in  his  youth  been  for  some  time  a 
schoolmaster  m  the  country  (a  very  im¬ 
portant  fact  in  Shak8|>eare’8  oiography, 
if  true),  Aubrey  cites,  m  the  margin,  the 
authority  of  one  “  Mr.  Beeston and, 
could  w’e  identify  this  gentleman  as  some 
octogenarim  native  of  Warwickshire,  we 
might  have  to  treat  the  fact  as  ascertain¬ 
ed.  Kesjiecting  Ben  Jonson,  Aubrey’s 
means  ot  information  were  decidedly 
better  than  respecting  Shakspeare’s  ;  but 
we  shall  quote  only  a  portion  of  his 
sketch  of  Ben. 


Ben  Jonnon  (1674 — 1687). — “  He  was  (or  ra¬ 
ther  had  been)  of  a  clear  and  faire  skin.  His 
habit  was  very  plaine.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lacy, 
the  player,  say  that  he  was  wont  to  weare  a  coat 
like  a  coachman’s  coat  with  slitts  under  the  arme- 
pitts.  He  would  many  times  exceed  in  drinke; 
Canarie  was  his  belov^  liquor:  then  he  would 
tumble  home  to  bed,  and  when  he  had  thor¬ 
oughly  perspire<l,  then  to  studie.  I  have  seen 
his  studyeing-chair,  w**  was  of  strawe,  such  as 
old  woemen  used.  .  .  .  Long  since,  in  King 
James’s  time  (1  have  heard  my  uncle  Danvers 
say,  who  knew  him),  he  lived  without  Temple- 
Barre,  at  a  comb-maker’s  shop  about  the  Ele¬ 


phant  and  Castle.  In  his  later  time  be  lived  in 
Westminster,  in  the  house  under  which  you 
passe  as  you  goe  out  of  the  churchyard  into  the 
old  palace;  where  he  died.  .  .  .  Ben  Jonson 
had  one  eie  lower  than  t’other  and  bigger,  like 
Clun  the  player.  Perhaps  he  begott  Chin !  He 
tooke  a  catalogue  from  Mr.  Lacy,  the  player,  of 
the  Yorkshire  dialect  .  .  .” 

The  largest  and  perhaps  the  most  inte¬ 
resting  of  all  Aubrey’s  sketches  is  that  of 
his  friend  Thomas  Hobbes.  It  extends  to 
about  forty  octavo  pages,  and  pretends, 
indeed,  to  be,  in  some  sort,  a  biography. 
We  can  quote  but  fragments  of  it,  but 
they  shall  be  the  best. 

Thomat  Hobbet  — 1679).  ...  “I  have 

heard  that  when  a  boy  he  was  playsome  enough, 
but  withall  he  had  then  a  contemplative  melan- 
cholinesse ;  be  would  gett  him  into  a  comer,  and 
learn  his  lesson  by  heart  presently.  His  baire 
was  black,  and  the  boys,  his  school-fellows,  were 
wont  to  call  him  ‘  Crowe.’  ...  At  Oxford  he 
used,  in  the  summer-time  especially,  to  rise  very 
early  in  the  morning,  and  would  tye  the  leaden 
counters  (w^  they  used  in  those  dayes  at  Christ¬ 
mas  at  poet  and  payre)  with  strings,  which  he 
did  draw  through  bii^-lime,  and  bayte  them 
with  pairings  of  cheese,  and  the  jack-dawes 
would  spye  them  a  vast  distance  up  in  the  aire 
as  far  as  Osney -Abbey,  and  strike  at  the  bayte, 

I  and  so  be  caught  in  the  string  which  the  wayte 
I  of  the  counter  would  make  cling  about  their 
I  wings.  This  story  he  happened  to  tell  me,  dis- 
I  coursing  of  the  optiques,  to  instance  such  sharp¬ 
ness  of  sight  in  so  little  an  eie.  He  did  not  care 
much  for  logick ;  yet  he  learned  it,  and  thought 
himself  a  g(^  disputant  He  tooke  great  de¬ 
light  there  to  go  to  the  bookbinders’  and  station¬ 
ers’  shops  and  lye  gaping  on  mappes.  ...  He 
was  forty  yeares  old  befiwe  he  looked  on  geo¬ 
metry,  which  happened  accidentally.  Being  in  a 

gentleman’s  library  in - ,  Euclid’s  Elementn 

lay  open,  and  it  was  the  47  Prop.  Lib.  I.  So  he 
reads  the  proposition.  ‘  By  G — ,’  says  he,  ‘  this 
is  impossible !’  So  he  reads  the  demonstration 
of  it  w*^  referred  him  back  to  another,  which  he 
also  read,  et  aic  deineept,  that  at  la.st  he  was  de¬ 
monstratively  convinced  of  that  truth.  This 
made  him  in  love  witii  geometry.  .  .  .  He  would 
<^n  complain  that  algebra  (Uiough  of  great  use) 
was  too  much  admired,  and  so  followed  after  that 
j  it  made  men  not  contemplate  and  consider  so 
j  much  the  value  and  power  of  lines ;  which  was 
!  a  great  hinderance  to  the  growth  of  geometric  ; 

;  for  that  though  algebra  did  rarely  well  and 
I  quickly  and  easily  in  right  lines,  yet  ’twould  not 
{  hiU  in  tolid  geontetrie.  ...  In  his  youth  he 
was  unhealthy,  and  of  an  ill  complexion  (yellow¬ 
ish).  His  Lord  [the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
I  shire,  to  whom  Hobbes  was  at  one  time  tutor], 
I  who  was  a  groat  waster,  sent  him  up  and  down 
I  to  borrow  money  and  to  get  gent,  to  be  bound 
I  for  him,  being  ashamed  to  sp^dee  himselfe.  .  . 
I  From  forty  he  grew  healthier,  and  then  he  had 
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a  fresh  ruddy  (xnnplexion.  He  was  sanguiueo- 
melancholicus,  which  the  physiologers  say  is  the 
most  in^niose  complexion.  He  would  say  that 
there  might  be  good  witts  of  all  complexions ; 
but  good*nature^  impossible.  In  his  old  age 
be  was  rery  bald ;  yet  within  dore  he  used  to 
study  and  sit  bare-headed,  and  said  he  never 
tooke  cold  in  his  head,  but  that  the  greatest 
trouble  was  to  keepe  off  the  flies  from  pitching 
on  the  baldness.  His  head  was  of  a  mallet-forme, 
approved  by  the  physiologers.  His  face  not 
very  great ;  ample  forehead ;  yellowish-reddish 
whiskers,  which  naturally  tmned  up;  belowe 
he  was  shaved  close,  except  a  little  tip  under  his 
lip— not  but  that  nature  would  have  afforded 
him  a  venerable  beard,  but  being  mostly  of  a 
cheerful  and  pleasant  humour,  he  affected  not  at 
all  austerity  and  gravity,  and  to  look  severe.  .  . 
He  had  a  good  eie,  and  that  of  a  hazel  colour, 
which  was  full  of  life  and  spirit,  even  to  his  last ; 
when  he  was  in  discourse  there  shone  (as  it  were) 
a  bright  live  coale  within  it.  He  had  two  kinds 
of  looks :  when  he  laught,  was  witty,  and  in  a 
merry  humour,  one  could  scarce  see  his  eies ; 
by-and-by,  when  he  was  serious  and  earnest,  he 
opened  his  eies  round  his  eie-lids.  He  had  mid¬ 
dling  eies,  not  veiy  big,  nor  very  little.  He  was 
six  foote  high  and  something  better,  and  went 
indifferently  erect,  or  rather,  considering  his 
great  age,  very  erect  His  sight  and  wit  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  last  He  had  a  curious  sharp 
sight,  as  he  had  a  sharp  witt ;  which  was  also 
so  sure  and  steady  that  I  have  heard  him  often¬ 
times  say  that  in  multiplying  or  dividing  he 
never  mistook  a  figure ;  and  so  in  other  things. 
...  He  had  read  much,  if  one  considers  his 
long  life ;  but  his  contemplation  was  much  more 
than  his  reading.  He  was  wont  to  say  that  if 
he  had  read  as  much  as  other  men,  be  should 
have  continued  still  as  ignorant  as  other  men.  .  . 
It  is  not  consistent  with  an  harmonicall  soule  to 
be  a  woman-hater ;  neither  had  he  an  abhorrence 
to  good  wine ;  but  he  was  even  in  his  vouth 
(generally)  temperate.  ...  I  have  hearu  him 
say  that  he  has  been  drunke  in  his  life  a  hun- 
di^  times ;  which,  considering  his  great  age,  did 
not  amount  to  above  once  a  year ;  l)ut  he  never 
was,  nor  could  endure  to  be  habitually  a  good 
fellow — i.«.,  to  drink  every  day  wine  with  com¬ 
pany,  which  though  not  to  drunkennesse,  spoiles 
the  braine.  For  his  last  thirty  yeares  or  more, 
his  diet,  Ac.,  was  very  moderate  and  regular. 
After  sixty  he  dranke  no  wine;  his  stomach 
grew  weak  and  he  did  eate  mostly  fish,  especially 
whitings — ^for  he  sayd  he  digeked  fish  better 
than  flesh.  He  rose  about  seaven,  had  his  break¬ 
fast  of  bread  and  butter,  and  tooke  his  walke, 
meditating  till  ten  ;  then  he  did  putt  doune  the 
minutes  of  his  thoughts.  His  dinner  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  him  exactly  by  eleaven ;  for  he  could 
not  now  stay  till  his  Lord’s  houre  [the  Earl  of 
Devonshire’s  in  Derbyshire] — m.  about  two. 
After  dinner  he  tooke  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  then 
threw  himself  immediately  on  his  bed,  with  his 
band  off,  and  slept  about  halfe-an-houre.  In  the 
afternoon  he  penned  his  morning  thoughts.  . 

He  was  very  charitable  (s  tuo  modulo)  to  those 


that  were  true  objects  of  his  bounty.  One  time, 

I  remember,  goeing  in  the  Strand,  a  poor  and  in- 
firme  old  man  bej^ed  his  almes ;  he  beholding 
him  with  eies  of  pity  and  compassion,  putt  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  gave  him  M..  Sayd  a 
divine  («c.  Dr.  Jaspar  Mayne)  that  stood  by, 

‘  Would  you  have  done  this,  if  it  had  not  been 
Christ’s  command?’  ‘Yes,’  sayd  he.  ‘  Why?’ 
quoth  the  other.  ‘  Because,’  sayd  he,  ‘  I  was  in 
paine  to  consider  the  miserable  condition  of  the 
old  man ;  and  now  my  almes,  giving  him  some 
relief^  doth  also  ease  me.’  ...  He  would  com¬ 
mend  this  doctor  (Chillingworth)  for  a  very 
great  witt ;  *  but  by  G — ,’  said  he,  ‘  he  is  like 
some  lusty  fighters  that  will  give  a  damnable 
back-blow  now  and  then  on  their  own  partv.’  .  . 
When  Mr.  Hobbes  was  sick  in  France,  the  di¬ 
vines  came  to  him,  and  tormented  him — both 
Cathol.,  Ch.  of  England,  and  Geneva.  Sayd  he 
to  them,  ‘  Let  me  alone,  or  else  I  will  detect  all 
your  cheates  from  Aaron  to  yourselves.’  .  .  . 
He  dyed  worth  necr  lOOOl.,  which  (considering 
his  chanty)  was  more  than  I  expected.” 

Next  after  the  sketch  of  Hobbes  that  of 
Milton  is  the  longest  of  the  series.  Au¬ 
brey  appears  to  have  knowTi  ]MiIton  per¬ 
sonally,  as  well  as  his  brother,  Christopher 
Milton.  He  seems  also  to  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling  on  the  poet’s  widow 
after  the  poet’s  death ;  and  the  details  ac- 
cnmolate  in  his  notice  of  the  |>oet  are 
partly  his  own  recollections,  partly  com¬ 
munications  from  Christopher  Milton  and 
the  widow.  The  details  are  numerous ; 
here  are  a  few  of  them. 

John  Milton  (1608—1674).  .  .  “  He  was 

an  early  riser — *c.  at  4  o’clock  mani — yea,  after 
he  lost  his  sight  He  had  a  man  to  r(»d  to  him. 
The  first  thing  he  read  was  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  that  was  4h.  mani  to  4Ih. ;  then  he  con¬ 
templated.  At  7  his  than  came  to  him  again, 
and  then  read  to  him  and  wrote  till  dinner ;  the 
writing  was  as  much  as  the  reading.  His  2d 
daughter  Deborah  could  reade  to  him  Latin, 
ItaL,  and  French,  and  Greeke.  .  .  After 
dinner  he  used  to  walke  8  or  4  houres  at  a  time 
(he  always  had  a  garden  where  he  lived) ;  went 
to  bed  about  9.  Temperate ;  rarely  dranke  be¬ 
tween  meales.  Extreme  pleasant  in  his  conver¬ 
sation,  and  at  dinner,  supper,  Ac.,  but  satyrical). 
He  pronounced  the  letter  R  very  hard.  He  had 
a  delicate  tuneable  voice,  and  had  good  skill. 
His  father  instructed  him.  He  had  an  organ  in 
his  house ;  he  played  on  this  most  His  exer¬ 
cise  was  chiefly  walking.  He  was  visited  by 
learned  much  more  than  he  did  desire.” 

As  a  companion  to  the  above,  take  the 
following  picture  of  Mil  ton’s  contemporary 
and  opposite,  both  in  politics  and  poetrj', 
— Samuel  Butler,  the  author  of  Uudibras^ 
with  whom  Aubrey  was  on  terms  of  fami¬ 
liar  intimacy : — 
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Samvel  Butler  (1812 — 1880). — “  He  is  of  a 
middle  stature,  strong  sett,  high  coloured ;  a 
head  of  sorrcll  haire ;  a  serere  and  sound  judg¬ 
ment  ;  a  good  fellowe.  He  hath  often  sayd  that 
way  {e.g.  Mr.  Edm.  Waller’s)  of  quibling  with 
sence  will  hereafter  growe  as  much  out  of  nshion 
and  be  as  ridiciile  as  quibling  with  words.  Quod 
N.B.  He  hath  been  much  troubled  with  the 
gowt  and  particularly  1679  ;  he  stirred  not  out 
of  his  chamber  from  October  till  Easter.  .  . 

He  dyed  of  a  consumption  September  25  (Anno 
D*^  1680,  circiter  70)  and  buried  27,  according 
to  his  owne  appointment  in  the  churchyard  of 
Covcnt  Garden — sc.  in  the  north  part  next  the  1 
church  at  the  east  end.  His  feet  touch  the  wall. 
His  mre,  2  yards  distant  from  the  pilaster  of 
the  doorc,  (by  his  desire)  6  foot  deepe.  About 
25  of  his  old  acquaintance  at  his  ftinerall :  I  my¬ 
self  being  one . Memorandum.  SaW- 

ricall  witts  disoblige  whom  ther  conrerse  with, 
Ac. ;  consequently  make  to  themselves  many 
enemies  and  few  ^ends ;  and  this  was  his  man¬ 
ner  and  case.  He  was  of  a  leonine-coloured 
hair,  sanguine,  cholerique,  middle-sized,  strong.” 

Should  our  readers  like  to  sec  a  sketch 
of  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Lord  Lans- 
downe  ?  Here  it  is ;  and  it  is  not  every 
aristocratic  family  of  the  present  day  that 
can  trace  descent  from  such  a  man : 

Sir  William  Petty,  (1623 — 1687.) — “I  rc- 
.  member  there  was  a  great  difference  between  him 
and  one  of  Oliver’s  knights  about  1660.  They 
printed  one  against  the  other.  The  knight  had 
been  a  soldier,  and  challenged  Sir  William  to 
fight  with  him.  Sir  William  is  extremely  short¬ 
sighted,  and  being  challenged,  it  belonged  to 
him  to  nominate  place  and  weapon.  He  nomi¬ 
nates  for  the  place  a  dark  cellar,  and  the  weapon 
to  be  a  great  carpenter’s  axe.  This  turned  the 
knight’s  challenge  into  ridicule,  and  so  it  came 
to  nought  He  can  be  an  excellent  droll  (if  he 
has  a  mind  to  it)  and  will  preach  extempore  in¬ 
comparably,  either  the  Pit^yterian  way.  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Capuchin  Friar,  or  Jesuite.  .  .  .  He 
hath  told  me  that,  whereas  some  men  have  acci¬ 
dentally  come  into  the  way  of  preferment  by 
lying  at  an  inne,  and  there  contracting  an  ac- 
ouaintance,  or  on  the  roade,  as  some  others  have 
done,  he  never  had  any  such  like  opportunity, 
but  hewed  out  his  fortime  himself  Quod  N.  B. 
He  is  a  proper  handsome  man,  measured  six 
foot  high ;  goixl  head  of  brown  haire,  moderately 
turning  up:  tide  his  picture  as  Dr.  of  Physick. 
His  eies  are  a  kind  of  goose-grey,  but  very 
short-sighted,  and  as  to  aspect  brautifull,  and 
promise  sweetness  of  nature ;  and  they  do  not 
deceive,  for  he  is  a  marveillous  good-natured 
person.  Eie-browes  thick,  dark,  and  straight  (hor¬ 
izontal!).  His  head  very  large,  po*po*e</)aAof . 
He  was  in  his  youth  slender,  but  since  these 
twenty  yeares  and  more  past  he  aprew  very 
plump,  so  that  now  (1680)  he  is  abaomine  tar- 
due'' 


A  good  many  of  Aubrey’s  fellow-mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  Society  figure  among 
his  sketches.  We  quote  part  of  what  he 
says  of  two  of  the  most  famous  of  them : 

Robert  B^le,  (1626 — 1691.)—“  He  is  very 
tall  (about  six  foot  high)  and  streight ;  very  tcm- 

Eerate  and  vertuouse,  and  frugall ;  a  batcheler ; 

eepes  a  coach ;  sojoumes  at  his  8ister’.s,  the 
Lady  Ranelagh.  His  greatest  delight  is  chym- 
estiy.  He  h^  at  his  sister’s  a  noble  laboratory 
and  severall  servants  (prentices  to  him)  to  looke 
to  it  He  is  charitable  to  ingeniouse  men  that 
are  in  want;  and  foreign  chymests  have  had 
large  proofe  of  his  bountie,  for  he  will  not  spare 
for  to  gett  any  rare  secret  At  his  owne 
costs  and  chardges  he  gott  translated  and  print¬ 
ed  the  New  Testament  in  Arabique,  to  send  it 
into  the  Mahometan  countreys.  He  has  not 
only  a  high  renoune  in  England,  but  abroad ; 
and  when  foreigners  come  hither,  ’tis  one  of 
their  curiosities  to  make  him  a  visit.” 

Robert Hoole,  {\f,^b—\1{y2,.)  .  .  .  “A» 

1666  .  .  Mr.  Rob.  Boyle  recommended  Mr. 
Hooke  to  be  Curator  of  the  Experiments  of  the 
Royall  Society ;  wherein  he  did  an  admirable 
go^  worke  to  y”  Commonwealth  of  Learning, 
in  recommending  the  fittest  person  in  the  world 
to  them.  .  .  .  lie  is  but  of  middling  stature, 
something  crooked,  pale-faced,  and  his  face  but 
little  belowe,  but  his  head  is  lardge ;  his  cie  full 
and  popping,  and  not  quick — a  grey  eie.  He 
has  a  delicate  head  of  haire,  broune  and  of  an 
excellent  moist  curie.  He  is  and  ever  was  very 
temperate  and  moderate  in  dyet,  Ac.  As  he  is 
of  prodigious  inventive  head,  so  he  is  a  person 
of  great  vertue  and  goodness.  Now  when  I  have 
sayd  his  inventive  &culty  is  so  great,  you  can¬ 
not  imagine  his  memory  to  be  excellent;  for 
they  are  like  two  buckets — as  one  goes  up,  the 
other  goes  doune.  He  is  certainly  the  greatest 
mechanick  this  day  in  the  worid.  He  is  (1680) 
a  batchelonr,  and,  I  believe,  will  never  marie.” 

We  might  continue  extracts  of  this  kind, 
and,  we  dare  say,  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  our  readers,  till  we  had  filled  a  great 
many  jiages ;  but,  in  an  article  like  this, 
quotation  must  have  its  limits. 

The  other  work  of  Aubrey’s  to  which 
we  have  alluded  as  being  of  some  interest 
to  the  general  reader  is  his  Miscellaniee, 
originally  published  by  himself  in  1696, 
and  reprinted  twice  since — in  1719  and 
1784.  The  work,  as  wo  have  said,  is  a 
collection  of  observations  and  anecdotes 
relating  to  the  supernatural  as  manifested 
in  dreams,  apparitions,  extraordinary  coin¬ 
cidences,  and  the  like.  Far  more  m  this 
book  than  in  the  Minutes  of  Idves  do  we 
see  the  truth  of  Anthony  Wood’s  judg¬ 
ment  of  Aubrey,  that  he  was  “  credulous,” 
“  maggottie-headed,”  and  “  sometimes  lit- 
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tie  better  than  crazed.’*  Still  the  book  is  { 
an  amusing  one,  and  will  have  its  charms,  ' 
in  these  days,  for  many  readers,  as  a  col-  { 
lection  of  stories  of  a  land  agmn  becoming  | 
popular,  and  even  (if  mesmerism  is  to 
come  to  anything)  possessing  some  small 
grmn  of  possible  scientific  value.  The  ob¬ 
servations  and  anecdotes  are  distributed 
under  the  following  heads:  1.  Day-Fa- 
tality,  or  Observations  on  Days  l/urky 
and  Unbtcky ^  2.  Fatalities  of  Families 
and  Places  /  3.  Ostenta^  or  Portents  ;  4. 
Omens  ;  5.  Dreams  /  6.  Apparitions  / 
7.  Simematurai  Voices ;  8.  Superfuntu- 
ral  Impulses  ;  9.  Spirit- Knockings  /  10. 
Blows  Invisible;  11.  Prophecies;  12. 
Miranda^  or  Miraculous  Cures ;  13. 
Magick,  or  Wizard-craft ;  14.  TVanspor- 
tation  by  an  Invisible  Power ;  15.  Vis¬ 
ions  in  a  Beryl,  or  Crystal ;  16.  Visions 
without  a  Gl^s  or  Crystal ;  17.  Converse 
with  Angels  and  Spirits  ;  18.  Corpse-can¬ 
dles  in  Wales ;  19.  Oracles;  20.  Ecsta- 
cy  ;  21.  Glances  of  Love  and  Malice; 
22.  Second- Sighted  Men  in  Scotland.  We 
select  one  or  two  specimens  of  Aubrey’s 
stories  and  reflections  under  these  heads. 

After  enumerating  notoriously  unlucky 
days  in  various  months  of  the  year,  Au¬ 
brey  speaks  more  particularly  of  the  veri¬ 
fication  in  his  own  case  of  the  old  adage 
(as  old,  he  says,  as  the  time  of  Henry  VI.) 
that  the  3d  of  November  is  an  ill-omened 
day — “  Scorpius  est  guintus,  et  tertius  a 
nece  cinctus." 

“I  shall  take  particular  notice  here  of  the 
3rd  of  November,  both  because  ’tis  my  own 
birthday,  and  also  for  that  I  have  observed  some 
remarkable  accidents  to  have  happened  there¬ 
upon.  Constantins,  the  Emperor,  son  of  Con¬ 
stantine  the  Great,  little  inferior  to  his  father, 
a  worthy  warrior  and  good  man,  died  the  8rd  of 
November ;  Ex  teteri  ealendario penes  ms.” 

But  how  about  the  change  of  calendar, 
Mr.  Aubrey  ?  Does  the  ill-luck  shift  itself, 
when  the  calendar  is  altered,  so  as  to  be 
always  on  the  same  day  numerically  ?  Or 
does  it  remain  fixed  at  one  point,  despite 
conventional  changes  of  reckoning,  thus 
vindicating  its  character  as  something  real, 
depending  on  recurring  maleficent  junc¬ 
tures  in  the  total  conditions  of  the  ymysi- 
cal  universe  at  particular  moments  ?  As 
Mr.  Aubrey  cannot  answer,  we  will  let 
him  go  on  with  his  observations : 

“  Thomas  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  that 
great  man  and  famous  commander  under  Henries 


IV.,  y.,  and  VI.,  died  this  day  by  a  wound  of  a 
cannon-shot  he  received  at  Orleans.  So  also  did 
Cardinal  Borrhomeo,  fiunous  for  his  sanctity  of 
life.  Sir  John  Perot,  a  man  very  remarkable  in 
his  time.  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  son  to  Henry 
VIII.,  and  extremely  like  him,  died  in  the  Tower, 
the  8rd  of  November,  1592  (as  Stow  says ;)  grief 
and  the  fatality  of  the  day  killed  him.  Stow,  in 
his  Annals,  says,  anno  1099,  Nov.  8,  as  well  in 
Scotland  as  England,  the  sea  broke  in,  over  the 
banks  of  many  rivers,  drowning  divers  towns 
and  much  people,  with  an  innumerable  number 
of  oxen  and  sheep ;  at  which  time  the  lands  in 
Kent,  sometime  l^longing  to  Earl  Godwin,  were 
covered  with  sands  and  drowned,  and  to  this 
day  are  called  Godwin’s  Sands.  I  had  an  estate 
left  me  in  Kent,  of  which  between  80  and  40 
acres  was  marsh-land,  very  conveniently  flank¬ 
ing  its  upland ;  and  in  these  days  this  marsh¬ 
land  was  usually  let  for  four  nobles  an  acre. 
My  fiitber  died  1643.  Within  a  year  and  a  half 
after  his  decease,  such  changes  and  water-shoto 
came  upon  this  marsh-land  by  the  influence  of 
the  sea,  that  it  was  never  worth  one  farthing  to 
me,  but  very  often  eat  into  the  rents  of  my  up¬ 
land  ;  so  that  I  often  think  this  day,  being  my 
birthday,  hath  the  same  influence  upon  me  that 
it  had  680  years  since  upon  Earl  Godwin,  and 
others  concerned  in  low-lands.  The  Parliament 
BO  fatal  to  Rome’s  concerns  here  in  Henry  VHI.’s 
time  began  the  3rd  of  November  (26  of  his 
reign.)  The  3rd  of  November,  1640,  began  that 
Parliament  so  direfully  fatal  to  England,  in  its 
eace,  its  wealth,  its  religion,  its  gentry,  its  no- 
ility ;  nay,  its  king.” 

Most  of  our  readers  must  know  what  it 

is,  in  passing  along  a  street,  suddenly  to 
feel  a  dislike  to  some  house,  standing 
back,  it  may  be,  a  little  from  the  pave¬ 
ment,  and  with  a  small  yard  before  it,  not 
at  all  unrespectable  in  appearance,  but  yet 
disagreeable  or  repulsive — having  a  look 
as  if  some  murder  either  had  been  com¬ 
mitted  in  it  or  would  be  committed  in  it ; 
and  as  if*  whoever  lived  in  it  must  be  sul¬ 
len  and  miserable.  Aubrey  had  this  feel¬ 
ing  and  believed  in  “unlucky  houses.” 
He  gives  instances,  which  we  would  not 
<]^uote  did  we  not  feel  sure  that  the  indica¬ 
tions  of  locality  are  so  vague,  that  no¬ 
body’s  property  will  be  damaged  by  our 
doing  so. 

“  A  handsome  brick-house  on  the  south  side 
of  Clerkenwell  Churchyard  had  been  so  unlucky 
for  at  least  forty  years,  that  it  was  seldom  ten¬ 
anted  ;  and  at  last  nobody  would  venture  to  take 

it.  Also  a  handsome  house  in  Holbom  that 
looked  towards  the  fields :  the  tenants  of  it  did 
not  prosper — several ;  about  six.” 

Aubrey  is  great  on  omens;  but  we 
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quote  the  following  for  the  sake  of  the 
j)ersonal  reminiscence  contained  in  it : 

Omem  to  Chariot  I.  and  Chariot  II. — “  When 
I  vt'ag  a  freshman  at  Oxford,  1642,  I  was  wont 
to  go  to  Christchurch  to  see  King  Charles  I.  at 
supper ;  where  1  once  heard  him  saj,  ‘  That  as  : 
he  was  hawking  in  Scotland,  he  rode  into  the  i 
quarry,  and  found  the  corey  of  partridges  fall¬ 
ing  upon  the  hawk and  I  do  remember  this 
expression  further,  vix.,  ‘  And  I  will  swear  upon 
the  book  'tis  true.’  When  I  came  to  my  cham¬ 
ber,  1  told  this  story  to  my  tutor :  said  he,  ‘  That 
covey  was  London.’ — The  head  of  King  Ciiarles 
I.'s  staff  did  (all  off  at  his  trial :  that  is  com¬ 
monly  known. — King  Charles  II.  was  crowned 
at  the  veiT  conjunction  of  the  Sun  and  Mercury, 
Mercury  being  then  in  rordo  tolit.  As  the  King 
was  at  dinner  in  W estminster  Hall,  it  thundered 
and  lightened  extremely.  The  cannons  and  the 
thunder  played  together.” 

Here  is  a  story  of  an  omen  in  a  private 
family,  and  a  real  warning  to  widows : 

“  Sir  Walter  Long’s  (of  Draycot  in  Wilts) 
widow  did  make  a  solemn  promi.se  to  him  on  his 
death-l>e4l  that  she  would  not  marry  after  his 

decease ;  but  not  long  after,  one  Sir - Fox, 

a  very  beautiful  young  gentleman,  did  win  her 
love ;  so  that,  notwithstanding  her  promise 
aforesaid,  she  married  him.  She  married  at 
South- Wraxhall,  where  the  picture  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  hung  over  the  parlor-door,  as  it  doth  now 

at  Draycot.  As  Sir - Fox  led  his  bride  by 

the  hand  from  the  church  (which  is  near  to  the 
house)  into  the  parlor,  the  string  of  the  picture  j 
broke,  and  the  picture  fell  on  her  shoulder  and  j 
cracked  in  the  fall,  (it  was  painted  on  wood,  as 
the  fashion  was  in  those  days.)  This  made  her  I 
ladyship  reflect  on  her  promise,  and  drew  some  j 
tears  from  her  eyes.”  j 

I 

Our  last  quotation  shall  be  a  little  batch,  j 
under  different  heads. 

Dreamt. — ‘  My  Lady  Seymour  dreamt  that  i 
she  found  a  nest  with  nine  finches  in  it  And 
so  many  children  she  had  by  the  Earl  of  Win- 
chilsea,  whose  name  is  Finch.’  [One  of  the 
nt'atfst  little  dreams  we  ever  heard !]  ‘  When 
Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  at  Paris,  about  1671, 
he  was  ill  and  feverish,  and  had  a  pain  in  his 
reins.  He  sent  for  a  physician,  who  advised 
hinj  to  let  blood,  thinking  he  had  a  pleurisy ; 
but  bleeding  much  disagreeing  with  his  consti¬ 
tution,  he  would  defer  it  a  day  longer.  That 
night  he  dreamt  that  he  was  in  a  place  where 
palm-trees  grew,  (suppose  Egypt,)  and  that  a 
woman  in  a  romantic  habit  reached  him  dates. 
The  next  day  he  sent  for  dates,  which  cured 
him  of  the  pain  in  his  reins. — William  Penn, 
proprietor  of  Pennsylvania,  told  me  that  he  went 
with  his  mother  on  a  visit  to  Admiral  Dean’s 
wife,  who  lived  then  in  Petty  France.  The 
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admiral  was  then  at  sea.  She  told  them  that, 
the  night  before,  she  had  a  perfect  dream  of  her 
husband,  whom  she  saw  walking  on  the  deck, 
and  giving  directions,  and  that  a  bullet  struck 
his  arm  into  his  side.  This  dream  did  much 
discompose  her ;  and  within  forty -eight  hours 
she  received  news  of  the  fight  at  sea,  and  that 
her  husband  was  killed  in  the  very  manner 
aforesaid.’ 

“A  6hott-Story. — ‘Sir  John Bnrroaghes being 
sent  envoy  to  the  Emperor  by  King  Charles  I., 
did  take  his  eldest  son,  Caisho  Burroughes, 
along  with  him,  and  taking  his  journey  through 
Italy,  left  his  son  at  Florence,  to  learn  the 
!  language,  where  he,  having  an  intrigue  with  a 
I  beautiful  courtezan,  (mistress  of  the  Grand  Duke,) 

I  the  familiarity  became  so  public  that  it  came  to 
the  Duke’s  ears,  who  took  a  resolution  to  have 
him  murdered.  But  Caisho  having  had  timely 
notice  of  the  Duke’s  design  by  some  of  the 
English  there,  immediately  left  the  city  without 
acquainting  his  mistress,  and  came  to  England. 
Whereupon  the  Duke,  being  disappointed  of  his 
revenge,  fell  upon  his  mistress  in  most  reproach¬ 
ful  language.  She,  on  the  other  side,  resenting 
the  sudden  departure  of  her  lover,  of  whom  she 
was  most  passionately  enamored,  killed  herself 
At  the  same  moment  that  she  expired,  she  did 
appear  to  Cai.sho,  at  his  lodgings  in  London. 
Colonel  Remes  was  then  with  him,  who  saw  her 
as  well  as  he — giving  him  an  account  of  her 
resentments  of  his  ingratitude  to  her  on  leaving 
her  so  suddenly,  and  exposing  her  to  the  fury 
of  the  Duke,  not  omitting  her  own  tragical  exit ; 
adding  withal  that  he  should  be  slain  in  a  duel, 
which  accordingly  happened.  And  thus  she 
appeared  to  him  frequently,  even  when  his 
younger  brother  (who  afterwards  was  Sir  John) 
was  in  bed  with  him.  As  often  as  she  did  ap¬ 
pear,  he  would  cry  out  with  great  shriekings 
and  tremblings  of  bodv,  as  anguish  of  mind, 
saying,  '  0  God,  here  she  comes,  she  comes ;’ 
and  at  this  rate  she  appeared  till  he  was  killed. 
She  appeared  to  him  the  morning  before  he  was 
killed.  Some  of  my  acquaintance  have  told  me 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  men  in 
Engfand,  and  very  valiant,  but  proud  and  blood¬ 
thirsty.  This  story  was  so  common  that  King 
I  Charles  I.  sent  for  Caisho  Bnrroughes’s  father, 
whom  he  examined  as  to  the  truth  of  the  matter ; 
I  who  did  (together  with  Colonel  Remes)  aver  the 
I  matter  of  fact  to  be  true,  so  that  the  King 
I  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  send  to  Florence 
I  to  inquire  at  what  time  the  unhappy  lady  killed 
I  herself  It  was  found  to  be  the  ve^  minute 
!  that  she  first  appeared  to  Caisho.  This  relation 
I  I  had  firom  my  worthy  friend  Mr.  Monson,  who 
i  had  it  from  Sir  John’s  own  mouth,  brother  to 
I  Caisho ;  he  had  also  the  same  account  from  his 
.  own  father,  who  was  intimately  acquainted  with 
old  Sir  John  Burroughes  and  both  his  sons,  and 
,  says,  as  often  as  Caislio  related  this,  he  wept 
;  bitterly.’ 

!  '^RemarTcable  Behariorof  an  Apparition  near 
Cireneetter. — ‘  Anno  1670,  not  far  from  Ciren¬ 
cester,  was  an  apparition.  Beings  demanded 
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Of  all  the  minerals  that  we  eat,  none  dition  of  the  existence  of  every  living 
can  claim  so  high  a  place  in  science,  history,  thing.  Plants  and  animals,  strange  forms 
and  literature,  as  common  salt.  The  only  aad  monstrous,  all  had  to  swallow  their 
mineral  which  we  habitually  consume  in  dose  of  salt.  A  ridiculous  image  presents 
its  raw  state :  which  is  universally  found  itself  to  our  mind  of  a  squeamish  plesio- 
in  our  food  and  in  our  frame :  which  is  saurus,  or  a  fastidious  dinotherium  pulling 
eagerly  consumed  by  all  nations,  and  in  a  long  face  over  the  nauseous  mouthful, 
all  ages :  enthusiastically  lauded ;  blindly  But  there  was  no  help ;  they  must  thrive 
assailed:  which  is  a  preservative  of  health,  on  it,  or  perish  by  it ;  it  was  their  daily 
yet  perhaps  not  unproductive  of  disease  :  food.  And,  when  Nature  was  partly  freed 
held  sacr^  in  every  religion :  potent  over  from  this  thraldom :  when  the  seas  sub¬ 
life  before  man  existed :  as  potent,  and  sided,  and  the  face  of  the  dry  land  ap- 
more  honored,  since  man  was  created.  peared,  and  man  and  salt  were  simulta- 
It  was  in  those  petrified  leaves  which  neonsly  deposited  on  it,  salt  lost  none  of 
now  display,  in  stony  characters,'  the  re-  its  importance.  It  was  not  only  that  salt 
corded  history  of  earliest  geologic  ages,  still  swayed  the  seas,  and  that  the  teeming 
that  the  first  lines  of  the  Biography  of  vegetation  and  crowded  life  of  those  mighty 
Salt  were  written.  For,  many  thousand  waters  were  modified  by  salt  as  they 
years  before  mm  was  created,  the  tolera-  are  now — so  subject  to  its  influence,  that 
tion  of  salt  was  the  tenure  by  which  plants  they  must  have  salt  daily  and  hourly  or 
and  animals  held  their  existence.  The  earth  they  die ;  but  man  began  to  seek  for  the 
was  covered  with  salt  waters,  and  the  air  salt  deposited  on  the  earth.  In  the  earliest 
was  impregnated  with  salt  vapors.  The  divine  record  of  man’s  history,  salt  plays 
endurance  of  salt  was  the  law  and  con-  a  foremost  part.  Read,  for  instance,  that 
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whether  a  good  spirit  or  a  bad,  returned  no 
answer,  but  disappeared  with  a  curious  perfume 
and  a  most  melodious  twang.  Mr.  W.  Lilly 
believes  it  was  a  fairy.’ 

^^Supernatural  Impuhes. — *  Oliver  Cromwell 
had  certainly  this  afflatus.  One  that  I  know 
that  was  at  the  Battle  of  Dunbar  told  me  that 
( )liver  was  carried  on  with  a  divine  impulse :  he 
lid  laugh  so  excessively  as  if  he  had  been  drunk ; 
his  eyes  sparkled  with  spirits.  He  obtained  a 
^reat  victory;  but  the  action  was  said  to  be 
I'ontrary  to  human  prudence.  The  same  fit  of 
laughter  seized  Oliver  Cromwell  just  before  the 
BaMe  of  Naseby ;  as  a  kinsman  of  mine,  and  a 
great  favorite  of  his.  Colonel  J.  P.,  then  present, 
testified.’  ” 

From  these  samples  (and  there  is  an 
abundance  more  of  the  same  sort,  some  of 
which  being  accompanied  by  detailed  au¬ 


thentications  and  afiSdavits,  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  our  modem  collectors)  it  will  be 
seen  that  Aubrey’s  Miscellaniet  are  by  no 
means  so  valuable  as  his  Liven.  This  being 
the  case,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  is  of 
the  Miscdlanien  that  we  are  promised  a 
new  edition  by  a  London  publisher.  A 
new  edition  of  the  Liven  would  be  far 
more  welcome.  Why  does  not  some  Ox¬ 
ford  man  give  us  such  an  edition,  in  which 
all  the  matter  of  the  MS.  should  be  more 
completely  and  literally  presented  to  the 
pubhc  than  in  the  edition  of  1813,  together 
with  such  notes  as  might  be  necessary, 
and  such  additional  material  respecting 
Aubrey’s  own  life,  as  can  be  procured  ? 
Not  offly  is  the  edition  of  1813  very  faulty, 
it  is  also  very  scarce. 
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sacred  ordinance  which  commands  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  salt  to  every  offering  and  oblation. 

\  Talmudic  fantasy  of  the  Hebrew  com¬ 
mentator  Rabbi  Shelomo  exists,  which 
may  be  transformed  into  a  graceful  fable. 
When,  at  the  creation,  the  waters  below, 
now  called  the  seas,  he  gravely  narrates, 
were  banished  to  this  gloomy  earth,  they 
repined  at  the  happiness  of  those  celesti^ 
waters  which  were  spread  out  above  the 
firmament,  destined  to  flow  through  eter¬ 
nal  fields  of  amaranth,  in  rhythm  with  the 
choiring  of  angelic  voices,  and  privileged 
to  waft  seraphic  harmony  to  the  foot  of 
the  throne  of  glory.  In  grace,  it  was  pro¬ 
mised  to  them,  that  they  should  be  per¬ 
petually  employed  in  God’s  service,  and 
offered  in  all  offerings  and  sacrifices.  Hence 
the  Mosaic  ordinance.  It  may  be  that,  in 
the  sad  moans  of  the  restless  waves,  we 
hear  their  lament  for  earthly  exile ;  but 
who  doubts  that  they,  in  common  with  all 
Creation,  are  continually  performing  God’s 
work,  and  in  this  are  made  happy  ?  Often 
again  salt  appears  in  the  Sacred  Volume 
as  the  emblem  of  eternity;  of  repentance; 
of  reconciliation,  and  of  wisdom.  Numa 
among  the  Etruscans,  Pythagoras  among 
the  Greeks,  repeated  the  precept  of  Moses. 
“  Do  not  speak  of  Deity  without  fire ;  nor 
sacrifice  without  salt.”  Pythagoras  calls 
it  “  a  substance  dear  to  the  gods Homer 
calls  it  “  divine ;”  and  Plutarch  says  “  di¬ 
vine  indeed ;  because  it  symbolics  the 
soul,  which  is  of  divine  nature,  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  body  from  dissolution  whilst  it 
there  resides,  as  salt  preserves  flesh  from 
putrefaction.”  Salt  has  always  been,  and 
IS  now  amongst  the  Arabs,  the  emblem  of 
hospitality.  It  figures  largely  in  eastern 
story.  A  thiefi  for  instance,  entering  an 
Arab  tent  by  night,  when  the  master  is 
asleep,  seizes  some  food  and  becomes 
aware  of  the  flavor  of  salt;  bound  in¬ 
voluntarily  by  the  laws  of  hospitality,  he 
withdraws  without  carrying  out  his  feloni¬ 
ous  intention.  In  the  story  of  the  Forty 
Thieves,  the  chief  robber  who  enters  the 
house  of  Morgiana’s  master  on  a  false 
pretense,  is  enjoined  to  make  such  excuses, 
whenever  his  host  offers  him  salt,  as  w'ill 
enable  him  to  refuse  partaking  of  it  with¬ 
out  suspicion. 

In  our  time  not  only  is  salt  mixed  with 
all  our  food : 

For  cooks  would  deem’t  a  grieTOus  &ult 

W ere  viands  eaten  without  salt, 

but  the  salt-cellar  has  become  a  never- 
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failing  appendage  to  our  table.  In  Eng¬ 
land  the  amount  of  salt  consumed  gives 
twenty  pounds  per  annum  to  each  indivi¬ 
dual:  m  France  the  average  ranges  at  about 
fifteen  pounds;  but,  in  some  countries, 
the  love  of  salt  amounts  to  a  passion.  In 
Abyssinia,  every  man  cairies  a  lump  of 
salt ;  and,  when  he  meets  a  friend,  he 
gives  it  to  him  to  lick :  his  friend  return¬ 
ing  the  compliment  with  all  the  grace  of 
which  an  Abyssinian  dandy,  butter-anointed 
to  his  head,  is  capable.  The  little  children 
beg  for  it  as  for  sugar.  In  India,  when 
the  gabelle,  or  salt-tax,  made  it  penal  for 
the  natives  to  go  down  on  their  knees  and 
lick  the  salt  stones,  the  enactment  pro¬ 
duced  insurrection.  In  France  the  salt 
duties  were  so  often  violated,  that  in  one 
year,  four  thousand  persons  were  thrown 
into  prison  for  the  offence.  Yet  the  sea  is 
full  of  salt,  and  the  sea  is  made  for  all. 
Animals  love  salt  not  less  than  man.  Cows 
in  pasture  lick  it  up  with  avidity,  so  also 
horses  and  most  other  animals,  llie  salt¬ 
licks  of  America  bear  the  name  of  Bigbone 
Licks ;  for  here  are  found  great  heaps  of 
bones ;  relics  of  the  Pre- Adamite  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  Earth ;  uncouth  monsters  who 
came  floundering  down  in  search  of  salt, 
and  sank  there  impacted  in  the  mud,  never 
to  rise  again. 

We  may  question  those  learned  in  the 
mysteries  of  the  animal  and  human  frame, 
if  we  would  learn  the  secret  of  this  strange 
yearning  after  salt  which  ages  have  not 
diminished,  nor  civilisation  annihilated. 
Salt  occurs  in  eve^  iiart  of  the  human 
body.  It  is  organised  in  the  solids,  and 
dissolved  in  the  fluids ;  it  creeps  into  every 
comer  of  the  frame,  and  plays  a  part  in  aU 
the  complicated  processes  of  life,  without 
which  the  machinery  would  be  arrested  in 
its  operation.  Thus,  all  our  nutritive  food 
consists  either  of  fibrin,  albumen,  or 
casein  ;  and  neither  of  these  could  be  as¬ 
similated,  and  used  in  building  up  the 
flesh  that  walls  about  our  life,  unless  salt 
were  present:  neither  being  soluble  ex¬ 
cept  in  a  saline  fluid.  Salt  constitutes  a 
fifth  part  of  the  ash  of  muscle,  and  a  tenth 
part  of  the  ash  of  cartilage :  it  supplies  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice :  it  so  essentially 
helps  assimilation,  that  its  absence  would 
create  a  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the 
effete  materials  of  the  frame.  The  relative 
amount  of  salt  in  the  body  is  incapable  of 
great  alteration  ;  for  there  appears  to  be 
a  special  sense  which  provides  for  the 
necessary  dilution  of  salt  with  water.  This 
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is  the  sense  of  thirst,  which  wakes  up  salt-water  and  sea-hreezes  in  repairing  the 
within  us  when  we  have  thrown  too  much  ravages  of  a  London  season  upon  the 
salt  into  the  circulation,  and  plagues  and  charms  of  rustic  Phillis,  or  restoring  the 
torments  us ;  calling  for  water  —  more  shattered  health  of  poor  worn-out  valetu- 
water !  dinarian  Lothario. 

Suppose,  then,  salt  to  be  cut  off  from  The  inmates  of  Margate  Infirmary  can 
the  food  of  man  or  animal.  Would  they  tell  a  yet  happier  tale  of  the  beneficence 
suffer?  There  are  not  wanting  doctors,  of  these  salt-breezes.  They  can  tell  of 
both  in  physio  and  philosophy,  who  main-  lingering  diseases  fortunately  ended ;  of 
tain  that,  without  salt  we  could  no  more  long  convalescence  speedily  consummated 
live  than  without  bread :  and  the  learned  by  cure.  Many  the  life  which  seemed 
have  not  failed  to  note  that  malach,  the  gradually  ebbing  au-ay  in  the  atmosphere 
Hebrew  expression  for  salt  is  .anagram  of  of  a  London  hospital,  that  these  briny 
lacham — ^bread.  Indeed,  salt  pervades  all  vapors  have  called  back  and  fortified,  and 
organic  structures  so  intimately,  that  it  is  cheered  with  long  years  of  he.alth.  Salt 
not  possible  to  exclude  it  from  our  diet,  plavs  here  the  part  of  a  good  fairy ;  it 
But  salt  has  been  disused  as  far  as  possible  ra^es  of  this  infirmary  a  sort  of  healing 
by  some  inland  tribes.  Homer,  who  inter-  he.aven  for  the  bodilv  sick.  The  London 
ested  himself  in  this  investigation,  notes  hospitals  afford  a  reAige  to  a  maimed  or 
that  the  Ej)eirots  ate  no  salt ;  the  Bathurst  diseased  being  who  has  mside  no  progress 
tribe  of  savages  are  almost  the  only  other  towards  health,  while  he  had  been  doomed 
known  instances  of  like  w’ant  of  taste,  to  remain  in  liLs  own  home,  in  the  thick 
There  exist,  however,  in  society  some  few  stagnant  atmosphere  of  a  room,  crowded 
human  anomalies  who  abstain  from  salt  to  perhaps  by  three  generations,  and  to  wear 
a  certain  extent ;  and  gloomy  enough  their  out  a  WTetched  life  amidst  dirt  and  disease, 
gastronomic  souls  must  be ;  for  salt  is,  in  Airy  w.ard8,  good  diet,  skilful  and  tender 
the  material  world,  what  the  affections  treatment,  f^  the  flickering  spark  into  a 
are  in  the  moral  world — a  zest  and  relish,  feeble  flame ;  but  still  he  lies  there  pale, 
without  which  life  would  be  tasteless  and  sallow,  with  thin  lips  and  sunken  eyes ; 
insipid.  The  deprivation  of  salt  was  a  and  as  month  after  month  rolls  on,  the 
punishment  among  the  Persians,  Dutch,  rapid  hours  that  found  him  so  weak  and 
and  Russians.  The  prisoner  condemned  w'om,  leave  no  healing  trace  upon  his  thin 
to  it  suffered  from  fevers,  and  diseases  of  brow.  But  a  vacancy  occurs  at  the  Mar- 
a  low  tj’pe.  They  fell  victims  to  parasites,  gate  Sea-bathing  Infirmsiry,  .and  he  is  trans- 
Dr.  Leitch  lately  observed  some  of  the  ported  to  the  atmosphere  which  the  salt- 
diseases  engendered  by  a  diet  devoid  of  breezes  have  purified  and  blessed  wdth 
salt  among  the  state  prisoners  of  Russia,  healing  power.  Little  other  medicine  does 

Elder  writers  are  enthusiastic  in  praise  he  need  than  the  fresh  breeze  and  the 
of  salt.  “  Common  salt,”  says  Schreeder,  pleasant  vapor  of  the  sea :  than  baths 
“  is  affirmed  by  the  Monk  Basilius,  to  be  and  invigorating  exercise.  By  these,  the 
the  most  delicious  of  all  condiments,  and  poor  victim  who  lay  so  long  upon  the  altar 
the  most  wholesome.  It  warms,  dries,  of  Death — who  seemed  for  months  to  be 
cleanses,  dissolves,  astringes,  destroys  the  within  his  very  clutches — is  rescued.  Death 
superfluities,  penetrates,  digests,  resists  dallied  with  him ;  and,  seeing  him  weak 
poisons  and  putrefactions.”  “  An  antient  and  powerless,  delayed  to  slay  this  miser- 
Physician”  told  that  excellent  iihilosopher,  able  captive,  while  so  many  that  were 
Mr.  Boyle,  that  besides  his  ardent  prayers  young  and  fair,  and  eager  to  escape,  await- 
to  God,  and  a  very  regular  diet,  his  ed  the  stroke  of  hLs  sweeping  scythe.  But 
constant  antidote  against  the  plague  was  he  loses  his  victim  by  the  virtues  of  salt, 
only  to  take  every  morning  a  little  sea-salt  It  is  when  I  contein])late  salt  from  this 
in  a  few  teaspoonfuls  of  fair  water,  which  stand-point,  that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  no 
kept  his  blood  soluble  without  weakening  unfit  subject  for  all  the  extravagant  lauda- 
him.  More  modem  physicians  have  put  tions  w'hich  mystics  and  philosophers  have 
fiiith  in  salt  and  brandy  as  an  antidote  lavished  upon  it.  I,  too,  am  ready  to  call 
against  that  plague  of  our  later  days —  it  divine  and  blessed,  a  fifth  element,  the 
cholera.  Salt-water  frictions  daily  advance  most  precious  gift  of  Heaven, 
into  greater  vogue :  as  Mr.  Meinig  with  The  Pythagoreans  held  the  sea  to  be  a 
“  Daphne  Sal  Marin um,”  will  testify.  We  separate  element,  in  addition  to  fire,  air, 
know,  too,  how  great  is  the  efficacy  of  and  water,  on  account  ot  the  salt  which  it 
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contains.  Euripides  poetically  designates  i  to  pieces ;  and,  at  Syracuse,  a  fountain  . 
the  ocean  as  the  salt  tears  of  Saturn.  The  I  lost  its  sweetness,  and  became  salt.  It 


sea  is  still  the  chief  source  of  the  salt 
which  we  use.  There  are  one  hundred  i 
and  forty-five  millions  of  square  miles  of 
sea ;  each  gallon  of  its  water  containing  ' 
forty  per  cent  of  salt.  The  whole  imass 
therefore  amounts  to  six  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-one  billions  of  tons  ;  so  j 
that,  if  the  sea  were  evaporated  and  the  ! 
salt  crystallised,  the  latter  would  form  a 
layer  seven  hundred  feet  thick  over  the  | 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  two  thousand  feet 
thick  over  the  solid  land  of  the  earth.  But ' 
we  draw  largely  for  our  salt  upon  the  i 
masses  deposite<l  upon  the  earth  in  early  j 
ages.  'Fhese  occupy  various  positions.  ! 
In  one  place  salt  ls  buried  in  cavernous ' 
mines,  which  its  beauty  glorifies ;  in  ■ 
another,  it  covers  the  surtace  of  the  land  , 
with  a  silvery  efflorescence.  The  largest  \ 
and  most  celebrated  salt-mine — that  of; 
VVielickza,  in  Gallicia,  possesses  a  bed  of  ^ 
salt  extending  four  hundred  and  sixty ! 
miles,  and  has  a  thickness  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  feet.  Salt  here  too  retains  j 
its  sacred  relations.  Cunigunda — pious  I 
princess — drew  down  the  knowledge  of  the 
locality  of  this  mine  by  her  prayers.  A 
ring  which  she  threw  into  a  salt  spring  in 
Hungary  was  found  in  these  mines.  The 
miracle  attested  her  claim  to  their  dis- ; 
covery.  The  accounts  of  the  salt-plains  of 
Abyssinia  are  shrouded  in  mystery.  The 
heat  there,  is  so  great,  that  by  day  no 
mortal  can  endure  it.  During  those  hours 
the  merchants  hide  themselves  beneath 
sheltering  rocks ;  when  the  moon  rises  and 
they  come  forth  from  the  crevices,  the 
whole  plain  lies  before  them  white  with 
salt,  glistening  like  silver  in  the  pale  moon¬ 
beams.  They  fill  their  sacks,  but  not  with¬ 
out  danger;  for,  says  tradition,  in  the 
fissures  and  cavities  of  the  rocks  lurk 
demons,  who  entice  travellers  to  their 
destruction,  calling  them  by  name,  and 
feigning  to  be  old  acquaintances.  The 
sacred  thirst  for  gold  urges  them  on ;  and 
trembling,  they  traverse  the  plain,  guided 
by  pillaj^s  of  salt,  si)ectral  sign-jwsts,  stand¬ 
ing  like  tall  white  ghosts,  left  mourning  in 
the  wilderness,  like  the  wife  of  Lot.  Salt- 
springs  such  as  we  have  at  Droitwich  and 
Nantwnch  afford  capital  table-salt.  Those 
of  Sicily  are  celebrated ;  their  origin  is 
stated  thus :  In  eleven  hundred  and  sixty- 
nine  an  earth<piake  rent  the  ground,  des¬ 
troying  fifteen  thousand  commoners  and 
a  bishop.  Towns  and  castles  were  shaken 


would  appear  that  the  bishop  was  trans¬ 
lated  to  another  sea,  and,  let  us  hope  that 
he  was  benefited  by  translation. 

This  salt,  so  widely  spread  over  earth 
and  sea,  pervades  also  the  whole  animal 
and  vegetable  creation ;  “  and  indeed,” 
says  the  illustrious  Zohar,  “since  the  greiit 
God  makes  nothing  in  vain,  surely  salt 
must  serve  some  great  use.”  But  if  sages 
and  physicians  have  glorified  it  as  a  pana¬ 
cea,  a  morlem  knight-errant  has  assailed  it 
as  a  poison.  Having  heard  the  blast  of 
their  wide-mouthed  trumpets,  we  may  be 
diverted  by  the  squeak  of  his  shrill  whistle. 
Salt,  according  to  the  late  Dr.  Howard,  is 
the  source  of  all  our  misery  and  all  our 
woes.  The  salt-box  is  that  vase  of  Pan¬ 
dora,  from  which  ^rang  the  cohorts  of 
sin  and  disease.  W  hen  man  was  placed 
in  paradise,  it  was  ordained,  say  the  anti- 
salt  philosophers,  that  he  should  feed  on 
earth ;  yet  only  through  the  medium  of 
the  vegetable  creation.  It  was  the  primal 
sin  of  Adam  that  he  ate  raw  salt,  passing 
over  the  plant  through  whose  intermedia¬ 
tion  the  earth  converts  its  own  substance 
into  a  state  fitted  for  the  nourishment  of 
animated  beings.  Salt  was  the  forbidden 
fruit :  it  cost  man  the  loss  of  paradise : 
since  then  it  has  been  his  earthly  curse. 
“  The  operation  of  this  crude  mineral  sub¬ 
stance,  which  has  not  been  softened  and 
rendered  mild_  by  passing  through  the 
vegetable  state,  is  most  certainly  fatal  to 
the  combustion  of  the  vital  flame.”  A 
fertile  source  of  disease,  it  is  smd,  by  these 
authorities,  to  be  denounced  in  hidden 
terms  in  the  Bible.  The  eating  swine-flesh 
an  abomination  so  emphatically  forbidden 
in  Isaiah,  is  swine-flesh  and  s^t.  It  was 
against  pickled  pork  that  the  prophet  di¬ 
rected  his  denunciation;  and  this  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  learned  doctors  proclaims 
to  the  whole  nation  of  Hebrews  that  they 
may  eat  freely  of  pork — roasted,  boiled,  or 
fried — so  that  they  abstaui  from  bacon  and 
ham. 

No  absurdity  is  so  monstrous  but  that 
some  throats  have  capacity  to  swallow  it. 
Even  Dr.  Howard  had  his  followers.  How 
Pliny,  and  Plato,  and  Blaise  de  Vigeueres, 
would  have  held  up  hands  of  horror  and 
affright  at  this  imholy  heresy !  The  whole 
experience  of  ages,  and  collective  wisdom 
of  nations,  stand  opposed  to  the  mad  de¬ 
nunciation.  So  far  IS  salt  from  being  use¬ 
less,  that  man  and  animals  have  from  the 
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earliest  times  sought  it  with  incredible 
pains  and  devoured  it  with  marvellous 
avidity.  Its  use  has  been  held  to  be  a 
privilege  essential  to  pleasure  and  to  health: 
Its  deprivation,  a  punishment  productive 
of  pain  and  disease.  Its  uses  in  the  econ¬ 
omy  are  manifold  and  important.  With¬ 
out  it  there  would  be  no  assimilation  of 
food,  no  formation  of  gastric  juice.  Nutri¬ 
tion  would  cease :  life  would  languish,  and 
utterly  waste.  Salt,  moreover,  would  ap- 
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pear  to  ward  off  low  forms  of  fever.  It 
«leals  death  to  jiarasite  growth.  So  &r  Is 
it  from  being  unholy,  that,  since  the  birth 
of  revealed  religion,  its  Ustory  has  been 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  ceremonial 
rites,  and  as  Elisha  healed  with  it  the 
waters  of  Jericho,  so  it  found  a  place  in 
the  modem  rite  of  baptism.  Sole,  siuth 
the  proverb,  et  sale  nihil  sanctius  et  utilius: 
Nothing  is  more  holy  or  more  useful  than 
I  the  sun  and  salt. 


From  Froier'i  Mifnatne. 
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Thk  IModera  Athens  must  have  been 
looking  its  verj  worst  during  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nyson’s  last  visit,  if  we  may  judge  from 
some  lines  in  a  charming  little  poem — one 
of  those  appended  to  maud — which  con¬ 
vey  a  deciaedly  gloomy  and  unfavorable 
impression  of  that  city  during  the  plea¬ 
santest  months  of  the  year.  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  tells  us  that  one  solitary  evening  he 
found  between  the  leaves  of  a  book  he 
was  turning  over,  a  flower  which  he  had 
plucked  in  Italy ;  and  the  sight  of  it 
carried  him  away  to  the  genial  clime 
where  it  grew : 


And  I  forgot  the  clouded  Forth, 

The  gloom  that  saddens  heaven  and  earth  : 
The  bitter  east,  the  misty  summer, 

And  gray  metropolis  of  the  North. 


No  doubt  there  are  summer  days  when 
this  description  is  as  true  as  it  is  suggest¬ 
ive  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  Edinburgh  has 
always  appeared  to  us  as  being  in  early 
summer  one  of  the  most  cheerful-looking 
of  British  cities.  Never  was  there  a 
great  city  where  the  country  is  so  inter¬ 
mingled  with  the  town.  Fresh  green 
gardens,  of  no  stinted  expanse  or  niggard 
growth,  meet  one  everywhere,  the  bright 
verdure  of  the  young  leaves  looking  the 
brighter  for  the  contrast  with  the  smoke- 
blackened  branches  they  spring  from. 


And  while  in  the  streets  of  most  large 
towns  there  is  no  horizon  save  the  close- 
hemming  one  of  darkened  walls  and 
chimney-tops,  and  one’s  onl^  glimpse  of 
nature  must  be  had  by  looking  right  ui) 
at  the  firmament  overhead ;  in  Edinburgh 
through  eveiT  opening  we  can  see  that 
the  works  of  man  are  sentinelleil  and 
overshadowed  by  those  of  nature ;  we 
have  glimpses  of  bright  blue  sea  sur¬ 
rounding  the  city  on  two  sides,  at  th(* 
distance  of  only  a  mile  or  two ;  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Calton  Hill  and  the  Ca.stle 
Rock,  so  intensi^  green ;  of  the  misty 
hills  of  Fife  and  Elast  Lothian  away  over 
the  waters ;  and  of  the  grim  hill  that 
watched  Holyrood  when  its  galleries  were 
gay  with  royalty  and  beauty,  and  has 
witnessed  its  desertion  and  delay. 

As  the  days  lenjrthen  towards  the  close 
of  May,  and  the  foliage  grows  thicker  in 
the  Princes  street  and  Queen  street  gar¬ 
dens,  an  unusual  influx  of  black  coats  and 
white  neckcloths  announces  the  sea.son 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Scottish 
Convocation,  the  supreme  legislative  and 
judicial  court  of  the  Kirk,  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
The  ecclesiastics  of  Scotland  have  chosen 
for  their  meeting  literally  the  “season 
atween  June  and  May,”  twelve  days  di¬ 
vided  between  the  latest  of  May  and  the 
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earliest  of  Jane.  It  is  a  time  of  those  ! 
delightful  long  twilights  which  Scotland 
gains  over  the  southern  counties  of  Eng¬ 
land,  by  some  six  or  seven  degrees  of 
latitude  farther  towards  the  north.  By 
the  twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth  of  ^lay 
the  streets  swarm  with  clergymen  of  every 
)>ossible  diversity  of  appearance,  and  from 
every  comer  of  Scotland :  old  college 
friends,  who  had  parted  as  striplings,  meet 
again  as  responsible  Others  of  families; 
at  the  railway  stations  we  are  constantly 
b(*ing  run  against  by  men  with  white 
stocks  and  large  portmanteaus ;  the  lodg¬ 
ing-houses  are  crammed  with  them;  not 
only  does  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Kirk  meet  at  this  time,  but  also  that  of 
the  “  Free  Church,”  which  has  closely 
co]>ied  the  organization  of  the  national 
establishment :  there  are  more  clergymen, 
for  the  time,  in  Edinburgh  than  there  are 
priests  in  Rome. 

The  tourist  or  visitor  from  the  south, 
who  has  sauntered  along  that  unrivalled 
Princes  street,  must  have  observed,  high 
up  on  the  Castle  Rock,  a  little  way  down 
the  slojie  towards  Ilolyrood,  a  noble  spire, 
of,  we  believe,  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  height,  and  in  its  design  not 
unworthy  of  Pugin.  That  spire  marks  the 
position  of  “  The  Assembly  Hall,”  a  hand¬ 
some  Gothic  building,  which  was  erected 
at  a  vast  expense  for  the  use  of  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be 
used  as  a  church  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year.  It  stands  in  the  heart  of  the 
Old  Town,  amid  black  houses  of  enor¬ 
mous  height.  There  would  seem  to  be 
some  ecclesiastical  gravitation  to  the  spot, 
for  we  counted  four  or  five  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  within  thirty  yards  of  the  Assembly 
Hall ; — a  parish  church,  an  episcopal  cha 
pel,  and  a  Free  Kirk,  the  latter  crowded 
every  Sunday  by  the  admirers  of  Dr. 
Guthrie.  A  little  way  down  the  High  street 
stands  the  cathedral  or  High  Church  of 
Eiiinburgh  ;  and  pursuing  our  way  down 
the  same  street,  which  grows  always  dir¬ 
tier  and  more  odoriferous  as  we  advance, 
we  arrive  at  the  palace  of  Ilolyrood,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  numbers  of  the  most  wretch¬ 
ed  abodes  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  General  Assembly  is  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Scottish  Church.  Its  |>ow- 
ers  are  something  like  those  of  the  House 
of  Lords — at  once  legislative  and  judicial. 
It  legisl.ates  absolutely  in  all  matters 
purely  spiritual.  It  possesses  absolute 
power  to  order  the  clergy  in  all  ecclesias¬ 


tical  matters;  and  as  a  court  of  justice, 
it  has  the  power  to  inflict  every  degree  of 
punishment  upon  clergymen,  from  censure 
or  temporary  suspension  from  duty,  up 
to  deposition  from  the  office  of  the  holy 
ministry,  and  deprivation  of  their  bene¬ 
fices.  Also  in  any  case  where  the  people 
of  a  parish  bring  forward  objections  to 
the  minister  presented  by  the  patron, 
the  General  A^mbly  decides  in  the  last 
instance  whether  these  objections  have 
been  supported  by  sufficient  evidence, 
and  whether  they  are  such  as  ought  to 
prevent  the  induction  of  the  “  presentee” 
to  the  living. 

The  General  Assembly  consists  of 
about  three  hundred  and  sixty  members,  of 
whom  rather  more  than  two  hun(fred  are 
clergyman.  It  is  a  representative  body, 
made  up  of  lay  and  clerical  delegates 
from  each  presbytery,  and  of  delegates 
from  the  universities  and  royal  burghs. 
The  delegates  from  each  presbytery  are 
elected  annually,  one  minister  being  sent 
for  every  five  parishes,  and  one  lay  elder 
for  every  two  ministers.  In  presbyteries 
where  the  clergy  like  attending  the  As¬ 
sembly,  each  minister  has  thus  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  being  a  member  of  it  only  once 
in  five  years;  but  the  same  lay  elders, 
who  are  generally  noblemen,  or  gentle¬ 
men  of  good  position,  are  sent  every 
year.  The  representatives  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  and  burghs  are  also,  for  the  most 
art,  the  same  year  after  year.  We  have 
eard  of  one  Venerable  and  excellent 
elder  who  has  been  a  member  of  even 
Assembly  for  the  last  fifty-eight  years. 
It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  members 
who  are  present  every  year,  acquire  an 
acquaintance  with  forms  and  proceedings 
which  enables  them  to  take  a  much  more 
prominent  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  than  is  possible  for  members  who 
come  up  only  once  in  four  or  five  years. 

The  Queen  is  represented  in  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Assembly  by  a  High  Com¬ 
missioner,  almost  always  a  Scotch  noble¬ 
man.  He  is  addressed  as  “  Your  Grace” 
during  his  fortnight  of  vice-royalty  ;  the 
national  anthem  is  played  wherever  he 
goes,  and  the  streets  are  pervaded  by  his 
footmen  in  royal  liveries.  The  day  before 
that  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  he  takes  up  his  quar¬ 
ters  at  Ilolyrood,  where  he  maintains  some 
faint  echo  of  its  old  royal  times.  He  is  al¬ 
lowed  £2000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his 
position,  but  it  is  well  known  that  several 
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Commissioners  who  did  things  in  truly  royal 
style  have  spent  some  thousand  pountls 
additional  during  their  few  days  of  office. 
Heralds,  pursuivants,  beef-eaters,  pages, 
and  attendants  without  number,  throng 
the  courts  of  Holyrood  and  the  precincts 
of  the  Assembly  Hall,  and  furnish  a 
cheap  and  highly-appreciated  exhibition 
to  the  ragged  urchins  of  the  Canongate, 
It  is  a  curious  position  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  holds  in  the  meetings  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  Representing  his  royal  mbtress,  he  is 
present  to  signify  the  protection  and  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  State  afforded  to  the  Church, 
but  he  is  permitted  to  take  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  a  church  which  acknow¬ 
ledges  no  temporal  head.  He  is  present, 
but  not  in  any  way  assisting  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  observing,  but  not  interfering. 
It  is  understood  that  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances  he  might  interfere,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  define  these 
circumstances.  Once,  in  the  stormy 
days  before  the  secession  of  1843,  the 
Commissioner  was  appealed  to,  but  he 
took  care  to  make  a  general  reply,  which 
signified  nothing  whatever. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  day  appointed 
for  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  has  come 
at  last.  It  is  ushered  in  with  a  great 
ringing  of  bells,  and  his  Grace  the  Lord 
High  Commissioner — ^we  give  him  all  his 
honors — ^holds  his  first  levee.  By  ten 
o’clock  in  the  morning  great  crowds  are 
thronging  the  usually  quiet  precincts  of 
Holyroo<l.  Going  with  the  crowd,  we 
are  carritMi  up  stairs  to  the  picture-gallery, 
a  long  and  narrow  chamber,  of  anti<|ue 
asi)ect,  himg  round  w'ith  faded  portraits. 
The  levee  is  very  numerously  attended. 
Members  of  iVssembly,  magistrates,  judges 
and  barristers,  military  men,  —  in  short, 
every  person  of  the  least  standing  in  Ed¬ 
inburgh  and  its  neighborhood — all  go  to 
pay  their  devoirs  to  the  representative  of 
royalty.  Court-dresses  are  rarely  seen. 
The  Commissioner  at  the  recent  Assembly 
wa.s  Lord  Belhaven,  who  has  been  sent 
by  the  Whig  Governments  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  late  Marquis  of  Bute  was 
Sir  Robert  Pe^’s  Commissioner  ;  and  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield  was  Lord  Derby’s.  Both 
these  noblemen  made  their  arrangements 
on  a  scale  of  truly  royal  magnificence, 
and  fond  traditions  are  preserved  among 
the  members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  mul¬ 
titude  of  their  carriages  and  horse-s,  the 
gorgeousness  of  their  liveries,  and  the  in- 
com{>arable  quality  of  their  turtle,  claret. 


and  champagne.  On  entering  the  picture- 
gallery  we  perceive  the  Commissioner,  a 
tall,  l^d  old  man,  arrayed  in  uniform,  at¬ 
tended  by  his  chaplain  and  purse-bearer, 
in  court-dresses,  and  by  a  couple  of  pages, 
boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen,  in  red  coats, 
white  breeches,  cocked  hats,  and  swords. 
The  demand  for  hair-powder  on  the  part 
of  all  the  officials  at  Ilolyrood  must  cer¬ 
tainly  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  that  com¬ 
modity.  Each  person  who  is  presented 

E asses  before  his  Grace,  with  a  profound 
ow  of  greater  or  less  awkwardness  ;  ainl 
it  is  amusing,  after  one  has  passed  the  or¬ 
deal,  to  notice  the  awe-stneken  fiices  of 
some  of  the  country  ministers,  in  fearful 
expectation  of  w'hat  lies  before  them.  It 
is*  recorded  that  a  number  of  years  since, 
the  University  of  Glasgow  prepared  an 
address  of  congratulation  to  the  Earl  of 
Errol,  the  Commissioner  of  that  day,  and 
intrusted  the  presentation  of  it  to  the 
Principal.  On  entering  the  presence-room 
the  eye  of  that  gentleman  was  unluckily 
caught  by  a  dazzling  group  of  the  magis¬ 
trates  of  Edinburgh,  presenting  a  most 
imposing  array.  The  Bailie - was  pow¬ 

dered  and  decorated  above  his  fellows, 
and  the  bewildered  Principal  at  once  felt 
that  this  must  be  the  Commissioner,  and 
approaching  the  Bailie  with  great  rever¬ 
ence,  he  proceeded  to  read  his  address. 
The  worthy  magistrate  was  thunder-struck 
beyond  the  power  of  speech,  and  it  was 
not  till  the  Principal  had  made  an  end  of 
speaking  that  he  became  aware  of  his  mis¬ 
take,  We  understand  that  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  individuals  are 
usually  presented  at  the  first  levee,  and 
about  three  hundred  of  these,  selected  at 
the  discretion  of  the  purse-bearer,  receive 
invitations  to  dinner  at  the  Palace  in  the 
evening.  The  Commissioner  has  a  large 
dinner-party  every  day,  but  the  party  on 
the  first  day  of  the  A^embly  is  much  the 
most  numerous. 

The  levee  being  over,  the  Commissioner 
goes  in  state  to  attend  divine  sendee  in 
the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  the  scene 
of  Jenny  Geddes’  exploits.  The  proces¬ 
sion  is  really  an  imposing  one.  The  route 
taken  is  varied  year  by  year  ;  this  year  it 
was  the  direct  line  up  the  Canongate  and 
High  street.  Unluckily,  the  day  was  a 
very  rainy  one,  and  the  effect  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  a  good  deal  diminished  by  the 
circumstance.  Still,  all  the  usual  arrange¬ 
ments  were  carried  out.  The  streets  were 
lined  unth  cavalry ;  and  as  we  looked  at 
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the  really  fine  animals  which  most  of  the 
troopers  bestrode,  we  could  not  but  “  own 
a  wish  to  bite  our  nails,  to  think  such 
horses  ate  their  tails.”  A  tremendous 
crowd  occupied  the  foot-pavement ;  and 
every  window  of  the  tall  black  houses 
along  the  line  was  crammed  with  human 
faces.  The  sheriffs,  bailies,  and  fudges, 
all  arrayed  in  their  robes,  occu])ied  the 
foremost  carriages ;  the  Commissioner 
came  last,  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six 
horses,  preceded  by  a  troop  of  cavalry. 
All  the  heraldic  resouwies  of  Scotland 
were  of  course  employed  to  add  dignity 
to  the  affair ;  and  as  the  parade  swept 
slowly  past,  amhl  the  jubilant  strains  of 
two  fine  military  bands,  it  was  evident  that 
the  sight  .afforded  unmingled  satisfaction 
to  the  thousands  who  witnessed  it.  Ar¬ 
rived  at  the  High  Church,  his  Grace  was 
received  by  the  isheriff  of  Mid-lothian,  and 
conducted  to  a  throne  erected  imder  a 
massive  canopy,  in  the  front  of  the  gallery 
facing  the  pulpit.  The  front  pews  of  the 
two  side-galleries  were  occupied  by  the 
magistrates  and  iud^es,  and  by  some  of 
the  clerical  officials  of  the  As-sembly.  The  j 
service  on  this  occa.sion  is  always  conduct- ! 
ed  by  the  Moderator  or  President  of  the 
previous  General  Assembly :  this  year  Dr. 
Bell,  minister  of  Linlithgow,  a  clergyman 
whose  dignity  of  appearance  and  manner 
well  fit  him  for  such  a  position.  The  Mo¬ 
derator  is  always  a  minister  of  long  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  church.  Dr.  Bell’s  ordination 
dates  from  1 822.  Like  some  of  our  high¬ 
er  dignitaries  in  England,  the  Moderators 
are  seldom  very  jiopular  preachers :  they 
are  selected  rather  for  their  tact,  judg¬ 
ment,  .and  .aptitude  for  business,  th.an  for 
their  power  of  drawing  crowded  congre¬ 
gations.*  Whoever  goes  to  the  High 
Church  on  the  opening  day  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly,  will  certainly  hear  a  sermon  charac¬ 
terized  by  good  sense,  good  taste,  and 
CTcat  affection  for  the  Kirk,  but  will  sel¬ 
dom  find  .any  thing  very  striking,  either 
in  matter  or  manner.  There  are  excep¬ 
tional  cases  now  and  then,  when  such  a 
man  as  Chalmers,  a  gre.at  preacher  as  well 
as  politician,  is  the  ex-Moderator.  We 
remember  well  the  eloquent  discourse  he 
preached  in  that  capacity ;  and  likewise 
the  astonishment  he  excited  in  some  of 


*  It  is  right  to  say  tliat  this  remark  does  not  apply 
to  Dr.  Bell,  who  is  one  of  the  most  acceptable  min¬ 
isters,  as  well  as  of  the  most  amiable  gentlemen,  in 
the  Churrh  of  Scotland. 


our  English  fidends  (who  had  not  heard 
him  preach  before,  and  were  unprepared 
for  his  oddities  of  accent)  when  he  gave  out 
his  text,  “  He  that  is  unjust  let  him  be 
unjust  Stull ;  and  ho  that  is  fullhy,  let  him 
be  fidthy  stuU.^^  Service  being  concluded 
in  the  High  Church,  there  is  a  great  rush 
to  the  Assembly  Hall,  which  is  within 
three  hundred  yards ;  and  every  corner  of 
it  is  speedily  thronged.  By  the  interest 
of  a  friend  who  was  a  member  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  we  were  admitted  to  that  part  of  the 
house  w'hich  is  allotted  to  members,  and 
W'hence  the  best  view  of  the  proceedings 
is  obtained.  Entering  by  a  door  under 
the  tail  spire  already  alluded  to,  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  handsome  vaulted  lobby. 
Long  tables  placed  on  either  side  are 
covered  with  letters  addressed  to  various 
members  of  Assembly :  the  letters  on  the 
left  being  inritations  to  dine  with  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  those  on  the  right  to  break- 
last  with  the  Moderator.  Passing  through 
this  lobby,  we  proceed  along  a  large  tun¬ 
nel-like  passage,  requiring  artificial  light 
even  by  day,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
many  committee-rooms  and  other  official 
chambers.  At  the  end  of  this  tunnel^  we 
ascend  a  short  wide  staircase ;  and  passing 
through  a  door  guarded  by  two  or  three 
beadles,  and  covered  by  curtains  of  crim¬ 
son  cloth,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Hall.  Its  first  asj)ect  is  extremely 
imposing.  It  is  a  gothic  building,  with  a 
very  handsome  groined  roof,  which  some¬ 
what  offends  the  eye  by  its  over-fl.atness. 
The  intention  in  this  deviation  from  the 
canons  of  Gothic  architecture,  was  to  ren¬ 
der  voices  8j)oaking  from  any  point  in  the 
hall  more  easily  heard.  All  the  benches 
are  of  massive  oak,  and  have  crimson 
cushions.  The  place  allotted  to  the  altar 
in  England  is  occupied  by  a  dais,  elevated 
about  six  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  house, 
and  enclosed  by  a  massive  railing  of  o.ak. 
In  the  centre  of  this  platform  st.ands  the 
throne,  surmounte<l  by  a  canopy  of  richly- 
carved  oak.  In  this  throne  sits  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  his  purse-bearer  on  his  right, 
and  his  chaplain  on  his  left,  and  surround¬ 
ed  not  only  oy  pages,  yeomen,  and  heralds, 
but  by  an  array  of  the  beauty,  rank,  and 
fashion  of  the  neighborhood.  A  little  in¬ 
terest  with  the  purse-bearer  (who  is  a 
much  greater  man  than  the  Commission¬ 
er,)  wnll  procure  an  order  of  admission  to 
the  Throne-Gallery,  which  can  accommo¬ 
date  forty  or  fifty  persons.  And  on  those 
days  when  an  interesting  debate  is  expect- 
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ed,  many  ladies  wait  hour  after  hour  with 
a  patience  which  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Assembly  might  imitate 
with  considerable  advantage. 

Immediately  in  front  of  the  Throne- 
Gallery,  on  a  slightly-raised  platform 
stands  the  chair  of  the  Moderator,  who 
sits  with  his  hack  towards  the  Commis¬ 
sioner.  He  always  wears  a  court-dress 
under  full  canonicals.  A  large  table  is 
placed  before  the  Moderator’s  chair,  at 
which  sit  the  clerks  of  the  Church,  two 
clergymen  in  canonicals ;  the  Procurator, 
or  Attorney-General  of  the  Church,  in 
gown  and  wig ;  the  law-agent  or  solicitor 
of  the  Church,  in  a  gown  ;  and  also  a  few 
of  the  old  experienced  members  of  As¬ 
sembly  who  have  attended  for  many 
years,  and  who,  it  must  be  confessed,  ex¬ 
ercise  an  episcopal  rule  over  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  house  not  quite  consistent 
with  the  idea  of  Presbyterian  purity. 
Among  these,  on  the  opening  day,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  ex-Moderators  (the  office  is  held 
for  but  one  year)  are  conspicuous  by  their 
court-dress  and  cocked-hats.  To  the 
right  and  left  of  the  Moderator’s  chair 
are-  benches  occupied  by  the  members  and 
a  few  favored  friends.  In  former  days, 
when  party  ran  high,  the  benches  to  the 
right  were  occupied  by  the  Moderate  or 
Conservative  party,  and  those  to  the  left 
by  the  High-flying  or  Movement  party. 
There  are  a  few  cross-benches,  which 
were  occupied  by  such  as  belonged  to  no 
party  ;  and  the  bar  of  the  house  consists 
of  two  cross-benches,  a  little  elevated, 
while  a  commodious  seat  is  reserved  for 
the  reporters  for  the  newspapers.  There 
Ls  a  large  gallery  facing  the  throne,  one 
half  of  which  is  allotted  to  students  of  the¬ 
ology,  and  the  remainder  to  the  public. 
The  seats  under  this  gallery,  behind  the 
bar,  are  occupied  by  ministers  and  elders 
not  members  and  who  have  not  interest 
enough  to  gain  access  to  the  body  of  the 
house.  The  members’  part  of  the  hall 
will  accommodate  upwards  of  six  hundred 
persons;  the  entire  building  about  one 
thousand  three  hundred. 

A  gay  scene  is  presented  when  the  As¬ 
sembly  has  fairly  met.  The  place  is 
crowded,  for  hundreds  of  clergy  are  there 
besides  the  members;  and  the  sombre 
colors  pervading  the  body  of  the  house 
are  relieved  by  the  gay  dresses  and  bright 
uniforms  which  throng  the  Throne-Gal¬ 
lery  and  crop  out  in  several  little  galleries 
and  comers.  The  amount  of  crimson 


drapery  tends  to  dispel  the  chilly  feeling 
caused  by  the  gray  neutral  tint  m  which 
the  walls  and  roof  are  painted.  As  for 
the  appearance  of  the  clergy,  we  can  only 
say  that  it  is  very  much  like  a  convocation 
of  an  equal  number  of  clergymen  on  this 
side  the  Tweed.  We  were  disappointed 
by  the  absence  of  almost  any  of  those 
quaint,  primitive  old  figures  which  we  had 
expected,  and  which  we  believe  were 
common  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  In  this 
age  of  railway  travelling  and  rapid  postal 
communication,  men  have  their  comers 
mbbed  off,  and  are  brought  (externally  at 
least)  very  much  to  the  regulation  stand¬ 
ard.  Still  there  were  a  few  prim  old 
figures  from  far-away  nooks  of  Scotland 
— from  valleys  amid  the  wild  Highland 
hills  as  yet  unreached  by  cockney  foot, 
and  from  the  shores  of  Shetland  fiords  in¬ 
stinct  with  the  memories  of  Minna  and 
Branda  Troil.  There  was  still  a  little  to 
be  seen  of  the  quaint  simplicity  that 
makes  our  ideal  of  that  dear  old  preacher 
whose  remembrance  is  embalmed  in  the 
beautiful  verse  of  his  wayward  son  : 

“  Remote  from  towns  who  ran  his  godly  race, 

Nor  e’er  had  changed,  nor  wished  to  change 
his  place.” 

But  let  us  remind  our  readers  of  what 
Lockhart  or  Wilson  wrote  nearly  fifty 
years  since  speaking  of  the  clergy  at  the 
Assembly : 

“  I  could  easily  recognize  the  inhabitant  of  a 
wild  and  tempestuous  region,  by  his  weather¬ 
beaten  cheek-bones,  his  loose  locks,  and  the 
loud  and  dissonant  notes  of  his  voice,  if  at  any 
time  he  chanced  to  speak  even  to  his  neighbor. 
In  seeing  him,  one  thinks  of  the  stunted  crops 
of  oats  that  lie  in  patches  upon  the  desolate 
hills  among  which  his  spire  rises.  Among 
many  other  inconveniences  and  annoyances  he 
has  to  contend  with,  we  think  also  of  the  lank 
Seceders,  which  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  the 
natural  products  of  such  a  soil ;  and  we  even 
conceive  to  ourselves  with  a  sympathetic  liveli¬ 
ness  of  imagination,  the  shapeless,  coach-roofed, 
spireless  meeting-house,  which  they  have  erect¬ 
ed  opposite  to  the  insulted  windows  of  his 
manse.  The  clergynuin  of  a  lower  and  more 
genial  parish,  may  equally  be  distinguished  by 
his  own  set  of  peculiarities  suitable  to  his 
abode.  Such  as  come  from  good  shooting 
countries,  above  all  from  the  fine  breezy  braes 
of  the  North,  are  to  be  known  by  the  tightness 
and  activity  of  their  well-gartered  legs — they 
are  the  ivKvriuide^  of  the  kirk — and  by  a  know¬ 
ing  cast  of  the  eye,  which  seems  better  accus¬ 
tomed  to  watch  the  movements  of  a  pointer 
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than  to  decipher  the  pointe  of  a  Hebrew  Bible. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  accustomed  to  the 
pabula  lata  of  flatter  grounds  are  apt  to  become 
unwieldy,  and  to  think  that  the  best  sport  is  to 
catch  hold  of  wheaten  sheaTes,  which  do  not 
run  away  from  them  like  the  hares  or  moor-fowl. 
The  clergymen  of  the  cities  and  towns,  a^n, 
we  recognized  by  the  superior  ease  of  their  air 
— by  the  comparatiTe  smoothness  of  their  faces, 
which  are  us^  to  more  regular  sharing,  to  say 
nothing  of  umbrellas,  and  the  want  of  long  rides 
in  wind  and  firost,  but  most  of  all  W  the  more 
urbane  style  of  their  vestures.  Their  coats, 
waistcoats,  and  breeches  do  not  present  the 
same  picturesque  diversities  of  antediluvian 
outline  —  they  have  none  of  those  portentous 
depths  of  flap,  none  of  those  huge  homy  but¬ 
tons  of  black  paper,  no  well-hoaiSed  rich  satin 
or  silk  waistcoats,  with  Queen  Elizabeth  taper- 
ings  downward — none  of  those  close-kissing 
boots,  with  their  dirk-like  sharpness  of  toe,  or 
those  huge  shoes  of  neat’s-hide,  on  which  the 
light  of  Day  and  Martin  has  never  deigned  to 
beam.  Their  hats,  in  like  manner,  are  fashion¬ 
ed  in  some  tolerable  conformity  wiUi  the  fiishion 
of  the  (lay — not  indulging  in  any  of  those  law¬ 
less  twist^  prospective,  retrospective,  intro¬ 
spective,  and  extraspective,  under  which  the 
tresses  of  the  country  brethren  may  be  seen 
streaming  like  meteors  to  the  troubled  air.”* 

Among  the  clerical  members  of  Assem¬ 
bly  are  ministers  of  all  ages,  from  the  ven¬ 
erable  patriarch,  with  his  white  hair  thin¬ 
ned  by  many  years  of  care  and  toil,  to 
the  stripling  ordained  six  months  since, 
and  still  proud  of  the  bravery  of  his  cleri¬ 
cal  waistcoat,  long  frock-coat,  white  stock, 
and  lavender  gloves.  It  was  to  us  we 
confess  it,  an  affecting  sight  to  look  at  so 
many  of  those  men  whose  faithful  labors 
in  their  simple  spheres  of  duty  have  main¬ 
ly  tended,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to 
keep  Scotland  in  its  present  position  as  a 
moral  and  religious  coimtry.  Looking  at 
them,  we  felt  that  there  was  little  ground 
for  fear  as  to  the  non-sufficiency  of  Pres¬ 
byterian  orders.  The  orders  of  the  men 
who  have  done  and  are  doing  so  much 
good  are  recognized  by  the  Almighty. 
And  as  we  beheld  that  great  array  almost 
without  exception  of  most  decent  appear¬ 
ance,  and  very  many  among  it  with  the 
bearing  of  high-bred  gentlemen,  we  could 
not  but  think  how  many  cares  and  anxie¬ 
ties  must  have  at  one  time  or  another 
found  their  home  in  the  hearts  of  men 
who  are  expected  to  maintain  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  gentlemen,  and  to  be  foremost  in 
all  works  of  Christian  charity,  on  incomes 


*  Peter's  Letters,  voL  iii.  pp.  22-24. 


varying  from  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds  a  year.  The  best 
livings  of  the  Swtdh  Church  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  a  thousand  a  year,  and  the  number 
of  these  may  be  counted  upon  the  fingers. 
The  average  value  of  the  ^otch  benifices 
is  about  £240  a  year.  Our  readers  may 
imagine  the  life  of  struggle  and  self-de¬ 
nial  which  must  be  led  by  men  who  have  to 
maintain  and  educate  a  family  on  such  a 
pittance.  Yet,  from  the  discipline  of  their 
pious  homes,  the  sons  of  the  clergy  of  the 
^otch  Kirk  have  gone  forth  to  hold  with 
honor  the  first  places  in  the  coimtry.  The 
manse  has  given  the  Scottish  bar  and 
bench  their  most  distinguished  members, 
the  army  its  most  gallant  generals,  the 
Kast-India  Company  its  chairman,  Britain 
her  most  eloquent  historian,  the  woolsack 
its  most  brilliant  occupant,  England  her 
Lord  Chief-Justice,  and  Turkey  (we  la¬ 
ment  to  write  it)  her  grand  vizier. 

The  Assembly  being  met,  the  Modera¬ 
tor  rises  in  his  place,  and  begins  its  pro¬ 
ceedings  with  prayer.  lie  then  addresses 
the  Assembly,  thanks  its  members  for 
their  kindness  during  his  term  of  office, 
and  proposes  some  one  for  his  successor 
in  the  chair.  The  ex-Moderators,  at  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose,  have  selected  the 
individual  thus  proposed,  and  the  Assembly 
almost  invariably  agrees  unanimously  in 
their  recommendation.  The  Moderator 
must  be  a  Doctor  of  Divinity ;  and  the 
main  things  looked  to  in  his  selection  are, 
that  he  Mould  be  a  clergyman^  of  many 
years’  standing,  of  very  high  character,  of 
great  good  sense  and  good  temper,  of 
some  acqujiintance  with  the  business  of 
church  courts,  of  polished  manners  and 
dignified  appearance.  Occasionally^  a  per¬ 
son  is  jobbed  into  the  office  who  is  quite 
deficient  in  many  or  all  of  these  respects  ; 
but  this  very  rarely  happens.  We  were 
extremely  pleased  by  the  entire  demeanor 
of  Dr.  Crombie,  Minister  of  historic  Scone, 
who  was  Moderator  of  the  recent  Assem¬ 
bly.  Indeed,  he  appeared  to  us  the  ideal 
of  what  the  president  of  such  a  court 
should  be — calm,  dignified,  selfjiossessed, 
kindly,  and  gentleman-like.  Having  been 
elected,  the  new  Moderator  is  introduced 
by  the  officials  of  the  court,  arrayed  in 
full  court-dress  and  canonicals.  It  is 
perhaps  an  indication  of  the  prelatic  ten-  . 
dency  of  many  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  Scotch  Church,  that  even 
the  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly 
hardly  ever  apjiears  in  the  hideous  old 
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Geneva  cloak,  but  almost  invariably  in 
the  English  doctor’^  aown.  The  new 
Moderator  takes  the  chair,  and  offers  a 
short  prayer  for  Divine  guidance  in  the 
deliberations  upon  which  the  house  is  to 
enter.  Then,  having  first  asked  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Assembly,  he  turns  to  the 
Commissioner,  and  expresses  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  the  court  at  his  presence,  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  Church  to  the  Throne,  and  the 
hope  entertained  by  the  court  that  all  its 
proceedings  may  be  conducted  with  such 
propriety  as  may  warrant  his  Grace  in  re¬ 
porting  favorably  of  them  to  his  royal 
mistress.  The  Commissioner  then  briefly 
addresses  the  Assembly.  We  should  men¬ 
tion  that  the  style  employed  both  by 
Moderator  and  Commissioner  in  address¬ 
ing  the  Assembly  is,  “Right  Reverend  and 
Right  Honorable.”  The  Commissioner  in 
his  speech  expresses  the  attachment  of  the 
monarch  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  monarch,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Church.  He  also  ex¬ 
presses  his  personal  sense  of  the  honor 
done  him  in  being  appointed  to  his  high 
office,  and  his  desire  to  do  all  he  can  for 
the  comfort  of  the  Assembly  during  its 
sittings.  All  the  members  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  stand  during  the  Commissioner’s  ad¬ 
dress,  and  likewise  while  a  letter  from  the 
sovereiOT  is  read,  expressive  of  confidence 
in  the  Assembly’s  wisdom,  and  dismissing 
it  to  its  business  with  a  prayer  for  the 
Divine  blessing. 

The  ceremonial  of  opening  being  thus 
ended,  the  Assembly  proceeds  to  do  the 
work  before  it.  There  is  always  a  great 
deal  to  do,  and  not  much  time  to  do  it  in, 
the  period  for  which  the  court  is  allowed 
to  sit  being  fixed  by  law.  The  Assembly 
always  begins  on  a  Thursday,  and  must 
end  upon  the  Monday  week  after.  The 
sittings  usually  commence  every  day  at 
eleven  A.M.,  and  continue  till  five  or  six 
P.M. ;  they  are  resumed  in  the  evening  at 
eight,  and  last  till  one,  three,  five,  and  six 
in  the  morning.  The  evening  sittings  (or 
$ederttnt8,  as  they  are  called)  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  judicial  ones,  as  counsel  can  at¬ 
tend  more  conveniently  then,  the  courts 
of  law  not  being  open.  The  evidence  in 
all  cases  of  charges  against  clerical  delin¬ 
quents  has  been  taken  by  the  presbytery, 
and  is  printed,  a  copy  being  given  to  each 
member  of  the  Assembly.  l?y  this  and 
other  requirements,  we  understand  the 
General  Assembly  is  rendered  a  fearfully 


expensive  court  of  justice  for  the  luckless 
suitors.  Two  barristers  are  heard  for  each 
party  ;  and,  in  addressing  a  court  consist¬ 
ing  of  nearly  four  hundred  judges,  it  may 
be  supposed  •  that  counsel  venture  on 
flights  and  appeals  to  the  feelings  which 
would  never  do  before  the  cool-headed 
and  unexcitable  old  gentlemen  who  sit  on 
the  bench  of  the  Court  of  Session  a.  few 
hundred  yards  off.  Jeffrey,  Cockbum, 
and  Peter  Robertson  in  past  days  made 
their  most  brilliant  appearances  at  the 
bar  of  the  General  Assembly.  On  an  oc¬ 
casion  when  Jeffrey  was  defending  a  clergy¬ 
man  who  had  been  proved  to  have  b^m 
once  intoxicated,  and  whom  it  was  pro¬ 
sed  for  that  offense  to  deprive  of  his 
nefice,  the  consummate  tact  of  the  ad¬ 
vocate  for  once  failed  him.  He  could  not 
grapple  with  the  evidence  against  his 
client,  so  he  took  the  other  tack,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  having  been  drunk  on  a  single 
occasion  was  no  such  unpardonable  crime. 
“  Is  there  one  member  of  Assembly,”  he 
said,  “  who  will  dare  to  say  that  he  him¬ 
self  has  never  been  so  ?”  A  tremendous 
burst  of  disapprobation  from  all  parts  of 
the  house  pulled  Jeffrey  up:  we  do  not 
know  what  became  of  his  dehnmient  client. 
Of  late  years,  Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Logan, 
two  advocates  of  high  standing  in  their 
profession,  have  been  the  leaders  of  the 
Assembly  bar.  Counsel  having  been 
heard,  the  parties  are  removetl,  and  the 
Assembly  proceeds  to  consider  its  verdict 
and  sentence.  Nothing  can  be  conceived 
worse  in  theory  than  four  hundred  jury¬ 
men  and  a  like  number  of  judges,  consi¬ 
derably  excited  by  the  speeches  they  have 
heard,  not  accustomed  to  weigh  evidence, 
and  constituting  a  court  from  which  there 
is  no  appeal.  In  practice,  however,  the 
thing  is  found  to  work  well  enough. 
Among  the  lay  members  of  A88emi)ly 
are  many  lawyers  of  great  experience — 
sometimes  several  of  the  judges;  and  a 
few  of  the  older  legal  and  clerical  mem¬ 
bers  virtually  decide  the  questions  both 
of  guilty  or  not  guilty,  and  of  what  the 
sentence  shall  be.  Of  late  years,  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  the  Assembly  has  been  to  ex¬ 
treme  severity.  One  or  two  instances  of 
drunkenness  will  insure  deposition  from 
the  ministry,  which  imjilies  derivation  of 
the  benefice  and  total  ruin.  Improjtriety 
(impurity)  of  language  and  conduct  on  a 
single  occasion,  lately  led  to  deposition. 
A  minister  was  de|>osed  four  years  since 
for  poaching  :  all  that  was  proved  was  the 
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snaring  of  a  single  hare.  A  minister  once 
came  to  an  evening  sederunt  in  a  state  of 
intoxication :  he  was  placed  at  the  har, 
and  deposed  on  the  instant.*  The  feeling 
of  the  Assembly  has  for  some  time  been 
that  the  purity  of  the  Church  must  be 
maintained,  no  matter  by  what  severity : 
and  during  the  sittings  of  1853,  we  under- 
st.and,  that  no  fewer  than  sei'en  ministers 
were  deposed,  for  offenses,  none  of  which 
would  have  led  to  more  than  temporary  cen¬ 
sure  and  suspension  in  this  country.  What¬ 
ever  clerical  offender  is  brought  before  the 
As-sembly  in  its  present  temper,  may  in¬ 
deed  get  justice,  but  will  find  no  mercy. 
We  feel,  indeed,  that  the  facility  with 
which  the  severest  penalties  may  be  im- 
|)osed  by  the  court  of  the  Scotch  Kirk  may 
Ik*  abused  to  cruelty  and  mob-law  ;  but  we 
cannot  but  wish  that  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land  were  at  least  invested  with  an  equal 
pow’er  of  cutting  off  her  scandalous  sons, 
though  she  might  perhaps  be  more  gentle 
in  the  use  of  it.  It  is  most  distressing  to 
find  it  laid  do«m  in  a  recent  case,  that  no 
wickedness  short  of  felony  can  lead  to  per¬ 
manent  deprivation ;  while  habitual  drunk¬ 
enness,  profanity,  and  obscenity  are  deem¬ 
ed  sufficiently  punishe<l  by  the  susjHjnsion 
of  or  two. 

W^ljen  the  sentence  of  deposition  has 
been  agreed  to,  the  Moderator  calls  on 
some  venerable  member  of  the  Assembly 
to  offer  a  prayer.  Tliis  is  done  with  great 
solemnity  ;  and  then,  all  present  standing, 
the  Moderator  reads  the  sentence,  which 
is  always  in  the  same  words : 

“  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
Great  Head  of  the  Church ;  and  by  authority  of 

this  General  Assembly ;  I  depose  M - from 

the  office  of  the  holy  ministry  within  this  church : 
prohibiting  and  discharging  him  from  perform¬ 
ing  the  duties  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof.” 

Although  these  words  are  unhappily  too 
familiar  to  the  members  of  the  General 
Assembly,  they  are  never  heard  but  with 
a  feeling  of  great  awe.  And  it  is  pleasing 
to  think  that  the  ultra  severity  ofthe  last  ten 


•  Our  readers  may  not  be  aware  that  by  the  Scotch 
common  law,  any  offender  caught  in  the  very  act  of 
guilt  may  bo  punished  ^nthout  any  formality  or  de¬ 
lay.  Gabriel,  who  was  seen  by  hundreds  of  people 
to  murder  his  two  pujnls  at  Edinburgh,  on  a  Sunday, 
about  half  a  century  ago,  was  executed  by  order  of 
tho  magistrates  within  an  hour  after  the  crime  was 
committed.  See  the  Prc&ce  to  tho  Noctea  Ambros^ 
▼oL  i.,  pp.  10,  11. 


years  has  operated  as  a  salutary  warning. 
Delinquents  among  the  Scotch  clergy  are 
hardly  ever  to  be  met  with,  and  the  late 
Assembly  was  a  maiden  one,  there  being 
no  charge  against  any  minister. 

Another  matter  besides  clerical  offences 
which  comes  before  the  Assembly  as  a 
court  of  justice,  is  the  case  of  Disputed 
Settlements.  When  a  man  is  presented 
by  the  patron  to  a  living  in  Scotland,  the 
presentation  by  no  means  amounts  (as  in 
this  country)  to  his  virtual  appointment 
to  the  cure.  On  being  presented,  the  pre~ 
sentee  (as  he  is  called)  has  to  preach  on 
two  days  before  his  future  congregation  ; 
and  all  the  tiarishioners  are  then  Invited 
to  say  whether  they  have  any  objection  to 
receive  him  as  their  minister.  Should  ob¬ 
jections  be  made  which  the  church  courts 
think  sufficient,  the  presentee  is  excluded 
from  the  living.  And  the  Assembly  has 
at  various  times  decided  that  objections 
of  a  very  fanciful  kind  will  suffice.  Being 
an  uninteresting  and  unimpressive  preacher 
— not  having  a  powerful  or  pleasing  voice, 
not  *  exhibiting  that  earnestness  calculated 
to  win  the  souls  of  his  hearers.’ — using 
‘  language  which  w'as  flowery,  oratorical, 
and  reilundant.’ — not  being  likely,  from 
the  prejudice  of  the  peojJe  or  otherwise, 
to  be  a  useful  minister  in  that  particular 
[larish,  have  been  held  as  sufficient  reasons 
for  excluding  the  nominee  of  the  patron 
from  the  benefice.  In  briet^  if  the  people 
of  any  parish  do  not  wish  to  have  any  par¬ 
ticular  person  inducted  as  their  minister, 
they  have  only  to  say  that  they  dislike  him 
so  much  that  it  is  impossible  his  preaching 
can  benefit  them  ;  and  if  this  objection  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  made  bond  fide  it  w'lll  be  quite 
enough.  The  people  of  Scotland  have,  in 
all  conscience,  amply  sufficient  to  say  in 
the  choice  of  their  clergymen.  There  was 
just  one  case  of  iui  opposeil  settlement  at 
the  late  Assembly  ;  we  give  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  objections  offered. 

“That  when  the  presentee  preached  to  the 
people  in  obedience  to  the  appointment  of  the 
presbytery,  his  discourses  were  not  such  as  they 
could  well  understand.  His  style  of  preaching 
was  not  fitted  for  such  a  congregation  as  that 
which  worshipped  at  F - ,  nor  was  his  lan¬ 

guage  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  its  members. 
Such  phra.se8  as  ‘  the  mond  activities  of  our  na¬ 
ture  ‘  our  spirit  nature  ‘  repentance  was  a 
consent  work  of  oar  moral  activities were  not 
suited  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
the  people,  nor  fitted  to  advance  their  spiritual 
welfare.  His  ideas  were  so  overlaid  with  fine 
words,  as  to  render  his  meaning  obscure  and 
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uncertain,  'fhat  he  appeared  more  anxious  to 
display  his  powers  of  oratory,  than  to  impress 
on  his  audience  such  solemn  truths  as  it  was  his 
duty  to  enforce. 

“  That  the  objectors  not  only  did  not  receive 
any  spiritual  advantage  from  his  prayers  and 
discourses,  but  also  firmly  and  conscientiously 
believe  that  his  prayers  and  discourses  are  not 
such  as  to  benefit  this  parish  and  congregation. 
He  appeared  to  pray  as  if  from  memoir,  and  in 
prayer  made  repeated  stops  as  from  failure  of 
memory ;  and  on  the  Sunday  he  altogether  for¬ 
got  to  pray  for  the  congregation  and  people. 

“  That  while  the  presentee  resided  in  a  neigh¬ 
boring  parish,  from  May,  1854,  to  April,  1856, 
he  showed  no  zeal  for  the  private  exercises  of 
religion,  nor  did  he  hold  family  worship  while 
there ;  he  frequently  indulged  in  light  and  fri¬ 
volous  conversations,  and  in  occupations  unbe¬ 
coming  a  minister  of  the  gospel ;  in  making  tom- 
ermulU,  and  tumbling  about  like  a  cloven.  He 
often  appeared  excited,  was  irregular  and  late  in 
hie  houre,  often  coming  home  when  the  rest  of 
the  people  were  in  bed.  That  he  permitted  in 
his  presence,  without  rebuke,  the  use  of  unbe¬ 
coming  language,  and  entered  into  jinbecoming 
familiarities  with  tho.se  beneath  him  in  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  a  minister.  That  in  the  month  of  March, 
1855,  he  indulged  in  the  use  of  unbecoming  lan¬ 
guage,  in  the  presence  of  one  minister,  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  another,  and  in  the  course  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  so  acted  as  to  make  the  minister  first  referred 
to  nehamed  of  him.  That  at  a  presbytery  meet¬ 
ing  in  April,  1856,  bis  conduct  was  so  strange 
and  unbecoming  a  minister,  that  it  became  the 
subject  of  unfavorable  remark,  and  it  was  even 
hinted  that  it  arose  from  drink.  That  his  preach¬ 
ing  was  so  unacceptable  to  the  people  of  F - , 

that  when  preaching  there  to  about  a  hundred 
of  the  people,  they  dispersed  while  he  was 
preaching,  leaving  about  twenty  hearers,  who 
only  remained  because  they  were  ashamed  to  go 
away.  That  the  feeling  of  the  parish  is  so  strong 
against  the  presentee,  that  his  settlement  will 
will  not  only  be  hurtful  to  the  spiritual  welfare 
and  edification  of  the  people,  but  certain  to  cause 
a  disruption  of  the  congregation.” 

The  General  Assembly  found  these  ob¬ 
jections  relevant ;  that  is,  that  if  sustained 
by  evidence  they  are  enough  to  exclude 
the  presentee  ;  and  the  case  was  sent  down 
to  the  presbytery  to  go  to  proof.  What 
the  result  may  be  we  know  not.  We  have 
no  difficulty  in  picttiring  to  ourselves  the 
kind  of  people  from  whom  such  objections 
must  have  proceeded :  lank,  lanthom-jaw- 
ed,  high  cheek-boned  fellows,  dense  in  stu¬ 
pidity,  impregnable  in  self-conceit,  dogged 
m  obstinacy,  inveterate  in  enmity,  with  all 
the  venom  of  the  wasp  and  all  the  imprac¬ 
ticability  of  the  donkey.  We  know  noth¬ 
ing  of  the  case,  save  what  may  be  learned 
from  the  printed  papers  respecting  it ;  but 


judging  from  them,  we  should  suppose  that 
the  fact  is,  that  the  patron  had  presented 
his  man  without  consulting  the  village 
grocer  or  apothecary,  and  so  these  digni¬ 
taries  have  stirred  up  their  fellows  against 
the  luckless  presentee.  We  take  it  from 
the  objection  as  to  turning  somersets  and 
rolling  on  the  grass,  that  he  must  be  a  ge- 
neal  good-natured  fellow  ;  and  we  heartily 
wish  him  a  speedy  settlement  elsewhere 
than  among  tlie  self-sufficient,  pragmatical, 
pig-headed  folks  of  that  highland  parish. 
One  thing  is  j)lain,  their  ‘bluid  is  up’  against 
him,  and  he  had  better,  for  the  sake  of  all 
parties,  say  good-bye  to  them. 

We  heard  a  story  told  on  the  benches 
of  the  Assembly  which  is  w’orth  repeating. 
The  people  of  a  certain  parish  objected  to 
the  minister  presented  to  them,  on  the 
ground  that  his  sermons  were  so  dry  that 

there  was  no  listening  to  them.  Mr.U - , 

his  able  counsel,  somewhat  injudiciously 
took  up  the  ground  that  the  word  dry  as 
applied  to  a  sermon  is  unintelligible.  ‘  I 
know  the  meaning,’  he  said’  ‘  of  a  dry  stick 
or  a  dry  stone,  but  a  dry  sermon — I  real¬ 
ly  have  not  the  least  idea  what  it  means.’ 
It  sometimes  happens  that  when  a  deci¬ 
sion  of  a  presbytery  is  appealed  from,  the 
presbytery,  instead  of  employing  counsel, 
mstruct  some  of  their  own  number  to  ap¬ 
pear  at  the  Assembly  bar  in  support  of 
their  decision ;  and  on  this  occasion  Mr. 

G - ,  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  man  of 

real  though  eccentric  genius,  rose  to  reply 

to  Mr.  C- - .  He  at  once  fixed  on  the 

weak  point  in  ]Mr.  C - ’s  argument,  and 

by  various  quotations  from  standard  au¬ 
thors,  showed  that  the  word  dry,  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  discourse,  was  perfectly  intelli¬ 
gible  and  abundantly  suggestive.  ‘  But 
who,’  said  Mr.  G - ,  with  great  empha¬ 

sis, — ‘  who  is  this  gentleman  who  tells  us 
he  does  not  know  what  is  meant  by  a  dry 

sermon  ?  I  understand  his  name  is  C - ; 

that  he  was  bom  at  St.  Andrew’s,  and 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  early  life  there. 
Brought  up  at  St.  Andrew’s,  ana  not  know 
the  meaning  of  a  dry  sennon  !  Iloohh  ! !’ 

No  types  can  express  the  howl  of  con¬ 
tempt  with  which  Mr.  G - concluded 

his  speech,  or  the  shouts  of  laughter  which 
followed.  Every  one  knew  that  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  had  long  been  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Moderate  party,  and  of  the  very  dull¬ 
est  and  heaviest  preachers  of  that  rather 
heavy  party ;  and  Mr.  C - ’s  own  near¬ 

est  relatives,  who  were  eminent  among  the 
Moderate  leaders,  were  proverbially  un- 
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acceptable  in  the  pulpit.  Whether  the  There  was  a  rather  interesting  debate 

result  was  owing  to  Mr.  G - ’s  eloquence  in  the  Assembly  on  the  question  of  ad- 

or  not,  we  cannot  tell,  but  certain  it  is  dressing  Parliament  in  opposition  to  the 
that  the  dry  preacher  was  kept  out  of  the  Lord  Advocate’s  Bill  for  removing  the 
benetice  to  which  he  had  been  presented,  parish  schools  from  under  the  control  of 
The  legislative  business  of  the  General  the  church.  As  may  be  supposed  the 
Assembly  usually  occupies  the  forenoon  Assembly  was  all  but  unanimous  on  the 
sittings  throughout  the  period  of  its  meet-  subject,  though  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  minister 
ing.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  frittered  away  of  the  Greyfriars’  parish  at  Edinburgh, 
in  discussions  about  uninteresting  details  and  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the 
and  technicalities,  and  in  squabbles  raised  University,  stood  forward  and  maintained 
by  impracticable  members,  of  whom  there  that  “  the  clergy  of  the  church  did  not 
must  always  be  three  or  four  in  a  company  so  entirely  engross  all  the  virtue  and 
of  near  four  hundred  men.  We  cannot  wisdom  of  the  country  as  to  render  it 
say  that  the  sight  of  the  practical  working  essential  that  none  but  them  should  have 
of  the  Assembly  tended  to  increase  our  any  voice  in  the  management  of  the 
desire  for  the  revival  of  the  active  powers  schools.”  On  another  day  there  was  a 
of  our  own  Convocation.  Such  a  court  discussion  which  interested  us  more,  on  a 
furnishes  every  meddlesome,  turbulent  motion  introduced  by  Col.  Dundas,  an 
clergyman  with  an  opportunity  of  pushing  excellent  elder — that  hereafter  it  might 
forH-.ard  his  owm  peculiar  crotchets,  while  be  lawftil  to  administer  the  communion  in 
in  the  Church  of  England  many  a  man  is  private  to  the  sick  and  aged,  according  to 
prevented  from  malung  a  fool  of  himself  the  usage  of  the  church  of  England, 
by  the  want  of  a  theatre  on  which  he  may  Colonel  Dundas  brought  in  his  motion  in 
do  so.  To  be  sure  there  is  Exeter  Hall,  a  very  temperate  and  judicious  speech, 
but  any  exhibitions  there  have  at  least  not  A  few  old  members  of  the  true-blue  Pres- 
the  imprimatur  oi  the  church.  W^e  be-  byterian  party  opposed  the  change,  not 
lieve  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  facilities  because  there  is  anything  in  Scripture  or 
affordeil  by  the  Synods  and  General  As-  in  reason  opposed  to  it,  but  on  the  true 
sembliesoithe  Kirk  to  every  wrong-headed  old  covenanting  ground,  that  the  Church 
and  ambitious  mischief-maker  for  getting  of  England  allows  private  communion, 
his  voice  heard,  that  so  many  schismatic  and  therefore,  of  course,  the  Church  of 
movements  have  taken  place  in  Scotland.  Scotland  ought  to  prohibit  it.  Dr.  Lee, 
The  passive  resistance  of  Episcopacy  would  Principal  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
have  kept  such  men  down.  But  the  re-  and  Dr.  Hill,  Professor  of  Divinity  at 
suit  of  Presbyterian  church-government  Glasgow,  warned  the  house,  in  the  most 
in  Scotland  has  been,  that  at  five  or  six  solemn  way,  against  the  deviation  from 
difterent  times,  little  bands  of  unmanage-  the  principles  of  the  founders  of  the  kirk, 
able  and  mulish  individuals  have  seceded  But  it  was  evident  that  such  arguments 
from  the  kirk,  declaring  that  they  consti-  find  no  favor  now  with  the  Assembly; 
tilted  the  true  church  of  Scotland  ;  and  at  several  clergymen  and  elders  of  high 
this  moment  the  Scotch  Church,  wdth  per-  standing  spoke  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
haps  .as  little  to  complain  of  as  any  estab-  measure;  and  although,  on  the  vote  being 
lished  church  in  the  world,  numbers  among  taken,  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  small  ma¬ 
iler  adherents  certainly  less  than  two-thirds  jority,  probably  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
of  the  {lopulation  of  Scotland,  and  is  occa-  bers  who  voted  against  it  did  so  on  the 
sionally  attacked  with  a  rabid  ferocity  that  ground  that,  while  highly  approving  the 
somewhat  astonishes  the  Saxon.*  alteration  of  the  law,  it  did  not  seem  to 

- - - them  expedient  to  shock  the  prejudices 

♦During  the  late  meetingof  Assembly,  at  a  meet-  lower  classes  by  too  suddenly 

ing  of  the  ‘  Free  Church’  party  in  FkUnburgh,  an  un-  bnnging  m  what  they  would  certainly  re- 
ba|)py  individual  named  Hetherington,  a  minister  of  gard  as  a  rag  of  prelacy  :  and  it  was  de- 
that  ‘  body,’  in  a  speech  wboee  logic  and  grammar  sirable  that  the  tiling  should  be  kept  for 

miglit  alike  have  been  improved,  spoke  to  the  fol- _ _ _ 

lowing  effect : — ‘  The  Church  of  Scotland  I  It  is  no 

church  at  all !  It  is  a  mere  engine  of  State  domina-  tie,  with  our  hills  at  our  bat^  and  our  bibles  at  our 
tion!  It  is  a  tnutor  church ;  a  Scottish  traitor,  which  breast,  and  then,’  Ac.,  Ac.,  Ac.  We  learned  with 
is  worst  of  all ;  a  traitor  like  him  who  betrayed  pleasure  that  enlightened  members  of  the  Free 
Wallace  to  the  English  I  But  as  for  us.’  the  rev.  Church  regarded  tli^  eloquent  outburst  with  uumiti- 
gentlcman  proceed^,  ‘  we  shall  advance  to  the  bat-  gated  disgust 
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a  few  years  before  the  minds  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  its  first  shockingness  and  prela- 
ticalness  of  aspect  might  wear  oflT,  before 
the  law  should  be  altered.  The  vote  is 
taken  in  the  Assembly  by  the  Agent  read¬ 
ing  over  the  roll  of  members,  when  each 
member,  on  his  name  being  called,  rises 
in  his  place,  and  says  for  which  motion  he 
votes.  We  observed,  on  the  vote  being 
taken,  that  the  younger  clergy,  almost 
without  exception,  voted  for  the  approxi¬ 
mation  to  our  English  ritual.  It  is  re¬ 
markable  how  fest  bigoted  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  is  dying  out  among  the  educated 
classes  and  the  clergy  of  Gotland.  When 
Colonel  Dundas  first  brought  forward  his 
measure,  a  few  years  dnce,  he  had  hardly 
a  supporter,  while  now  it  is  evident  that  a 
year  or  two  more  will  suffice  to  bring  in 
the  proposed  change  of  the  law.  If  we 
live  to  see  the  next  Assembly  but  one, 
we  shall  probably  see  a  decided  majority 
in  Colonel  Dundas’s  favor.  We  learn 
that  among  his  supporters  are  numbered 
clergymen  of  such  high  standing  as  Dr. 
Muir,  of  St.  Stephens’s,  Edinburgh ;  Dr. 
Ci*9wtbrd,  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Edinburgh ; 
Dr.  Hunter,  of  the  Tron  Church;  and 
Dr.  Robertson,  one  of  the  Divinity  Pro¬ 
fessors  at  Edinburgh.  The  tide  is  flow¬ 
ing  fast.  We  may  live  to  see  organs  in 
the  Scotch  kirk  yet. 

There  was  a  curious  discussion  on  the 
<jiu*stion,  whether  a  minister  who  had 
been  deposed  a  number  of  years  ago,  and 
who  now  applied  for  restoration  to  holy 
orders,  could  be  readmitted  to  them.  The 
deposed  clergyman  in  this  case  made  a 
lieooming  profession  of  penitence,  and 
counsel  who  appeared  for  him  produced 
many  certificates  testifying  to  the  com¬ 
plete  amendment  of  his  life  (he  had  been 
deposed  for  drunkenness) ;  but  it  was 
evident  the  feeling  of  the  Assembly  was 
against  his  readmission.  Our  readers,  we 
doubt  not,  will  recur  to  Lockhart’s  story 
of  Adam  Blair y  who,  after  a  grievous 
lapse,  was,  at  the  end  of  many  years,  re¬ 
stored  to  the  holy  ministry ;  and  it  was 
admitted  that  there  had  been  one  or 
two  jtrecedents,  the  latest  being  in  1766. 
Hut  it  seemed  to  be  doubted  whether  a 
clergyman  restored  under  such  circum- 
stanet^s  would  ever  do  much  good ;  and 
to  be  feared  that  the  blot  in  the  ’scutcheon 
wt>uld  never  be  forgotten.  Ultimately 
the  matter  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  some  old  members  of  the  house,  and 
by  their  recommendation  the  Assembly 
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agreed  to  consider  the  question  with  a 
favorable  bias,  should  the  applicant’s  con¬ 
duct  continue  correct  for  another  year.  It 
may  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  degraded 
priest  to  know  that  the  door  of  repent¬ 
ance  is  not  closed  against  him,  and  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  his  retrieving  his 
position;  it  may  save  him  from  going 
straight  to  the  devil ;  but  we  confess  we 
see  many  inconveniences  which  may  arise 
from  restoration  being  made  too  easy. 

An  interesting  feature  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly’s  proceedings,  is  hearing  the  annual 
reports  made  by  the  Commitee’s  to  which 
is  intrusted  the  man:igement  of  the  va¬ 
rious  missionary  “Schemes  of  the  Church,” 
as  they  are  called.  These  schemes  are, 
the  “Home  Mission,”  for  building  and 
maintaining  churches  in  Scotland;  the 
Indian  Mission ;  the  Colonial  Mission, 
which  deals  mainly  with  Canada;  the 
J ewnsh  Mission ;  the  Education  Scheme, 
for  supporting  schools  in  poor  districts; 
and  the  Endowment  Scheme,  for  provid¬ 
ing  endowments  for  chapels,  and  thus 
raising  them  to  the  porition  of  parish 
churclies.  In  Scotland,  the  incumbent  of 
what  is  called  a  quoad  tacra  chapel 
(which  we  should  term  a  district  church), 
has  no  seat  in  any  church  court,  and  is 
subject  to  other  disabilities.  But  as  soon 
as  a  clear  endowment  to  the  amount  of 
£120  a  year  can  be  secured  permanently, 
upon  application  to  the  Court  of  Tienda^ 
a  district  is  allotted  to  the  chajiel,  which 
thus  becomes  a  parish  church,  w'ith  all  its 
rights  and  privileges.  Within  the  last 
five  or  six  years,  iiudnly  by  the  wonder- 
derful  energy  of  Dr.  Robertson,  the  con¬ 
vener,  or  president  of  this  Endowment 
Scheme,  no  fewer  than  forty  new’ parishes 
have  been  formed ;  and  it  may  afford  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  life  that  remains 
in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  know 
that  the  subscriptions  to  this  scheme 
wdthin  the  last  tw'elve  months,  amount  to 
£45,000.  W e  believe  that  the  sum  obtain¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  the  last  three 
years  is  above  £120,000.  A  collection  is 
made  in  each  church  in  Scotland  for  each 
scheme,  once  a  year,  and  these  collections, 
with  some  donations  from  individuals, 
forms  the  income  of  the  Mission.  The 
income  of  the  Indian  Mission  last  year 
was  £7,153;  that  of  the  Home  Mission, 
including  the  balance  from  the  previous 
year,  £8,892  ;  that  of  the  Elducation 
Scheme,  £9,859 ;  that  of  the  Colonial 
Scheme,  £3,332 ;  that  of  the  Jewish  Mis- 
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fiion,  £3,309.  We  think  it  only  fair  to 
place  these  figures  before  our  readers,  for 
we  have  met  with  intelligent  Englishmen 
who,  misled  by  the  trumpet-sounding  of 
the  “  Free  Church,”  have  supposed  that 
all  the  zeal  and  liberality  of  Gotland  are 
confined  within  its  limits.  We  know  that 
the  clergy  of  the  Scotch  Church  think 
that,  considering  the  numbers  and  wealth 
of  its  adherents,  the  missionary  income  of 
the  church  should  be  much  greater ;  but 
we  confess  that,  to  ourselves,  such  sums, 
collected  by  the  little  kirk  from  her  twelve 
hundred  congregations,  appear  extremely 
creditable. 

Of  course,  whenever  each  Missionary 
Committee  has  given  in  the  report  of  its 
particular  scheme  to  the  Assembly,  a  pro¬ 
cess  of  bear-baiting  is  commenced  by  the 
half-dozen  wrong-headed  members  of  the 
house.  The  luckless  Convener  is  cross- 
examined  as  to  all  the  details  of  the  mis¬ 
sion’s  history  for  the  past  year ;  and  every 
matter  which  appears  to  have  been  slurred 
over  in  the  report  is  probed  to  the  utter¬ 
most.  Every  malcontent  presses  his 
peculiar  crotchet  and  finds  his  especial 
fault.  But  a  great  deal  of  discontent  that 
would  have  been  perilous  if  bottled  up, 
passes  off  in  this  healthful  effervescence ; 
ui  an  hour  or  two  every  one  is  quite  satis¬ 
fied  that  everything  has  been  quite  right ; 
and  the  Moderator  conveys  the  thanks  of 
the  Assembly  to  the  Convener  for  all  the 
trouble  which  has  been  taken  by  him  and 
his  committee. 

There  w’as  a  great  crow'd  in  the  Assembly 
one  day  to  hear  a  speech  from  Dr.  Cum- 
ming,  who  came  down  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  England, 
lie  gave  a  pretty  and  pleasing  speech ; 
and  his  silvery  voice  and  graceful  elocution 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  yelling  of 
Professor  Robertson  and  the  howling  vul¬ 
garity  of  Dr.  Pirie  of  Aberdeen,  both  of 
whom  pressed  themselves  upon  the  As¬ 
sembly  a  great  deal  more  than  was  at  all 
necessary.  The  recollection  of  what  Dr. 
Robertson  has  done  for  the  church  in  the 
way  of  founding  new  parishes,  will  always, 
we  trust,  cause  him  to  be  listened  to  with 
respect ;  and  his  speeches  are  really  char¬ 
acterized  by  massive  sense,  p^reat  acute¬ 
ness,  and  much  piety  and  earnestness. 
But  he  seems  to  leel  it  incumbent  upon 
him  to  speak  at  tremendous  length  on 
every  question  that  comes  before  the  As¬ 
sembly  ;  and  he  is  beyond  com])arison  the 
most  insufferably  diffuse  and  tedious 
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speaker  we  ever  listened  to.  He  has  a 
fatal  fluency  which  enables  him  to  speak 
on  any  subject  for  any  given  time."  He 
generally  sits  at  the  table,  and  speaks 
standing  beside  it.  The  stranger  entering 
the  Assembly  Hall  at  any  hour  of  any 
day,  is  quite  sure  in  a  little  while  to  per¬ 
ceive  a  short,  very  stout  old  gentleman, 
with  white  hair,  rise  from  his  seat  near  the 
Moderator,  and  begin  to  speak  in  a  fear¬ 
fully  harsh  voice,  with  an  a\^l  Aberdeen¬ 
shire  accent.  With  a  snuff-box  in  his 
hand,  and  turning  on  his  axis  like  a  roa>'t 
before  the  fire,  he  gradually  talks  himself 
into  a  hurricane  of  loudness,  the  very 
driest  metajihysical  matter  being  a]>par- 
ently  sufficient  to  excite  him  to  the  highest 
degree.  Why  on  earth  does  he  say  K-k 
k-k-royst  when  he  would  utter  the  Savi¬ 
our’s  name  ?  Why  does  he  talk  of  athur- 
ratah  when  he  means  authority  ?  and 
wherefore  should  he  speak  of  ivvoorhlas- 
stan  loife, — of  poands,  shullens,  and  panse, 
— of  the  Endoamunt  skaim  and  its  great 
oabjuct, — of  the  saving  of  the  taxus  and 
the  advantage  to  the  wuirrrecld  that  would 
follow  if  that  skaim  were  maintahned  ak- 
kurding  to  the  views  of  the  reverend 
doctor  on  the  other  soyd  of  the  house? 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  members 
of  the  Assembly  are  Dr.  Hill,  mild,  kind, 
judicious,  always  speaking  brieflv,  and 
making  speeches  which  really  tena  to  ex¬ 
pedite  the  business ;  Dr.  Bryce,  tedious, 
good-natured,  quite  content  to  talk  away, 
though  no  one  is  listening;  Dr.  Robert 
Lee,  neat,  pointed,  fluent,  gentlemanlike, 
desperately  wrong-headed ;  Principal  Lee, 
impracticable  and  testy,  yet  dignified  and 
esteemed  ;  Dr.  Muir  of  St.  Stephen’s!,  per¬ 
haps  the  finest-looking  man  in  Scotland, 
amiable,  decided,  intensely  honorable,  not 
a  little  prejudiced — ^the  ideal  of  the  High 
Tory  and  High-Churchman;  Dr.  Pirie, 
pert,  flippant,  tedious,  and  intolerable;  Dr. 
Grant  of  St.  Mary’s,  a  master  of  that  de¬ 
liberative  eloquence  in  which  every  word 
tells;  Dr.  Macfarlane  of  Duddingstone, 
keen,  though  ffit,  the  sharpest  man  at  a 
reply  in  the  Assembly;  Mr.  Norman 
M’Leod  of  Glasgow,  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  Scotchmen, — a  great  preacher, 
barely  second  to  Mr.  Caird,  a  telling  plat¬ 
form  orator,  a  brilliant  conversationist,  a 
tremendously  energetic  manager  of  busi¬ 
ness,  a  popular  author,  a  great  traveller, 
an  extremely  stout  man.  Among  the 
younger  clerical  members  of  the  last  As- 
1  sembly,  3Ir.  Muir  of  Dalmeny  and  Mr. 
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Wilson  of  Paisley  made  several  admirable 
speeches.  And  of  the  lay  members,  per¬ 
haps  the  most  conspicuous  was  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  Swinton,  a  law  professor  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  a  fluent  and  energetic  speaker,  and 
apparently  a  man  of  high  talent  and  great 
liberality  of  sentiment.  Sir  George  Clerk 
made  a  very  judicious  speech  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  receiving  from  the  East  India 
Company  grants  in  aid  of  the  Mission 
schools;  and  SheriflT  Barclay  of  Perth  made 
one  or  two  brilliant  appearances.  Mr. 
Cook,  an  eminent  advocate  already  allud¬ 
ed  to,  spoke  several  times  with  good  effect. 
We  think  we  have  mentioned  most  of  the 
speakers  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
debates;  but  in  addition  to  these,  there 
was  a  host  of  outsiders,  who  sprang  up 
here  and  there  on  the  back  benches,  said 
a  few  words  in  manifest  trepidation  at  the 
sound  of  their  own  voices,  and  then  sank 
<lown  blushing,  amid  good-natured  cheers, 
or  mayhap  roars  of  laughter :  proud,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  might  go  back  to  their  coun¬ 
try  charges,  and  there  to  the  end  of  their 
days  mi^e  incidental  allusions  to  the  time 
when  they  spoke  in  the  General  Assembly. 

As  the  general  rulei  the  debates  of  the 
Assembly  are  conducted  with  as  much 
gravity  and  decorum  as  can  be  looked  for 
in  .80  numerous  a  company  of  men  who 
are  all  equally  entitled  to  express  their 
opinion.  Anything  like  applause  or  disap¬ 
probation  is  promptly  repressed.  There 
was  one  outburst  of  feeling  from  the 
whole  house,  on  occasion  of  liir.  Brewster 
of  Paisley  (brother  of  Sir  David)  calling 
Louis  Napoleon  “a  perjured  tyrant”  and 
“  a  monster.”  But,  on  the  whole,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  that  propriety  which 
becomes  a  convocation  of  churchmen, 
whose  proceeding  begin  and  end  with 
prayer,  and  on  whose  table  the  Word  of 
God  is  conspicuously  displayed.  But  we 
caimot  say  so  much  for  the  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  with  which  the  members  of  the 
house  listened  to  many  of  the  speakers. 
There  was  very  often  such  a  buzz  of  con¬ 
versation  as  rendered  the  person  address¬ 
ing  the  chair  quite  inaudible.  It  was  in¬ 
teresting,  however,  to  sit  on  one  of  the 
benches  in  the  most  thronged  quarter  of 
the  Assembly,  and  to  notice  the  greetings 
of  old  friends  that  were  going  on,  and  to 
catch  the  echoes  of  the  shaves  of  the 
house.  We  cannot  help  repeating  a  nar¬ 
rative,  which  we  heard  on  one  such  occa¬ 
sion,  told  with  infinite  gravity  by  a  clergy¬ 
man  whose  name  we  at  once  inquired 
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about,  and  of  whom  we  shall  only  say  that 
he  is  one  of  the  best  and  worthiest  of  the 
sons  of  the  kirk,  and  knows  when  to  be 
serious  as  well  as  when  to  jest.  “  Don’t 
tell  me,”  said  he  to  a  simple-looking  High¬ 
land  brother,  who  had  apparently  made 
his  first  trial  of  railway  travelling  in  com¬ 
ing  up  to  the  Assembly,  “  dont  tell  me  that 
tunnels  on  railways  are  an  unmitigated 
evil ;  they  serve  high  moral  and  festhetical 
purposes.  Only  the  other  day  I  got  into 
a  r^way  carriage,  and  I  had  hardly  taken 
my  seat  when  the  train  started.  On  look¬ 
ing  up,  I  saw  sitting  opposite  me  two  of 
the  most  rabid  Dissenters  in  Scotland.  I 
felt  at  once  that  there  could  be  no  pleasure 
for  me  in  that  journey,  and  with  gloomy 
heart  and  countenance  I  leaned  back  in 
my  comer.  But  all  at  once  we  plunged 
into  a  long  tuimel,  black  as  night,  and 
when  we  emerged  at  the  other  end,  my 
brow  was  clear  and  my  ill-humor  was 
entirely  dissipatecl.  Shall  I  tell  you  how 
this  came  to  be?  All  the  way  through 
the  tunnel  I  was  sh.aking  my  fist  in  the 
Dissenters’  face,  and  making  horrible 
mouths  at  them,  and  that  relievecl  me,  and 
set  me  aU  right.  Don’t  speak  against 
tunnels  again,  my  dear  friend  1”  The 
Highland  brother  listened  with  a  thought¬ 
ful  air,  and  evidently  thought  there  was 
something  in  the  idea.  We  trust  that  if 
upon  his  way  back  to  Aberdeenshire  he 
should  chance  to  have  a  Free  Kirk  minister 
for  his  travelling  companion,  he  may  not 
too  suddenly  pass  from  the  shades  of  a 
tunnel  into  daylight  as  he  is  acting  n{)on 
the  advice  of  his  facetious  friend. 

The  Commissioner  holds  two  or  three 
levees  during  the  sitting  of  the  Assembly. 
There  is  one  to  which  all  the  judges  and 
barristers  go,  and  another  upon  the 
Queen’s  birth-day,  the  29th  of  May,  to 
which  all  who  go  are  expected  to  appear 
in  court  dress.  His  Grace  has  a  dinner 
party  at  the  Palace  every  evening,  except 
that  of  her  Majesty’s  birth-day,  u}K>n 
which  the  Commissioner’s  wife,  or  some 
female  relation  if'  he  is  immarried,  h.as  an 
evening  party.  Gentlemen  only  are  in¬ 
vited  to  dinner,  in  numbers  varying  (after 
the  first  day,)  from  fifty  to  a  hundred. 
The  dinners  are  of  the  handsomest  kind, 
the  contract  being  (as  unhappily  the  re¬ 
cords  of  the  Court  of  Session  can  tell)  for 
“  every  luxury  of  the  season.”  It  is  an  es¬ 
tablished  institution  that  there  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  green  peas  on  the  first  day  of  the 
As^mbly,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the 
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costly  dish  was  once  entirely  devoured 
by  a  country  minister,  quite  unaware  that 
it  had  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
Commissioner  and  his  most  distinguished 
guests  only.  The  Commissioner  sits  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  midway  between  its 
ends ;  the  Moderator,  who  dines  with  him 
every  day,  sits  opposite.  When  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers  was  Moderator,  he  procured  the 
abolition  of  the  Sunday  dinners.  The 
toasts  after  dinner  are  all  given  in  the 
shortest  possible  form  by  the  Commission¬ 
er  himself  with  the  exception  of  the  health 
of  the  Commissioner’s  wife,  which  is  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Moderator.  The  last  toast 
18  always  “  Prosperity  to  the  Church  of 
Scotland,”  and  directly  after  it  the  Com¬ 
missioner  rises,  and  the  party  breaks  up. 
There  are  no  speeches.  Lady  Belhaven’s 
drawing-room  this  year  went  off  with 
much  eclat.  About  eight  hundred  ladies 
and  gentlemen  were  present,  who  over¬ 
crowded  the  picture-gallery  and  the  two 
or  three  other  apartments  thrown  open 
for  their  reception.  The  chambers  were 
prettily  decorated  with  flowers  and  ever¬ 
greens,  and  a  couple  of  military  bands, 
one  in  the  gallery,  and  the  other  in  the 
quadrangle  of  the  Palace,  kept  up  a  con¬ 
stant  supply  of  music.  When  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  W’as  CommLssioner,  his  entertain¬ 
ments  were  on  the  most  magnificent  scale. 
His  drawing-room  was  attended  by  about 
sixteen  hundred  persons,  and  champagne 
and  burgundy  flowed  at  his  table  in  a  way 
which  his  successor  in  office  has  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  emulate. 

The  Moderator  has  apartments  provided 
for  him  at  Barry’s  Hotel,  in  the  west  end 
of  Edinburgh.  Every  morning,  at  nine 
A.  M.,  he  has  a  breakfast-party,  which  is 
attended  by  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred-and-fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
scene  is  a  gay  one.  The  tables  are  set 
out  with  hot-house  plants  sent  by  the 
neighboring  families.  The  room  is  a  very 
lofty  and  h.andsome  one.  The  ladies  are 
dressed  in  their  most  becoming  attire,  and 
radiant  with  their  happiest  temper.  The 
entertainment  is  brief:  beginning  very 

Eunctually  at  nine  o’clock,  it  is  over  long 
efore  ten.  The  Moderator  is  allowed 
£200  to  maintain  his  dignity;  and  this 
sum  we  have  reason  to  believe  does  not 
cover  his  expenses.  Two  Sundays  occur 
during  the  sittings  of  the  Assembly,  and 
upon  these  the  Commissioner  goes  in 
state  to  attend  divine  service  in  the  High 
Church  of  Edinburgh.  There  the  ar¬ 


rangements  are  very  much  as  on  the  open¬ 
ing  day  of  the  Assembly ;  and  an  im¬ 
mense  crowd  of  sight-seers  testifies  to 
the  interest  excited  by  any  State  acces¬ 
sories  to  the  plain  service  of  the  kirk. 
The  High  Church  is  the  choir  of  the 
ancient  Cathedral  of  St.  Giles,  and  al¬ 
though  disfigured  by  heavy  galleries^ 
which  cut  the  shafts  supporting  the  cen¬ 
tre  vault,  it  is  a  stately  and  noble  church, 
and  can  contain,  we  believe,  about  two 
thousand  people.  The  Commissioner  oc¬ 
cupies  the  throne  facing  the  pulpit,  sup¬ 
ported  by  his  chaplain  and  purse  bearer, 
^e  Moderator,  accompanied  by  six  Doc¬ 
tors  of  Divinity  in  canonicals,  occupies  a 
front  gallery  pew  to  the  Commissioner’s 
right.  Further  on  towards  the  pulpit  sit 
the  judges,  and  opposite  them  the  magis¬ 
trates,  i^in  the  glory  of  their  official  ar¬ 
ray.  A  great  number  of  the  clergy  are 
present,  and  a  very  crowded  general  con¬ 
gregation.  Two  select  preachers  are  ap 
pointed  for  each  day,  one  of  whom  offi¬ 
ciates  in  the  forenoon,  and  the  other  in 
the  afternoon.  In  accordance  with  an  old 
custom,  introduced  when  the  Scotch  peo¬ 
ple  had  an  absolutely  unlimited  capacity 
of  listening  to  preaching,  the  forenoon 
preacher’s  appointment  bears  that  he  is  to 
‘  lectnrt  ana  preach’  before  hb  Grace  the 
High  Commissioner  ;  but  this  has  degen¬ 
erated  into  a  formal  exposition  of  some 
ten  minutes’  duration,  and  the  service  is 
little  longer  than  on  ordinary  occasions. 
The  select  preachers  are  appointed  by  the 
old  Moderators ;  and  as  a  general  rule, 
the  most  popular  preachers,  members  of 
Assembly,  who  have  not  already  preached 
before  the  Commissioner,  are  appointed, 
unless,  indeed,  when  any  ex-Moderator  has 
in  the  church  a  son,  brother,  nephew,  son- 
in-law,  cousin,  brother-in-law,  toady,  or 
henchman,  who  is  ambitious  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion.  The  preacher  goes  to  the  pul|)it  when 
the  bells  have  ceased,  and  there  awaits  the 
arrival  of  the  Commissioner.  His  Grace 
comes  with  tolerable  punctuality,  and  is  ush¬ 
ered  to  the  throne  with  much  ceremony, 
the  whole  congregation  rising  to  receive 
him.  He  bows  to  the  preacher,  who  returns 
the  salutation  with  much  humility,  and  then 
begins  the  service.  The  sermons  are  now 
scrupulously  free  from  allusion  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Assembly,  or  any  political 
reference ;  in  this  respect  fomung  a  con¬ 
trast  to  the  discourses  of  the  bolder  di¬ 
vines  of  an  earlier  age,  who  from  the  same 
pulpit  were  wont  to  beard  the  real  mo- 
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narch,  seated  in  the  self-same  throne.  Once 
•tames  the  First  (Sixth  of  Scotland)  was 
so  irritated  by  some  attack  made  upon 
him  by  the  preacher,  that  he  rose  from  the 
throne,  and,  addressing  the  occupant  of 
the  pulpit,  said,  “  Either  speak  sense,  or 
come  down  from  that  pulpit !”  To  which 
the  obedient  and  candid  ecclesiastic  re¬ 
plied,  “I  will  neither  speak  sense  nor 
come  down  from  this  pulpit  1”  and  we 
doubt  not  he  avoided  either  alternative. 
At  the  close  of  the  service,  the  Commis¬ 
sioner  again  bows  to  the  preacher,  and 
the  preacher  to  the  Commissioner.  It 
was  in  preaching  upon  this  occasion  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  made  so  brilliant  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  induced  a  result  unheard  of  m  any 
place  of  worship — an  involuntary  murmur 
of  applause  on  the  part  of  the  congre^ 
tion.  And  two  years  since  Mr.  Caird 
preached  his  sermon  on  Religion  in  Com- 
mon  Life^  which  has  since  attsdned  such 
an  unexampled  popularity  and  circulation. 
The  preachers  this  year  were  Mr.  Wilson 
of  Forgandenny;  Mr.  Thompson  of  Or- 
niiston ;  Mr.  Boyd  of  Kirkpatrick-Iron- 
gray ;  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Peterhead :  all, 
we  believe,  clergymen  of  not  many  years’ 
standing  in  the  Church. 

But  the  General  Assembly  b  drawing 
to  the  close  of  its  brief  space  of  power. 
All  this  while  the  current  of  white-neck- 
clothed  men  has  been  ebbing  and  flowing 
all  day  along  the  Mound,  to  and  from  the 
Assembly  Hall:  the  touters  have  been 
sTanding  about  its  door,  pressing  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  enterprising  tailors  and 
stationers  upon  all  who  enter  ;  the  beefeat¬ 
ers  and  powdered  lackies  have  been  loung¬ 
ing  in  the  lobbies ;  and  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers,  in  earnest  conversation,  have  been 
walking  in  twos  and  threes  up  and  down 
the  gas-lit  tunnel  which  leads  to  the  house. 
But  the  Commissioner  is  beginning  to 
look  sleepy,  and  the  throne  is  vacant  for 
long  intervals,  during  which  business  pro¬ 
ceeds  as  usual :  the  really  interesting  work 
of  the  Assembly  is  over :  and  the  Monday, 
the  last  day  of  its  sitting,  is  devoted  to  a 
number  of  small  matters  of  detail.  There 
are  great  blanks  on  the  benches  that  fore¬ 
noon,  and  the  attendance  of  strangers  is 
small.  The  Assembly  adjourns  to  meet 
again  at  eight  in  the  evening :  and  at  all 
hours,  down  to  eleven  or  twelve  P.  M., 
numbers  of  people  are  pouring  in ;  till  at 
midnight  on  that  final  evening  the  house 
is  nearly  as  much  crowded  as  upon  its 
opening  day.  It  is  always  a  matter  of 


great  interest  to  many  to  witness  the  ce¬ 
remonies  with  which  the  Assembly  is 
closed.  The  business  still  consists  of  ques¬ 
tions  of  no  great  interest,  which  are  ar¬ 
ranged  very  much  by  the  old  gentlemen 
aroimd  the  table.  At  length  daylight  be¬ 
gins  to  look  through  the  windows ;  and 
the  pale  wearied  faces  of  the  members  and 
spectators  look  strange  and  spectral.  It 
was  half  past  two  in  the  morning  before 
the  last  item  of  business  at  the  recent  As¬ 
sembly  W'as  finished,  and  the  Moderator 
rose  to  give  his  concluding  address.  This 
was  brief^  occupying  just  a  quarter  of  an 
hour :  it  was  characterized  by  much  clear¬ 
ness  and  good  sense,  and  expressed  with 
a  certain  quaintness  of  style  which  seemed 
to  us  very  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
There  was  a  pause  when  the  address  was 
ended,  and  every  one  present  rose  to  hb 
feet  as  the  Moderator  continued :  “  Bight 
Reverent  and  Bight  Honorable,  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  great 
Head  of  the  Church,  I  now  dissolve  this 
Assembly ;  and  appoint  the  next  meeting 
to  be  held  in  this  place,  on  Thursday,  the 
21st  of  May,  1857.” 

Turning  to  the  Commissioner,  the 
Moderator  shortly  told  him  that  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Assembly  w^ere  at  an  end ; 
thanked  him  for  his  attention  during  its 
sittings  ;  and  expressed  the  hope  that  his 
Grace  might  be  able  to  report  favorably 
to  the  Queen  of  the  order  with  which 
things  had  been  done.  The  Commissioner 
addressed  the  Assembly,  and  ended  by 
saying,  “Right  Reverend  and  Right  Hon¬ 
orable,  in  the  Queen's  name^  I  now'  dissolve 
this  Assembly,  and  a{>point  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  in  this  place,  on  Thursday, 
the  twenty-first  of  May,  1857.”  It  was 
curious  to  see  the  little  proof  of  the  mutual 
jealousy  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  in 
this  form  of  dissolving  the  present  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  appointing  the  time  of  meeting 
of  the  next ;  the  Moderator  doing  so  in 
the  Saviour’s  name,  without  the  least 
recognition  of  the  Queen’s  power  to  inter¬ 
fere  ;  and  the  Commissioner  doin^  so  in  the 
Queen’s  name,  without  any  notice  of  the 
previous  words  of  the  Moderator.  Long 
may  the  spiritual  and  temporal  powers 
work  together  harmoniously  as  now,  with¬ 
out  hitch  or  hindrance ! 

The  Moderator  next  oflfers  a  prayer,  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  are  finally 
closed  by  singing  part  of  a  psalm,  and  by 
the  benediction  pronounced  by  the  Moder¬ 
ator.  From  time  immemorial  the  same 
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psalm  has  alwaya  been  sung,  and  it  was  a 
touching  thing  to  see  the  tears  stealing 
down  the  cheek  of  many  a  venerable 
member,  to  whom  these  words  brought 
back  Assemblies  long  ago,  and  suggested, 
perhaps,  the  thought  of  future  Assemblies, 
when  he  should  have  changed  his  simple 
pnlpit  for  his  quiet  grave.  It  mav  interest 
our  readers  to  know  the  words  which  have 
so  lively  an  interest  for  every  Scotch  minis¬ 
ter,  ana  which  are  always  understood  in 
Scotland  as  a  supplication  for  the  welfore 
of  the  Church  : — 

“  Pray  that  Jerusalem  may  have 
Peace  and  felicity : 

Let  them  that  love  thee  and  thy  peace. 

Have  still  prosperity. 

Therefore  I  wish  that  peace  may  still 
Within  thy  walls  remain ; 

And  ever  may  thy  palaces 
Prosperity  retain. 

Now,  for  my  friends’  and  brethrens’  sakes, 
Peace  be  in  thee,  I’ll  say : 

And  for  the  house  of  Qod  our  Lord, 

I’ll  seek  thy  good  alway.” 

Rough  and  rugged  in  their  uncom¬ 
promising  literalness,  these  words  look 
nothing  as  we  transcribe  them  here.  We 
can  only  assure  our  readers  that  there  was 
a  very  remarkable  power  in  them  as  we 
heard  them  read  and  sung  in  the  Assembly 
Hall,  at  3  a.m.,  on  the  morning  of  the 
third  of  June. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  As¬ 
sembly,  the  Moderator  gives  a  dinner¬ 


party  to  some  seventy  or  eighty  guests, 
^e  leading  men  of  the  Assembly  and  of 
Edinburgh  are  invited,  but  not  the  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  entertainment  completely 
eclipses  the  dinners  given  by  his  Grace ; 
but  by  long-establishM  etiquette,  there  is 
no  dessert, — we  presume  by  way  of  having 
some  point  of  inferiority  to  the  banquets 
of  Holyrood. 

And  so  the  General  Assembly  is  over. 
The  Commissioner  becomes  plain  my  Lord 
again.  The  Moderator  puts  off  his  court 
dress  and  cocked  hat,  and  becomes  once 
more  the  plain  parish  priest.  The  members 
return  to  their  homes, — insignificant  units 
singly,  though  together  constituting  a 
court  invested  with  powers  which,  if  exer¬ 
cised,  would  excite  a  revolution,  llie  two 
or  three  poor  wretches  who  have  been 
deposed,  go  home,  with  sinking  hearts,  to 
tell  their  children  that  they  must  quit  the 
manse,  and  go  down  to  the  lowest  depths 
of  poverty  and  shame.  The  beefeaters 
and  pursuivants  become  street  porters 
once  more.  The  Assembly  Hall  is  silent 
and  deserted.  And  the  Southron  who, 
for  reasons  quite  sufficient  to  himself, 
meanwhile  sojourns  in  the  North,  and  has 
beguiled  the  tedium  of  unemployed  days 
by  watching  the  Assembly’s  proceedings, 
and  putting  many  questions  concerning 
them  to  many  friends,  betakes  himself  to 
his  temporary  home,  and  jots  down  his 
recollections  for  the  amusement  of  the 
readers  of  Fraser. 


From  Um  DvbUn  tJnlTenity  Maguine. 

lORD  BROUGHAM.* 


At.l  young  men  conscious  of  possessing 
or  who  think  they  possess  talents  above 
mediocrity  are  ambitions ;  but  only  a  few 
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— a  very  few — succeed  in  realizing  their 
youthful  aspirations.  To  most  of  them 
the  gates  of  advancement  refuse  to  turn 
on  their  golden  hinges.  Of  the  rest,  the 
majority,  if  they  do  get  an  entrance,  are 
so  soured  by  the  repeated  refusal.s  of  the 
churlish  porter  whom  men  call  F.ate  or 
Luck,  that  they  have  no  spirit  remaining  to 
enjoy  those  Elysian  plains  which  they  had 
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so  often  dreamed  of;  or  having  lost  zest  for 
the  pomp  of  those  marble  halls,  the  revels 
of  which  they  so  often  longed  to  enjoy, 
though  the  gate  be  open,  they  do  not  wi^ 
to  enter,  and  prefer  setting  up  their  taber¬ 
nacle  outrade  the  adamantine  walls.  But 
there  are  still  in  all  ages,  a  few  who  rise  to 
the  summit  of  their  most  extravagant 
hopes,  who  even  win  an  entrance  before  the 
chills  of  age  have  deprived  them  of  the 
power  of  enjoyment,  or  who,  carrying  the 
zest  of  youth  with  them  throughout  life, 
strive  as  eagerly  and  enjoy  as  keenly  in 
the  frosts  of  December  as  amidst  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  May. 

What  is  it  that  distinguishes  those  fit- 
vorites  of  nature  from  the  rest  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  ?  What  is  the  secret  of  that  fescina- 
tion  before  which  even  the  powers  of 
nature  seem  to  yield?  We  speak  not  of  1 
those  who  are  bom  with  the  silver  spoon, 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  the  marble 
palaces,  and  have  sported  as  children  in 
the  Elysian  fields,  but  of  the  few  among 
the  outer  tenants,  the  cottars  and  smiat- 
ters  of  the  great  common,  who  force  meir 
entrance  into  the  palace  grounds.  There 
can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  badge  which 
distinguishes  these  men — it  is  intellect. 
The^  are  all  men  of  strong  reasoning  &- 
culties.  This  is  the  tine,  qua  non.  Men  of 
brilliant  imagination  often  get  the  start  at 
first,  but  unless  intellect  obtain  the  masteiy 
they  lose  their  way  or  loiter  behind.  Nor  is 
the  man  of  fine  feelings  and  generous  heart 
more  likely  to  succeed :  he  may  conciliate 
friendship  and  love,  but  he  will  be  pushed 
aside  by  narder  natures,  and  most  likely 
will  retire  in  disgust  from  the  stmggle. 

But  though  superior  intellectual  powers 
are  absolutely  essential  to  the  man  who 
would  win  the  prizes  of  public  life,  these 
powers  must  be  of  a  peculiar  order.  The 
meditative  intellect  will  not  do.  Its  pos¬ 
sessor  is  too  much  inclined  to  stand  apart 
and  contemplate  the  struggling  crowd, 
and  as  he  ^vanccs  in  life  the  prizes  of 
ambition  lose  their  attraction,  and  thought 
like  virtue  is  to  him  its  own  reward. 
Neither  will  the  man  of  subtile  analyzing 
mind  be  more  likely  to  succeed,  for  he 
loses  time  in  attempting  to  extricate  the 
infinite  complexities  of  human  affairs,  and 
before  he  has  half  finished  his  laborious 
examination,  the  moment  of  action  is 

{►ast.  It  is,  therefore,  the  practical  intel- 
ect  which  characterizes  the  successful  man 
of  ambition.  An  intellect  capable  of  di¬ 
recting  all  its  energy,  and  of  carrying 


along  with  it  the  energy  of  other  men,  to¬ 
wards  some  definite  end — a  mind  which 
expresses  itself  in  action  and  in  business, 
which  is  actuated  hj  a  desire  for  results 
rather  than  for  principles,  for  the  concrete 
rather  than  the  abstract. 

But  in  addition  to  this  intellectual  basis, 
certain  moral  qualifications  at  first  sight 
apparently  incompatible  are  indispensable. 
For  first,  the  ambitious  man  must  be  at 
once  patient  and  restless.  He  must  work 
perseveringly  to  attain  his  end,  but  he 
must  not  be  satisfied  with  it  when  attained. 
Content  is  fatal  to  his  career — he  must 
ever  look  mainly  to  the  future,  and  to  the 
moon  for  his  reward.  Secondly,  he  most 
be  obstinate  and  he  must  be  pliant— ob¬ 
stinate,  to  keep  to  his  puimose  ;  pliant,  to 
be  able  to  avail  himself  ot  the  sinuosities 
of  life.  Thirdly,  he  must  be  conciliating 
and  imperative,  for  he  must  use  the  arts 
both  of  persuasion  and  command.  And, 
lastly,  he  must  be  honorable,  and  ^et  not 
over  scrupulous — ^honorable  that  his  party 
may  trust  in  him ;  not  over  scrupulous, 
that  ho  may,  when  the  crisis  comes,  carry 
out  some  cortp  d’etat  which  will  do  the 
work  of  years,  and  compensate  for  the 
shortness  of  life.  The  morality  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  woman  or  of  an  amiable  man  would 
be  fatal  to  great  success.  It  is  true  there 
are  instances  of  men  who  have  won  their 
spurs  with  spotless  shield  —  the  preux 
cher'aliera  of  nature — ^but  these  are  the 
Miltons,  the  Chathams,  the  Welling¬ 
tons  ;  men  of  a  different  clay  from  or¬ 
dinary  humanity,  spirits  of  some  other 
world  who  have  been  sent  here  through 
some  freak  of  nature.  But  for  the  com¬ 
mon  run  of  ambitious  men  prudery  is  fail¬ 
ure,  and  the  Jesuit  principle  is  a  necessary 
element  in  the  system  of  their  lives — a 
principle  which,  although  utterly  without 
defence  in  foro  contrientice,,  is  pretty  sure 
of  an  acquittal  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
world,  if  it  has  only  been  lucky  enough  to 
retain  success  as  its  advocate. 

It  will  be  smd,  why  then  should  men  try 
to  rise  to  the  dignities  of  life,  if^  in  order 
to  succeed,  they  must  stain  the  purity  of 
the  ermine  of  ^eir  souls?  We  answer, 
&r  be  it  from  us  to  ask  any  one  so  to 
strive.  Let  him  keep  his  ermine  pure, 
and  white  if  he  can,  in  the  position  in  life 
in  which  he  was  bom.  This  is  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  St.  Paul.  But  let  him  not  com¬ 
plain  if  he  do  not  attain  what  he  does  not 
strive  for.  The  good  things  of  this  life 
are  not  promised  to  the  pure.  In  Utopia 
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it  is  otherwise — ^the  good  always  prosper 
and  the  wicked  are  unsuccessful — but  in 
this  nether  world  as  it  is  as  frequentlv  the 
reverse,  arisingfrom  that  Mutitness  of  things 
which  must  ever  coexist  with  a  state  of 
probation  ;  and  it  is  a  moral  teaching  as 
dangerous  as  it  is  unsound,  which  holds 
out  the  rewards  of  this  w'orld  as  in¬ 
ducements  to  virtue.  Virtue  is  a  road 
neither  to  riches  nor  distinction.  He  who 
w'ould  win  the  world’s  prizes  must  use  the 
world’s  weapons,  lie  must  labor,  he 
must  scheme,  and,  above  all,  he  must  dare. 

But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
the  ambitious  man  is  lost  in  the  theologi¬ 
cal  sense.  “  ’Twas  by  ambition  that  the 
angels  fell,”  but  through  ambition  men 
often  rise  to  a  nobler  nature  than  they 
had  before.  Great  questions  of  policy, 
enlarged  principles  of  action,  give  a  more 
elevated  tone  to  the  character,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  the  man  is  often  better  than  the 
beginning. 

If  we  w’ere  asked  for  a  type  or  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  ambitious  man,  combining 
all  the  qualities  most  essential  to  success, 
and  who  should  best  illustrate  the  princi¬ 
ples  whidi  we  have  ende.avored  to  enun¬ 
ciate,  we  would  fix  upon  Harry  Brough¬ 
am. 

No  one  has  ever  had  the  “Scotch” 
mind  more  fully  developed.  No  one  so 
eminently  combined  perseverance  with 
impatience — cautious,  elaborate  prepara¬ 
tion  with  that  rapidity  of  action  and  energy 
of  expression  which  secure  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  surprise.  Honorable  to  his  party, 
but  the  first  to  suggest  to  them  the  most 
daring  acts  of  strategy,  which,  when  ne¬ 
cessary  he  did  not  hesitate  to  execute ; 
he  rose  irregularly  perhaps,  but  rapidly 
and  surely,  to  the  summit  of  his  ambition ; 
happy  in  this,  that  his  moral  nature  kept 
pace  with  his  external  fortunes,  and  that 
when  peer  of  the  empire  he  was  in  every 
respect  a  better  man  than  when  tribune 
of  the  people. 

But  it  was  not  alone  to  nature  that 
Brougham  was  indebted  for  his  success. 
A  special  education  brought  into  the 
greatest  efficiency  the  formidable  combi- 
luition  of  his  natural  powers,  for  instinct¬ 
ively  and  from  the  very  outset  his  studies 
were  directed  by  his  ambition.  Brougham 
w'as  no  student  of  the  Belles  Lettres. 
Poetry  seems  never  to  have  had  attractions ; 
and  if  he  ever  perused  the  novels  and  ro¬ 
mances  of  his  own  or  of  other  times,  it 
could  not  be  discovered  from  his  writings. 


He  studied  that  he  might  acquire  power ; 
and  feeling  that  this  could  best  be  done 
by  strengthening  his  reasoning  faculties, 
he  devoted  all  his  attention  to  those 
branches  of  study  which  seem  to  have  the 
most  direct  tendency  to  that  result. 
Hence,  he  early  addicted  himself  to  mathe¬ 
matics — for  there  is  in  this  science  of  sci¬ 
ences  something  definite  in  result.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  unlocks  some  of  the  secrets  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  we  think  it  may  give  a  similar 
mastery  over  the  moral  world.  Why 
should  human  action  and  motive  not  be 
subject  to  arithemetical  calculation  as  well 
as  the  laws  of  nature  ?  And  does  not  the 
higher  calculus  seem  just  on  the  verge  of 
the  two  worlds  of  matter  and  mind,  ready 
to  grasp  at  both?  But  a  mind  like 
Brougham’s  was  not  to  be  le<l  astray  by 
such  fallacies ;  a  slight  experience  would 
teach  him  that  the  complication  of  human 
affairs,  their  intimate  action  and  reaction, 
transcends  the  resources  of  the  subtilest 
mathematics.  He  felt  the  impress  of  his 
genius  therefore,  and  passed  on  to  me¬ 
thods  more  directly  applicable  to  human 
affairs.  Logic  and  metaphysics  were 
next  studied  with  characteristic  ardor, 
but  though  he  threw  on  them  the  light  of 
his  original  mind,  they  could  not  long  de- 
t^  one  so  eminently  practical.  He  soon 
discovered  that  he  who  would  rule  man¬ 
kind  must  appeal  to  their  prejudices  and 
passions  as  ftequently  as  to  their  reason  ; 
nor  could  he  fidl  to  see  that  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  notion  of  a  man,  as  made  up  of  so 
many  separate  qualities  and  powers,  is  a 
most  fiillacious  representation  of  a  being 
so  essentially  individual  and  concrete. 
These  considerations  would  direct  him  to 
another  branch  of  study,  which,  w'hile  it 
avowedly  purported  to  appeal  to  the  pas¬ 
sions  fully  as  much  as  to  the  reason  of 
man,  repudiated  altogether  the  metaphys¬ 
ical  analysis.  In  the  view  of  this  science 
— that  of  Oratory — ^man  was  a  living,  act¬ 
ing  being,  who  must  be  moved  altogether, 
if  at  all.  Here,  then,  was  the  science  of 
sciences  to  the  man  ambitious  of 
power ;  and  accordingly  Brougham  rested 
content,  devoting  his  mediatative  power 
to  its  exhaustive  study  and  his  whole  life 
to  its  active  use. 

Such  was  the  education  of  Lord  Brough¬ 
am — for  his  professional  training  as  a  bar¬ 
rister  merely  helped  more  thoroughly  to 
combine  the  three  courses  of  study 
through  which  he  had  passed.  Not  th»t 
we  mean  to  say  that  he  utterly  neglected 
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other  branches  of  knowledge ;  for,  with 
the  exception  of  polite  literature,  there  is 
evidence  in  his  writings  that  he  is  nearly 
a  universalist  —  a  cyclopsedia  of  useful 
knowledge.  But  all  that  is  accessory ;  it 
hangs  on  him  loosely ;  whereas  his  ora¬ 
tory,  his  metaphysics,  and  his  mathematics 
have  been  imbibed  into  his  nature,  and 
form  part  of  the  man. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  we  have  the  re¬ 
sult  of  tliis  education  in  the  first  volume 
of  these  collected  Reviews.  The  “  Ora¬ 
torical  Articles”  clearly  demonstrate  the 
profound  and  exhaustive  study  which  he 
had  made  of  the  art ;  while  in  the  same 
volume  the  biographical  sketches  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  Georges  afford  abundant 
illustration  of  our  remarks  upon  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  success  necessary  to  the  am¬ 
bitious  man,  and  also  on  their  special  ap 
plication  to  Brougham  himself.  For  in 
sketching  lives,  in  many  instances  so  like 
his  own,  he  becomes  a  kind  of  witness  in 
his  own  case,  and  is  forced  to  enunciate 
opinions  and  distribute  censure  or  ap¬ 
plause  which  he  cannot  help  seeing  apply 
to  himself. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  restrict  our 
remarlw  to  this  volume  for  the  present, 
and  to  content  ourselves  with  a  very 
brief  summary  of  I^ord  Brougham’s  ora¬ 
torical  system,  and  then  to  pass  under  re¬ 
view  some  of  the  chief  of  those  statesmen 
whose  portraits  Lord  Brougham  here 
gives  us.  And  when  it  is  considered  that 
to  do  so  involves  something  like  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  matter  of  a  dozen  Reviews, 
condensed  in  the  Bramah  press  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  style,  it  will  be  admitted  that 
we  have  attempted  fully  as  much  as  our 
space  can  in  any  manner  permit  of  our  ac¬ 
complishing. 

The  first  remark  of  Lord  Brougham’s 
which  attracted  our  attention  on  perusing 
his  oratorical  articles  was,  that  we  lose 
much  of  the  effect  of  ancient  oratory  from 
ignorance  of  the  peculiarities  of  feeling  in 
the  audience  to  whom  it  was  addressed ; 
and  that  even  the  fullest  information  will 
not  enlist  our  sympathies.  For  instance, 
in  one  of  Cicero’s  orations — 

“  After  working  our  feelings  up  to  the  high¬ 
est  pitch,  by  the  finest  painting  of  vicious  ex¬ 
cesses,  and  their  miserable  effects,  the  whole  is 
wound  up  by,  what  to  us  appears,  a  pure  anti¬ 
climax — a  (hsrespi^  to  some  ‘  Nymph  of  the 
Grot’  When,  again,  he  is  making  the  father  of 
Verres  sum  up  his  iniquities,  the  first  acts  enu¬ 
merated  are  those  of  culpable  negligence,  the 


next  of  official  corruption,  then  follows  the  con¬ 
nivance  at  the  protection  of  piracy,  then  the 
judicial  murder  of  citizens  in  fiiitherance  of  his 
collasion  with  the  pirates,  and  after  these  enor¬ 
mities  follows  those  of  inviting  matrons  to  a  ban¬ 
quet  and  appearing  in  public  with  a  long  pur¬ 
ple  robe.” 

But  Demosthenes  was  the  favorite  ora¬ 
tor  of  Brougham,  whom,  with  only  the 
minimum  of  allowance  necessary  for  the 
difference  of  auditory,  he  labored  not  un¬ 
successfully  to  reproduce  ;  so  that  whether 
or  not  Brougham  could  have  been  origi¬ 
nal  in  his  oratory,  he  has  deliberately 
foregone  the  attempt,  and  tied  himself 
down  to  what  would  be  called  the  most 
slavish  and  literal  copying,  if  it  were 
not  that  the  supreme  excellence  of  the 
model  justifies  any  sacrifice  of  any  possi¬ 
ble  originality. 

According  to  Brougham,  the  studv  of 
Demosthenes  is  the  best  corrective  of  the 
loose  style  of  writing  and  of  oratory  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  present  day,  which  “  affords  a 
new  instance  how  wide  a  departure  may 
be  made  from  nature  with  very  little  care, 
and  how  apt  easy  writing  is  to  prove  hard 
reading.”  It  is  easy  to  acquire  the  faculty 
of  fluent  speaking ;  any  one  will  succeed 
who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  fre¬ 
quently  trj-ing  it,  and  can  harden  himself 
against  the  pain  of  frequent  failures.  Com¬ 
plete  self-possession  and  perfect  fluency 
can  thus  be  acquired  meebanically,  but  it 
will  be  the  self-jmsscssion  of  ignorance, 
and  the  fluency  of  speaking  about  and 
about  a  subject.  It  may  be, 

“  That  the  habit  may  have  taught  him  some¬ 
thing  of  arrangement,  and  a  few  of  the  simplest 
methods  of  producing  an  impression ;  but  his 
diction  is  sure  to  be  much  worse  than  if  he 
never  made  the  attempt  Such  a  speaker  is 
never  in  want  of  a  word,  and  hardly  ever  has 
one  that  is  worth  having.” 

Not  in  this  way  did  Demosthenes  ac¬ 
quire  his  marvellous  oratory. 

“  The  greatest  of  all  orators  never  regarded 
the  composition  of  any  sentence  worthy  of  him 
to  deliver,  as  a  thing  of  easy  execution.  Prac¬ 
tised  as  he  was,  and  able  surely  if  any  man  ever 
was  by  his  own  mastery  over  language,  to  pour 
out  his  ideas  with  facility,  he  elaborated  every 
passage  with  almost  equal  care.  Having  the 
same  ideas  to  express,  he  did  not,  like  our  easy 
and  fluent  modems,  clothe  them  in  different 
language  for  the  sake  of  beauty ;  but  reflecting 
that  he  had  upon  the  fullest  deliberation  adopt¬ 
ed  one  form  of  expression  as  the  best,  and  be- 
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cause  erery  other  must  needs  be  worse,  he  used 
it  again  without  any  change,  unless  further 
labor  and  more  trials  had  enabled  him  in  any 
particular  to  improve  the  workmanship.” 

Mi^ht  not  this  in  part  arise  from  the 
fact  tliat  books  were  few,  and  reporters  had 
not  yet  been  invented  ?  Would  Demos¬ 
thenes  have  so  repeated  himself  had  he 
lived  in  the  days  of  Hansard  ? 

Lord  Erskine  was  to  Brougham  the 
Engli.sh  Demosthenes,  whom  he  would 
rank,  if  he  had  the  marshalling  of  Olym¬ 
pus,  among  the  Dii  Majores  of  English 
oratory — higher  than  Burke  or  Pitt ;  and 
the  copious  extracts  from  his  speeches 
which  he  adduces,  give  some  support  to 
an  opinion,  in  which,  however,  we  are  &r 
from  concurring.  In  correctness  of  com¬ 
position  and  felicity  of  expression,  Erskine 
may  be  equal  to  Burke,  and  probably 
superior  to  Pitt ;  but  what  he  has  to  say 
is  of  the  earth  earthy,  whereas  Burke’s 
thoughts  come  up  from  the  abyss,  and 
down  from  the  heaven  of  heavens,  and 
although  he  may  labor  occasionally  in  the 
expression  of  a  thought,  we  feel  that  it  is 
the  thought  of  one  belonging  to  a  superior 
race ;  and  in  the  case  of  Pitt,  there  is  a 
majesty  of  assertion,  a  homage  of  self- 
resjK-'ct,  expressmg  itself  in  noble  thoughts, 
which  indicate  a  nature  cast  in  a  loftier 
mould  than  that  of  Erskine. 

There  am  be  little  difference  in  opinion 
as  to  Erskine’s  merits  as  a  pleader.  Broug¬ 
ham  thus  explains  his  success: 

“In  no  one  sentence  is  the  subject — the  busi¬ 
ness  on  hand — tlie  case — tlie  client — the  verdict 
lost  sight  of;  and  the  fire  of  that  oratory,  or 
rather  that  rhetoric  (for  it  is  quite  under  dis¬ 
cipline)  which  was  melting  the  hearts  and  daz¬ 
zling  the  understandings  of  his  hearers,  had  not 
the  power  to  touch  for  an  instant  the  hard  head 
of  the  Nisi  Prius  Lawyer  from  which  it  radiated, 
or  to  make  him  swerve  even  from  the  minuter 
details  most  befitting  his  purpose,  and  the  alter¬ 
nate  admissions  and  disavowals  best  adapted  to 
put  his  case  in  the  safest  position.” 

From  forensic  eloquence  Brougham 
passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  oratory 
of  the  pulpit.  He  asks  how  it  happens 
that,  considering  the  advantages  of  the 
preacher  over  ^1  other  orators  in  a  sub¬ 
lime  range  of  subjects,  and  in  an  audience 
who  are  com|)elled  to  attend,  or  at  least 
to  remain,  eloimence  in  the  pulpit  is  so 
very  rare;  and  he  answers  that  the  reason 
is  that  peojJe  feel  more  strongly  appeals 


made  to  them  upon  matters  before  their 
eyes,  and  at  the  present  time,  than  topics 
drawn  from  the  evidence  of  things  unseen, 
and  which  refer  to  the  period  when  time 
shall  be  no  more. 

Of  the  French  pulpit  orators.  Brougham 
gives  the  preference  to  Massillon  as  the 
most  Demosthenic,  holding  him  much 
superior  to  Bossuet.  We  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  of  affording  our  readers  an 
opportunity  of  judging  for  themselves,  by 
a  citation  of  the  passages  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  the  master-pieces  of  each ;  and 
we  will  also  miote  a  celebrated  passage 
from  Robert  Hall,  which  seems  to  rank 
him  on  a  par  with  either  of  the  French 
divines. 

Brou^jham  rives  a  translation  of  what 
he  considers  the  correctest  of  the  several 
readings  of  the  celebrated  passage  of 
Massillon’s  sermon  on  the  small  number 
of  the  elect,  which  we  are  told  made  his 
audience  start  to  their  feet ; 

“I  figure  to  myself  that  our  last  hour  is  come; 
the  heavens  are  opening  over  our  heads.  Time 
is  no  more,  and  Eternity  has  began.  Jesus  Christ 
is  about  to  appear,  to  judge  us  according  to  our 
deserts ;  and  we  are  here  awaiting  at  his  hands 
the  sentence  of  everlasting  life  or  death.  I  ask 
you  now — stricken  with  terror  like  yourselves — 
in  no  wise  separating  my  lot  from  yours,  but 
placing  myself  in  the  situation  in  which  we  all 
mast  one  day  stand  before  God  our  Judge — if 
Christ,  I  ask,  you,  were  at  this  moment  to  come 
to  make  the  awful  partition  of  the  just  and  the 
unjust — think  you  that  the  greater  number 
would  be  saved  f  Do  you  believe  that  the  num¬ 
bers  would  be  equal  ?  If  the  lives  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  here  present  were  sifted,  would  he  find 
among  us  ten  righteous — ^would  he  find  a  single 
one?” 

The  selection  from  Bossuet  is  taken  from 
a  sermon  on  the  Day  of  Judgment;  the 
translation  is  ours : 

“The  assize  is  opened — the  Judge  is  seated. 
Criminal !  come  plead  your  case.  But  you  have 
little  time  to  prepare  yourself!  O  God,  how 
short  is  the  time  to  unravel  an  affair  so  com¬ 
plicated  as  that  of  your  reckoning  and  your  life. 
Ah,  why  address  superfluous  cries !  Ah,  why 
do  you  bitterly  sigh  after  so  many  lost  years — 
vainly,*  uselessly !  There  is  no  more  time  to  you. 
You  enter  the  region  of  Eternity.  See,  there  is 
no  more  visible  sun  to  commence  and  finish  the 
days,  the  seasons,  the  years.  It  is  the  Lord 
himself  who  now  begins  to  measure  all  things, 
by  his  own  infinify.  I  sec  you  astonished  and 
horror-.struck  at  the  presence  of  your  Judge ; 
but  look  also  at  your  accusers,  those  poor  who 
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ftre  raising  their  voices  against  jour  inexorable 
hardness." 

And  now  for  Hall : 

“I  cannot  but  imagine  the  virtuous  heroes, 
legislatoi^  and  patriots  of  every  age  and  country 
are  bending  from  their  elevated  seats  to  witness 
this  contest,  as  if  they  were  incapable  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  their  eternal  repose.  Enjoy  that  repose, 
illustrious  immortals  I  Your  mantle  fell  when 
you  ascended;  and  thousands  in6amed  with 
your  spirit  are  ready  to  meat  hy  Him  that 
»itteth  upon  the  throne  and  liveth  for  ever  and  \ 
ever,  that  they  will  protect  freedom  in  her  last 
asylum,  and  never  desert  that  cause  which  you 
sustained  by  your  labors  and  cemented  with 
your  blood.  And  thou,  sole  Ruler  among  the 
children  of  men,  to  whom  the  shields  of  the 
earth  belong,  gird  on  thy  sword,  thou  most 
Mighty ;  go  fo^  with  our  hosts  in  the  day 
battle.^’ 

As  the  only  compensation  we  can  make 
for  these  most  imperfect  remarks,  we 
earnestly  recommend  the  reader  to  peruse 
the  Ilhetorical  Articles  of  Lord  Broug¬ 
ham.  There  is  probably  no  better  vade 
mecum  of  oratory  in  our  language.  The 
author  is  a  consummate  orator  himself^ 
the  most  competent  man  living  to  teach 
his  art,  and  no  better  way  could  be  im¬ 
agined  than  that  which  he  has  selected, 
namely,  a  cursory  review  of  ancient  and 
modem  eloquence,  illustrated  by  quo¬ 
tations  whose  excellence  has  been  guaran¬ 
teed  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  all  men 
of  letters.  One  important  lesson  they  will 
at  least  learn  from  these  articles,  for  it  is 
the  one  most  frequently  and  most  empha¬ 
tically  inculcated  by  the  author,  namely, 
that  eloquence  is  an  art  rather  than  a  gift 
-—an  art  which  requires  the  greatest  spe¬ 
cial  labor  to  leam,  and  which  implies  the 
greatest  amount  of  general  learning.  He, 
“the  earnest  student,”  who  will  not  be 
deterred  by  these  difficulties,  and  who, 
with  adequate  preparation,  will  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  eloquence, 
will  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  these 
articles ;  while  he  w'ho  is  deterred  by  the 
labor  which,  to  his  surprise,  he  will  find 
is  necessary  in  an  art  which  haply  he 
thought  was  of  the  easiest  acquisition — 
open  to  all  who  have  the  two  requisites 
of  brass  and  volubility — will  also  derive 
benefit  if  he  takes  these  precepts  to  heart. 
He  will  avoid  making  a  fool  of  himself, 
and  save  others  from  the  infliction  of  much 
imnecessary  talk.  ' 

We  have  already  indicated  the  light  in 


which  we  purpose  to  regard  the  “  Histori¬ 
cal  Sketches,”  and  the  use  we  mean  to 
make  of  them,  namely,  as  illustrating  the 
career  of  the  ambitious  man  in  general, 
and  as  illustrating  reflectively  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Brougham,  whom  we  have  selected 
as  a  type.  But  in  this  view  the  primary 
question  is — can  we  trust  these  sketches 
as  giving  a  true  insight  into  the  character 
and  motives  of  the  men  they  puniort  to 
portray?  We  think  we  may.  There  is 
mtrinsic  evidence  in  each  instance  that 
Lord  Brougham  wishes  to  tell  the  truth, 
for  he  neither  exaggerates  the  virtues  of 
those  who  belong  to  his  own  party,  nor 
slurs  over  their  defects,  and  he  is  equally 
just  to  those  of  the  opposite  party,  with 
some  of  whom  he  had  been  engaged  in 
actual  conflict.  In  the  second  place,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  give  a 
just  and  discriminating  character,  once  we 
are  satisfied  of  his  honesty.  A  statesman 
himself,  who  has  experienced  most  of  the 
phases  of  political  life,  who  has  run  the 
gamut  from  something  very  like  demago- 
gism,  to  something  beyond  conservatism. 
Brougham  has  the  advantage  as  a  political 

Ktrtrait  painter  over  most  living  men. 

e  has  a  manifest  advantage  both  over 
those  who  are  still  in  the  heat  of  party 
passion,  and  over  those  who  have  never 
mixed  in  party  strife,  or  felt  the  ardent 
emotions  which  spring  from  ambition;  for 
both  the  impassioned  and  the  calm  view 
of  men  and  things  present  themselves  to 
him — ^the  one  from  memory,  the  other  in 
the  present,  and  the  one  corrects  and 
clears  the  other.  But  without  fiirther 
preffice  let  us  join  that  group  of  listeners 
round  Brougham,  as  he  stands  below  the 
portrait  of  Walpole. 

On  the  whole  he  gives  you  a  favorable 
idea  of  that  celebrated  statesman,  and 
one  as  different  as  might  be  from  that 
which  we  would  be  compelled  to  entertain, 
if  we  believed  the  reports  of  his  political 
adversaries,  the  patriots  of  the  day,  after 
the  definition  of  Samuel  Johnson.  Of  an¬ 
cient,  honorable,  and  wealthy  family, 
Robert  Walpole  entered  public  life  under 
the  auspices  of  Marlborough ;  and  when, 
according  to  our  author,  “  a  vile  court  in¬ 
trigue  saved  France  from  being  undone 
by  the  victories  of  that  great  man,  when 
what  St.  Simon  calls  the  ‘  miracle  de  Lon- 
dres’  unexpectedly  rescued  Louis  XIV. 
from  his  doom,”  Walpole  threw  up  his 
place  with  the  Duke.  The  offence  was 
not  forgiven ;  he  was  impeached  and  sent 
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to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  having  received 
jL'OOO  from  a  contractor. 

The  charge  was  substantially  true,  and 
the  only  extenuation  which  can  be  pleaded 
is,  that  they  who  impeached  him  would 
have  done  the  same  thing  if  they  had  the 
opportunity,  and  many  of  them  had  in  re¬ 
ality  done  worse. 

Corruption,  in  fact,  was  the  disease  of 
the  day — an  epidemic  which  not  unfre- 
^uently  follows  in  the  wake  of  a  revolu¬ 
tion.  But  to  extenuate  the  sins  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  in  consideration  of  the  general 
turpitude,  is  dangerous ;  for  it  is  a  tempt¬ 
ing  method  to  excuse  our  own  infirmities, 
to  cast  part  of  the  burden  of  our  sins  on 
the  broad  shoulders  of  society,  and  go  on 
our  way  sinning  and  rejoicing,  not  because 
we  are  better  than  others,  but  liecause 
others  are  so  very  bad  we  can  hardly  be 
worse  than  they  are. 

Whether  worse  or  better,  Walpole  left 
£200,000,  when  it  was  notorious  he  lived 
at  a  rate  nearly  double  his  income ;  nor 
will  his  celebrated  speculation  in  ^uth 
Sea  Stock,  although  he  got  a  thousand  per 
cent,  profit,  account  for  the  balance  at  his 
credit. 

So  much  with  respect  to  his  personal 
corruption.  As  he  rather  boasted  of  than 
concealed  his  corruption  of  others,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  inquire  further  into  its 
reality :  but  we  hardly  agree  with  Lord 
Brougham  when  he  feheitates  his  readers 
on  the  loftier  tone  of  our  public  morality. 
It  may  have  been  so  in  1839,  when  he 
wrote  this  article,  but  in  1856  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  our  public  men  are  so 
immaculate  as  to  entitle  them  to  throw 
stones  against  the  glass-houses  of  the 
members  of  Commons  in  Walpole’s  day. 
No  doubt,  our  premiers  and  whippers-m 
do  not  in  general  carry  on  the  business  of 
political  persuasion  by  means  of  the  cur¬ 
rency.  k  ou  are  not  asked  to  dinner  and 
find  a  five-hundred  Bank  of  England  note 
under  your  plate ;  but  if  you  get  a  post  for 
yourself,  for  your  brother,  or  your  cousin, 
or  a  relation  of  your  wife,  worth  as  much  a 
year,  the  motive  brought  to  bear  on  you 
may  somew'hat  more  refined,  but  it  is 
essentially  the  same.  Walpole,  however, 
differed  from  our  modem  vote-brokers, 
in  openly,  and — what  was  rather  aggravat¬ 
ing  to  those  who  sold,  and  certainly  more 
expensive  to  him,  the  buyer — contemptu¬ 
ously  stating  his  opinion  of  the  purchasa- 
bility  of  public  men.  “Every  man  has 
hLs  price  ;  if  you  don’t  buy  him,  he  becomes 


a  patriot” — a  maxim  not  without  some¬ 
thing  to  say  for  itself  in  the  present  day. 
“  Patriots  are  easily  raised.  1  have  myself 
made  many  a  one ;  ’tis  but  to  refuse  an 
unreasonable  demand,  and  up  springs  a 
patriot.”  Lord  Brougham  also  fathers 
upon  Walpole  the  noted  definition  of 
gratitude  as  “  a  lively  sense  of  favours  to 
come.”  Such  frankness  must  have  in¬ 
creased  the  cost  of  corruption  fully  twenty 
per  cent. 

It  is  difiUcult  to  account  for  the  success 
of  Walpole’s  jiolitical  career,  and  for  his 
long  tenure  ofimbroken  power;  Brougham 
but  half  solves  the  difficulty  ; 

“  Inferior  to  many  in  qualities  that  dazzle  the 
multitude,  and  undervaluing  the  mere  outward 
accomplishments  of  Engli^  statesmanship — 
nay,  accounting  them  merits  only  so  far  as  they 
conduced  to  parliamentary  and  to  popular  in¬ 
fluence,  and  even  much  undervaluing  their  effects 
in  that  direction — Walpole  yet  ranks  in  the  very 
highest  class  of  those  whose  unvarying  prudence, 
clear  apprehension,  fertility  of  resources  to  meet 
unexpected  difflculties,  firmness  of  purpose, 
just  and  not  seemingly  exaggerated  self-confi¬ 
dence,  point  them  out  by  common  consent  as 
the  men  qualified  to  guide  the  course  of  human 
affairs,  to  ward  off  public  dan^rs,  and  to  watch 
over  the  peace  of  empires.  His  knowledge  was 
sound  and  practical;  it  was  like  all  his  other 
qualities,  for  use  and  not  for  ornament,  yet  he 
lacked  nothing  of  the  information  which  in  his 
day  formed  the  provision  of  the  politician.  With 
men  his  acquaintance  was  extensive,  and  it  was 
profound.  His  severe  judgment,  the  somewhat 
misanthropic  bias  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  never  misled  him ;  it  only  put  him  on  his 
guard,  and  it  may  safely  be  affirmed  that  no  man 
ever  made  fewer  mistakes  in  his  intercourse 
cither  with  adversaries  or  with  friends,  or  the 
indifferent  world.” 

Perhaps  it  may  serve  to  the  more  com¬ 
plete  solution  of  the  problem  involved  in 
the  political  success  of  a  man  who  wanted 
some  of  the  requisites  we  have  deemed  e^ 
sential  to  the  success  of  the  man  of  ambi¬ 
tion,  that  the  times  in  which  he  flourished 
somewhat  resembled  France  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  day.  England  had  only  recently  pas¬ 
sed  through  a  cycle  of  intense  political 
excitement  and  lassitude ;  corruption  and 
want  of  public  principle  had  been  the  na¬ 
tural  result  of  the  reaction ;  a  desire  to 
make  money  had  replaced  the  desire  of 
glory,  whether  on  the  field  of  battle  or  in 
the  equally  exciting  field  of  revolutionary 
politics.  In  such  a  state  of  society  any 
power  which  offers  protection  to  the  “  men 
of  order”  is  sure  of  the  adhesion  of  the  ma- 
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jority,  and  the  very  mediocrity  of  its  pro¬ 
fessions,  the  “  safeness”  of  its  character, 
only  increases  its  strength.  Preserve  pro¬ 
perty,  foster  trade,  promote  public  com¬ 
panies,  and  a  nation  just  recovering  from 
a  revolution  can  do  for  a  time  without 
glory  and  without  excitement  other  than 
that  of  gambling. 

Lord  Brougham  devotes  considerable 
space  to  a  consideration  of  the  character 
of  Bolingbroke.  It  is  a  finished  portrait, 
painted  con  perhaps  from  the  latent 

idea  that  there  was  something  in  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Bolingbroke  akin  to  his  own. 

Bolingbroke  has  left  a  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  the  greatest  ofEnglish  orators,  though 
there  is  not  in  existence  a  solitary  speech 
of  his  whereby  we  may  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  common  report.  His  fastidious  con¬ 
temporaries  thought  his  eloquence  super¬ 
natural,  and  when  we  consider  that  Swift 
and  Pope  were  among  them,  we  know  not 
of  any  other  English  orator  to  whose  ex¬ 
cellence  such  testimony  can  be  brought. 
And  Pitt,  looking  to  this  great  traditional 
fame,  thought  that  a  speech  of  Bolingbroke 
was  a  greater  desideratum  than  any  of  the 
missing  classics  ;  while  Brougham  agrees 
as  to  this  gener^  opinion,  on  independent 
grounds. 

“  If  Bolingbroke  spoke  as  he  wrote  he  must 
have  been  the  grcat^t  of  modem  orators,  as  fer 
as  composition  goes ;  for  he  has  the  raciness  and 
spirit,  occasionally  even  the  fire,  perhaps  not  the 
vehemence,  of  Fox,  with  richer  imagery  and  far 
more  corre^  diction ;  the  accurate  composition 
of  Pitt,  with  infinitely  more  grace  and  variety ; 
the  copiousness,  almost  the  learning,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  the  depth  of  Burke,  without  his  wearily 
elaborate  air;  his  speech  never  degenerates 
for  an  instant  into  dissertation,  which  Burke 
scarcely  ever  avoids.” 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  in¬ 
serting  one  of  the  passages  from  Boling- 
broke’s  writings,  which  Brougham  adduces 
in  support  of  his  opinion.  It  is  taken  from 
the  celebrated  dedication  to  Sir  Robert 
Walpole: 

Should  a  minister  govern  in  various  instances 
of  domestic  and  foreign  management,  ignorantly, 
weakly,  or  even  wickedly,  and  yet  pay  this  re¬ 
verence  and  bear  this  regard  to  the  constitution, 
he  would  deserve  certainly  much  better  quarter, 
and  would  meet  with  it  too  from  every  man  of 
sense  and  honor,  than  a  minister  who  should  con¬ 
duct  the  adminisk^tion  with  great  ability  and 
success,  and  should  at  the  same  time  procure 
and  abet,  or  even  connive  at  such  indirect  vio¬ 
lations  of  the  rules  of  the  constitution  as  tend  to 
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the  destruction  of  it ;  or  even  at  such  evasions 
as  tend  to  render  it  useless.  A  minister  who 
had  the  ill  qualities  of  both  of  these,  and  the 
good  qualities  of  neither;  who  made  his  admin¬ 
istration  hateful  in  some  respects  and  despicable 
in  others ;  who  sought  that  security  by  ruining 
the  constitution  which  he  had  forfeited  by  dis¬ 
honoring  the  government ;  who  encouraged  the 
profligate  and  seduced  the  unwary  to  concur  in 
this  design,  by  affecting  to  explode  all  public 
spirit,  and  to  ridicule  every  form  of  our  con¬ 
stitution — such  a  minister  would  be  looked 
upon  most  justly  as  the  shame  and  scourge  of 
his  country.  Sooner  or  later  he  would  fall  with¬ 
out  pity,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what  punishment 
would  be  proportional  to  his  crimes.” 

We  have  little  time  to  trace  the  orbit 
of  this  wandering  star,  but  the  leading  in¬ 
cidents  of  his  political  life  arc  sufliiciently 
known  to  deprive  him  of  any  claim  to  the 
respect  of  any  party  in  the  political  world. 
His  intrigues  to  overthrow  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Godolphin  and  Marlborough,  in 
which  he  succeeded,  to  the  infinite  injury 
of  his  country  ;  hb  intrigues  to  overthrow 
the  Protestant  succession,  in  which  he 
failed,  to  his  country’s  advantage  ;  his  ban¬ 
ishment  ;  his  service  with  the  Stuarts ;  his 
desertion  of  them  and  his  return  to  retire¬ 
ment,  literature,  ennui,  and  political  in- 
fivmy,  are  known  to  every  reader  of  history. 
But  the  nolitic.al  Satan  had  amiable  points 
in  his  character;  his  attachment  to  his 
friends  was  wnrm  and  zealous,  and  they 
cultivatetl  it  and  looked  up  to  him  with 
somewhat  like  idolatry. 

“  His  spirit  was  high  and  manly,  his  courage, 
personal  and  political,  was  without  a  stain.  He 
had  no  sordid  propensities ;  his  faults  were  not 
mean  or  paltry ;  they  were,  botli  in  his  private 
life  and  his  public,  on  a  lar^  scale,  creating  for 
the  most  part  wonder  or  terror  more  than  scorn 
or  contempt  ....  That  the  genius  which  he 
displayed  in  the  Senate — his  wisdom,  his  ad¬ 
dress,  his  resources  in  council — should,  when 
joined  to  fascinating  matters  and  literary  accom¬ 
plishments,  have  made  him  shine  in  society 
without  a  rival,  can  easily  be  comprehended.  So 
great  an  orator,  so  noble  a  person  in  figure  and 
demeanor,  one  so  little  under  dominion  of  the 
principle  which  makes  men  harsh,  and  the  res¬ 
traint  which  renders  their  manners  formal,  was 
sure  to  captivate  all  superficial  admirers,  and 
even  to  win  the  more  precious  applause  of  su¬ 
perior  minds.” 

Such  was  Bolingbroke ;  one  of  those 
men  who  to  the  rarest  endowments  of 
genius  add  an  almost  total  want  of  princi¬ 
ple,  and  whose  influence,  both  on  their 
contemporaries  and  on  posterity,  is  almost 
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entirely  evil,  lending  attractions  to  vice 
and  prestige  to  a  course  of  conduct  setting 
at  defiance  all  notions  of  duty. 

Nor  in  such  cases  is  there  any  sufficient 
antidote.  The  desire  of  fame  is  the  ^eat 
motive  influencing  the  nobler  order  of  pub¬ 
lic  men.  Power  may  have  its  attractions, 
and  even  the  desire  of  wealth  has  urged 
many  to  climb  the  difficult  ascent  of  state 
preferment ;  but  it  is  the  aspiration  after 
the  jiraise  of  future  ages — a  motive  per¬ 
haps  irrational  and  ideal,  but  noble  and 
chivalrous — which  has  been  the  main  sus¬ 
taining  motive  of  all  those  who  have  left 
their  impress  on  history  ;  but  when,  as  in 
a  case  luce  Bolingbroke's,  this  crowning 
glory  LB  seen  to  be  secured  without  the 
aid,  and  even  in  defiance  of  virtue,  the 
spring  of  moral  excellence  is  poisoned  in 
its  purest  source,  and  the  stream  which 
otherwise  would  fertilize  nations,  forced 
into  the  narrow  channels  of  egotism, 
liecomes  a  torrent  devastating  the  face  of 
society. 

Pehaps  the  best  corrective  against  the 
influence  of  such  anarchs  of  history  is  to 
l>oint  out  that  in  general  their  career  re¬ 
sults  in  the  shipwreck  of  their  personal 
fortunes ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  they 
want  one  set  of  those  dual  qualifications 
which  we  have  mentioned  as  necessary  in 
the  successful  m-m  of  ambition.  Thus,  for 
instance,  Bolingbroke,  unhesitating  in  ac¬ 
tion — whose  whole  career,  in  fact,  was  a 
series  of  coups  iP  etat — was  deficient  in 
that  party  honor  which  alone  can  secure 
adherents  ;  and  though  no  man  could  be 
less  accus^  of  allowing  the  grass  to  grow 
under  his  heels,  he  was  utterly  destitute 
of  that  patience  and  perseverance  essential 
to  any  lasting  result. 

In  this  and  in  other  respects  his  charac¬ 
ter  presents  an  instructive  contrast  to 
tliat  of  Walpole,  who,  while  deficient  in 
the  qualities  which  rendered  Bolingbroke 
notorious  and  pernicious,  was  eminently 
endowed  with  those  which,  if  they  could 
not  have  added  to  Bolingbroke’s  fame, 
would  to  a  certainty  have  made  him  an 
eminently  useful  man  in  the  state.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  somewhat  of  Bol¬ 
ingbroke’s  dash  been  added  to  the  laissez- 
uUer  nature  of  W  alpole,  his  name  might 
be  mentioned  with  admiration  by  those 
young  and  ardent  spirits  who  are  the  he¬ 
ralds  of  tame,  and  who  now  accord  to  him 
only  a  very  dubious  respect,  if  they  do 
not  absolutely  decry  his  memory. 

We  now  accompany  Lord  Brougham  to 


the  portrait  of  a  statesman  who,  to  all 
Bolingbroke’s  ability  and  impetuosity, 
combined  a  sagacity  equal  to  that  of  W^- 
pole,  with  a  high  and  imstained  honor 
without  a  parallel. 

No  man  occupies  so  pure  and  unsullied 
a  page  in  English  history  as  that  greatest 
of  statesmen  and  patriots,  William  Pitt, 
Earl  of  Chatham.  Lord  Brougham  is 
among  his  sincere  admirers,  as,  indeed, 
who  b  the  Englishman  of  what  party  or 
sect  soever,  who  does  not  admire  that  pure 
and  lofty  patriot  who  knew  no  party  or 
sectarian  policy,  save  the  good  of^  coun¬ 
try  ? 

The  following  is  one  of  several  delinea¬ 
tions  of  Chatham’s  character  by  our  au¬ 
thor : 

“  The  first  place  among  the  great  qualities 
which  (Ibtinguished  Lord  Chatham  is  unques¬ 
tionably  due  to  firmness  of  purpose,  resolute  de¬ 
termination  in  the  pursuit  of  his  objects.  Quio- 
I  quid  Tult,  id  valde  vult,  and  although  extremely 
apt  to  exist  in  excess,  it  must  be  a^itted  to  be 
the  foundation  of  all  true  greatness  of  character. 
Everything,  however,  depends  on  the  endow¬ 
ments  in  company  of  which  it  is  found ;  and  in 
Lord  Chatham  these  were  of  a  veiy  high  order. 
The  quickness  with  which  he  could  ascertain  his 
object  and  discover  his  road  to  it,  was  fully  com¬ 
mensurate  with  his  perseverance  and  his  bold¬ 
ness  in  pursuing  it ;  the  firmness  of  grasp  with 
which  he  held  his  advantage  was  fully  equalled 
by  the  rapidity  of  the  glance  with  which  he 
discovered  it  Add  to  this  a  mind  eminently 
fertile  in  resources ;  a  courage  which  nothing 
could  daunt  in  the  choice  of  his  means ;  a  reso¬ 
lution  equally  indomitable  in  their  application ; 
a  genius,  in  short,  original  and  daiug,  which 
bounded  over  the  petty  obstacles  raised  by  or¬ 
dinary  men — their  squeamishness,  and  their 
precedents,  and  their  forms  and  their  regulari¬ 
ties — and  forced  away  his  path  through  me  en¬ 
tanglements  of  thb  base  undergrowth  to  the 
worthy  object  ever  in  view,  the  prosperity  and 
renown  of  his  country.  In  pursuing  his  course 
towards  that  gaol,  he  disregarded  alike  the  frown 
of  power  and  the  gales  of  popular  applause,  ex¬ 
posed  himself  undaunted  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  court,  while  he  battled  aninst  its'comiptions, 
and  confronted  unappalled  the  rudest  shocks 
of  public  indignation,  while  he  resisted  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  pernicious  agitators,  and  could  conscien¬ 
tiously  exclaim,  with  an  illustrious  statesman  of 
antiquity,  ‘  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invi¬ 
diam,  virtute  partam,  gloriam  non  invidiam  pu- 
tarem.” 

The  success  of  the  adminbtration  of 
Chatham  is  familiar  to  every  tyro  of  his¬ 
tory.  He  found  the  country  in  the  most 
depressed  state  in  which  it  had  ever  stood 
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in  the  Commonwealth  of  Europe,  he  left  I 
it  indisputably,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  paramount  power  of  the  world. 
‘These,’  said  Horace  Walpole,  ‘are  the 
doings  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  they  are  marvel¬ 
lous  m  our  eyes.’ 

His  ministry  was  the  despotism  of  genius : 

I 

“  Upon  his  first  proposition  for  changing  the 
conduct  of  the  war  he  stood  single  among  his  ‘ 
colleagues,  and  tendered  his  resignation  should 
they  persist  in  their  dissent ;  they  at  once  suc¬ 
cumb^  and  from  that  hour  ceased  to  have  an 
opinion  of  their  own  upon  any  branch  of  public  { 
affairs.  Nay,  so  absolutely  was  he  determined  i 
to  haTi^  the  control  of  these  meastires,  of  which 
he  knew  the  responsibility  rested  upon  him 
alone,  that  he  insisted  upon  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  not  having  the  correspondence  of 
his  own  department ;  and  no  less  eminent  a  na¬ 
val  charactOT  than  Lord  Anson,  as  well  as  his 
junior  Lords,  was  obliged  to  sign  the  naval  or¬ 
ders  issued  by  Mr.  Pitt,  whUe  the  writing  was 
covered  over  from  their  eyes.” 

None  but  a  man  who  held  his  commis¬ 
sion  to  rule  direct  from  nature  could  have 
acted  in  this  way,  and  none  other  would 
have  been  obeyed.  “  Can  I  choose  my  j 
my  own  king  ?”  says  the  erudite  Teufels- 1 
drockh.  “  I  can  choose  my  own  King  Po- ! 
pinjay,  and  play  what  farce  and  tragedy  I 
may  with  him,  but  he  w'ho  is  to  be  my 
ruler,  whose  w^l  is  to  be  higher  than  my 
will,  was  chosen  for  me  in  heaven.” 

Chatham’s  whole  mind  was  kingly.  > 
While  fighting  what  he  thought  tbe  battle 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  person  of  Wilkes, 
he  took  special  care  to  mark  his  abhor¬ 
rence  of  that  demagogue’s  character,  “as 
one  not  deserving  to  be  ranked  with,  the 
human  species.”  Nor  did  he  lower  the 
lofty  tone  which  was  his  by  right  even  to 
hereditary  royalty ;  and  George  III.,  ob^ 
stinate  as  he  was,  and  inflated  with  ideas 
of  his  prerogative,  had  to  yield,  like  others, 
to  the  wdll  of  this  man. 

We  have  scanty  materials  for  estimat¬ 
ing  his  great  reputation  as  an  orator.  His 
speech  on  the  employment  of  the  Indians 
in  the  American  war  is  the  longest  extant, 
but  it  is  somewhat  hacknied,  and  loses  its  < 
effect  from  our  familiarity  with  it  since  our 
school  days.  Brougham  gives  some  other 
selections  not  so  well  known,  a  few  of 
which  we  will  insert. 

Speaking  of  confidence  in  a  mediocre 
ministry,  which  he  tolerated  and  some¬ 
times  patronised,  he  said,  after  giving  them 
credit  for  characters  fair  enough : 


“  Confide  in  you  ?  0  no !  You  must  pardon 
me,  gentlemen ;  confidence  is  a  plant  of  slow 
growth  in  an  aged  bosom.” 

In  the  Wilkes  controversy,  he  said : 

”  The  Constitution  at  this  moment  stands  vio¬ 
lated.  If  the  breach  be  effectually  repaired,  the 
people  will  return  to  tranquillity.  If  not,  let 
discord  reign  for  ever !  I  know  to  what  point 
my  language  will  appear  directed,  but  I  have  the 
principles  of  an  Englishman,  and  I  utter  them 
without  fear  or  reserve.  Rather  than  that  the 
Constitution  should  be  tamely  given  up.  and 
our  birthrights  be  surrendered  to  a  despotic  min¬ 
ister,  I  hope,  my  Lords,  old  as  I  am,  that  1  sliall 
see  the  question  brought  to  an  issue,  and  fairly 
tried  between  the  people  and  government” 

In  an  argument  on  Parliamentary  Privi¬ 
lege,  he  says : 

“The  poorest  man  may  in  his  cottage  bid  de¬ 
fiance  to  all  the  forces  of  the  crown.  It  may  bo 
frail,  its  roof  may  shake,  the  wind  may  blow 
through  it,  the  storm  may  enter,  the  nun  may 
enter-^ut  the  King  of  England  cannot  enter ! 
All  his  force  dares  not  cross  the  threshold  of  the 
ruined  tenement” 

“  These  examples,”  says  Brougham, 
“  may  serve  to  convey  a  pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  peculiar  vein  of  eloquence 
which  distinguished  this  great  man’s 
speeches.  It  was  of  the  very  highest 
order ;  vehement,  fiery,  close  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  concise,  sometimes  eminently,  even 
boldly  figurative  ;  it  was  original  and  sur¬ 
prising,  yet  quite  natural.  To  call  it  ar¬ 
gument  would  be  an  abuse  of  terms  ;  but 
it  had  always  a  sufficient  foundation  in 
reason  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  incon¬ 
sistency  or  error,  or  wandering  from  the 
point.” 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Chatham  was 
deficient  in  some  of  the  requisites  we  have 
desiderated  in  the  succesrtfiUly  ambitions 
man.  He  had  no  compromise  about  him. 
He  was  commanding,  imperious,  and  sel¬ 
dom  used  conciliation.  He  walked  straight 
forward  to  his  object,  despising  and  over¬ 
throwing  all  obstacles,  and  yet,  notwith¬ 
standing  his  vehemence,  his  political  life 
was  unstained  by  any  violent  act  of  autho¬ 
rity.  For  Chatham  was  one  of  nature’s 
I  autocrats,  to  whom  people  yielded  by  in- 
I  stinct.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
persuade  when  he  could  command,  nor  to 
strain  his  legal  authority,  when  there  was 
1  no  opposition  to  his  wishes. 
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Burke,  Pitt,  Fox,  have  been  drawn  by 
the  masters  of  every  school,  and  we  are 
thus  acquainted  with  their  minutest  linea¬ 
ments  seen  under  all  varieties  of  light. 
Yet  let  us  not  through  this  familiarity  de¬ 
prive  these  great  men  of  the  high  consi¬ 
deration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  And 
to  keep  us  from  any  such  error,  let  us 
simply  ask  ourselves  what  statesman  since 
their  death  have  approached,  or  even 
equalled  them?  Who  among  those  who 
since  their  time  have  guided  the  destinies 
of  England,  with  the  solitary  exception  of 
Wellington,  have  carried  captive  m  their 
career  the  most  distinguished  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries?  With  the  one  exception, 
England  has  had  no  natural  leaders  since,  j 
The  days  of  allegiance  to  uncrowned  merit 
are  gone,  not  because  there  is  any  want  of 
willing  subjects,  but  because  the  dynasty 
of  the  kings  by  right  divine  has  disap¬ 
peared.  Party  men  now  are  kept  together 
purely  by  party  ties  ;  the  spirit  of  clique 
has  seized  on  the  vacant  throne  of  genius. 
Political  adhesion  now  dejiends  either  on 
connection  by  marriage,  or  on  the  natural 
attraction  inherent  in  the  disjiensers  of 
patronage  for  the  time  being;  and  the  most 
obsequiotLS  of  political  aiiherents  feels  in 
his  inner  nature  a  protest  in  favor  of  his 
own  independence — a  tacit  caveat  that  his 
ob<‘dience  is  not  to  be  construed  into  an 
admission  of  any  natural  right  to  com- 
m.*uid  in  the  party  obeyed,  and  that  the 
feet  of  the  one  ruling  and  the  other  obey¬ 
ing  is  merely  an  accident. 

lint  it  is  not  alone  in  politics  that  this 
want  of  the  Koenig  Ls  felt.  We  feel  the 
void  everywhere  in  society.  There  is  no 
one  to  look  up  to ;  no  one  whom,  if  un¬ 
dressed,  literally  and  metaphorically,  we 
would  see  any  propriety  in  obeying.  This  1 
arises  not  so  much  from  the  intellectual 
mediocrity  of  the  age  as  from  its  moral 
degradation.  Our  aristocracy  have  lost 
much  of  their  nobility.  Gentlemanly  feel¬ 
ing  is  dying  away ;  the  old  way  oi  esti- 
matmg  things  which  was  somewhat  con¬ 
fused  and  hazy,  because  viewed  through 
the  light  of  a  hundred  emotions  of  the 
heart,  undefined  in  their  limits  and  fluc¬ 
tuating  in  their  obligations  with  all  the 
varieties  of  character  among  individual 
men — a  grand,  fine  Turner  painting,  after 
all — has  given  place  to  a  precise,  definite 
system  by  which  the  value  of  every  one, 
human  and  divine,  can  be  ascertained 
within  a  hundred  pounds.  Adhesion  to 
statesman  A,  will  give  me  a  probable 


chance  of  a  post  worth  £800  per  annum ; 
and  adhesion  to  B,  will  give  me  a  chance 
of  £600  per  annum,  therefore  I  will  ad¬ 
here  to  B.  I  have  no  definite  conviction 
on  the  question  which  of  their  principles 
is  best  for  the  country ;  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  and  indivi¬ 
dually  they  are  both  very  “  respectable” 
men ;  but  I  have  the  chance  of  getting 
twice  as  much  from  B  as  from  A,  and  it 
is  a  duty  I  owe  to  my  family  and  to  my¬ 
self  to  stand  1^  her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment,  to  whom  God  be  gracious,  and  send 
a  speedy  appreciation  of  my  merits,  else  I 
m^  feel  it  my  duty  to  turn  a  i)atriot. 

But  to  return  to  our  three  statesmen. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  among  those 
who  have  not  read  Burke’s  works  to  call 
him  a  mere  theorist ;  but  he  was  the  most 
cautious  and  practical  of  statesmen,  thor¬ 
oughly  aware  of  the  intense  action  and 
reaction  in  human  affairs,  and  therefore 
never  attempting  to  carry  principles  to 
their  extreme  consequences.  lie  knew 
that  constitutions  grew,  and  could  not  be 
spun  out  of  logic ;  and  so  he  labored 
rather  to  ameliorate  rather  than  to  change 
— ^to  modify  than  to  subvert.  In  fact,  the 
political  ideas  he  propounded  were  not 
imlike  those  of  the  “  Idee  Napoleonieime,” 
only  expressed  in  richer  language,  and 
modified  by  their  adaptation  to  a  consti¬ 
tutional  system  of  government.  He  had 
the  same  preference  as  the  two  Naj)oleons 
for  a  perfect  machine,  with  as  few  clogs 
or  useless  wheels  as  may  be ;  but  Burke’s 
machine  behoved  to  go  by  wind,  by  water, 
or  by  steam,  and  sometimes  to  stand  still; 
whereas  the  engine  of  the  Bonapartes  was 
constructed  with  a  view  to  perpetual  mo¬ 
tion,  under  the  influence  of  steam  only, 
and  that  always  at  hi^  pressure. 

Brougham  thinks  Burke  exaggerated 
the  mischiefs  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
French  revolution,  lie  might,  he  says, 
have  foreseen  the  possibility  of  a  “  new, 
orderly,  and  profitable  government”  ruling 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  Republic.  “  All 
this  we  now  see  clearly  enough,”  he  says, 
“  having  survived  Mr.  Burke  forty  years.” 
We  who  have  survived  another  eighteen 
ears  since  Brougham  made  this  remark, 
ave  seen  this  “  new,  orderly,  and  profit¬ 
able  goverment”  disappear  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  and  another  government, 
very  orderly,  though  somewhat  like  a  des¬ 
potism,  occupy  its  place.  Burke  has  not 
yet  been  proved  to  have  been  wrong. 

The  career  of  this  distingiiished  states- 
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man  corroborates  our  remarks,  as  to  the 
qualifications  necessary  to  gmn  the  prizes 
of  ambition.  Burke’s  mind  was  of  the 
meditative  cast,  and  he  was  &r  too  honest 
to  make  use  of  coups  d'etat  to  further  his 
advancement,  while,  great  man  though  he 
was,  he  had  not  the  maje.sty  of  Chatham 
to  enable  him  to  rise  without  them.  The 
consequence  was,  that  his  career  as  a  states¬ 
man,  so  far  as  his  personal  advancement 
was  concerned,  was  a  f^ure. 

Brougham  gives  a  discriminating,  and 
of  course  an  incongruous  character  of  Fox. 
With  such  capacities  to  rise  in  his  higher 
nature,  and  such  facility  of  sinking  in  his 
lower  nature,  no  one  presents  so  puzzling 
a  problem  as  Fox,  if  we  attempt  a  mord 
estimate  of  his  character.  Ue  seems, 
while  we  contemplate  him,  to  undergo  a 
per^tual  metempsychosis.  At  one  time 
he  IS  Cato,  and  ag^  he  is  Mephistopheles. 
We  see  him  now  as  Socrates,  scattering  i 
maxims  of  wisdom  and  morality  ;  the  mor¬ 
row  he  is  the  ruined  gambler,  not  nnfi’o- 
quently  in  a  state  of  into.xication.  Then 
another  change  comes  over  him ;  he  goes 
to  the  House,  and  declaims  in  majestic 
terms  on  the  rights  of  mankind,  and  his 
audience  feel  themselves  elevated  in  moral 
tone  as  they  listen  to  him ;  but  next  day 
there  is  a  subscription  to  pay  his  gambling 
debts,  which  he  accepts  without  hesita¬ 
tion.  A  great  patriot,  he  yet  seemed  to 
wish  for  the  triumph  of  Najwleon  over  his 
country,  and  he  thwarted  Pitt  in  his  at¬ 
tempt  to  check  the  aggrandizement  of 
Russia.  Continually  declaiming  in  favor 
of  liberty,  and  denouncing  the  ministry  as 
embarked  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  con¬ 
stitution,  he  retired  with  Ins  party  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  where  it  was  his 
duty  to  watch  over  that  verv  constitution, 
and  defend  it  from  all  attacks. 

Pitt  was  a  much  simpler  character;  cold, 
able,  statuesque,  draping  himself  in  a  proud 
self-respect,  which  rendered  him  incapable 
of  any  meanness,  or  of  any  thing  tending 
to  abate  the  dignity  of  his  public  life ;  he 
was  a  statesman  modeled  on  the  school¬ 
boy  notions  of  the  patriot  of  Greece  or 
Rome ;  equally  as  perfect,  uncorruptible, 
and  uncompromising,  and  as  little  capable 
of  sympathizing  with  the  infirmities  and 
wet^nesses  of  ordinary  men. 

We  may  say  of  Pitt  that  we  admire 
and  respect  but  do  not  love  him,  though 
no  one  now  can  hate  him.  Of  Fox  again 
we  must  say  that  we  respect  him  not  at 
all,  but  we  admire  the  versatility  of  his 


capacious  intellect,  and  find  it  impossible 
not  to  love  his  genial,  erring,  and  we 
must  add  unprincipled  nature.  The  for¬ 
mer  had  most  of  the  qualities  which  con¬ 
duce  to  political  power,  but  wanted  con¬ 
ciliation  ;  with  which,  however,  he  could 
dispense,  inlieriting  he  as  did  much  of  the 
natural  right  to  command,  so  largely  pos¬ 
sessed  by  his  father.  Fox  had  what  l*itt 
wanted ;  no  one  made  friends  so  easily, 
but  he  had  one  defect  which  was  fatal 
to  his  success  as  an  ambitions  man — he 
could  not  be  trusted. 

Brougham’s  sketch  of  Lord  IVfelville  is 
too  racy  to  be  omitted,  though  the  Si*otch 
statesman  is  hardly  entitled  to  rank  with 
those  whose  portraits  we  have  been  ex¬ 
amining.  Tlie  secret  of  his  power,  says 
Brougham,  was — 

“  No  doubt,  owing,  partly  to  the  unhesitating 
and  unqualiHcd  determination  which  regulated 
his  conduct  of  devoting  his  whole  patronage  to 
the  support  of  his  party,  and  to  the  extent  of 
that  pafronage,  from  his  being  so  long  minister 
of  India,  as  well  as  having  the  whole  Scotch 
preferment  at  his  absolute  disposal ;  but  it  was 
also  in  part  owing  to  the  en^ging  qualities  of 
the  man — a  steady,  detennined  friend,  who 
only  stood  the  faster  by  those  who  wanted  him 
the  more ;  nay,  who  even  in  their  errors  or 
their  faults  would  not  give  up  his  adlicrents. 
An  agreeable  companion,  from  the  joyous  hila- 
ri^  of  bis  manneni,  void  of  all  affectation,  all 
pnde,  all  pKtension;  a  kind  and  affectionate 
man  in  ‘  the  relations  of  private  life.’  That 
such  a  man  should,  for  so  many  years,  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  the  votm  of  nearly  all  the  Scotch 
commoners  and  peers,  was  the  less  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  when  it  is  kept  in  view  that  at  that 
time  there  was  no  doubt  of  the  ministry’s  sta¬ 
bility ;  the  political  sky  was  clear  and  settled 
to  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon ;  there  was 
nothing  to  disturb  the  hearts  of  anxious  mor¬ 
tals.  The  wary  and  the  pensive  Soot  felt  sure 
of  his  election,  if  he  had  but  kept  by  the  true 
fSaitb,  and  his  path  lay  straight  before  him.” 

“  Tlie  jiath  of  righteous  devotion,  lead¬ 
ing  unto  a  blessed  preferment.”  But 
suddenly  the  government  changed  and 
Pitt  went  out. 

“  It  was,  in  truth,  a  crisis  to  try  men’s  souls. 
For  a  while  all  was  uncertain^  and  consterna¬ 
tion,  all  were  seen  fluttering  about  like  birds  in 
an  eclipse  or  a  thunderstorm ;  no  man  could 
tell  whom  he  might  trust — nay,  worse  still,  no 
man  could  tell  of  whom  he  could  ask  anything. 
It  was  hard  to  say,  not  who  were  in  office,  but 
who  were  likely  to  remain  in  ofiSce.  Our  coun¬ 
trymen  were  in  dismay  and  destruction.  It 
might  truly  be  said  they  knew  not  which 
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way  to  look  or  whither  to  turn.  But  such  a 
crisis  was  too  sharp  to  last — it  passed  away,  and 
then  Mras  to  be  seen  a  proof  of  Mr.  Dundas's 
power  amongst  us,  which  transcended  all  ex¬ 
pectation  and  almo^  surpassed  belief,  if^  indeed, 
it  is  not  rather  to  be  viewed  as  an  evidence  of 
the  acute  foresight,  the  political  second  sight 
of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  trusty  band  in 
both  houses  actually  were  found  adhering  to 
him  against  the  existing  government — nay,  he 
held  the  proxies  of  many  Scottish  peers  in 
open  opposition  I  Well  might  his  colleague  ex¬ 
claim  to  the  hapless  Addinf^n,  in  such  unheard 
of  troubles,  'Dioctor,  the  Thanes  fly  from  us.’ 
When  the  very  Scotch  peers  wavered,  and 
when  the  Grampian  hills  might  next  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  move  about,  it  was  time  to  think  that  the 
end  of  all  things  was  at  hand,  and  the  return 
of  Pitt  and  security  and  patronage  and  Dundas 
speedily  ensued,  to  bless  old  Scotland,  and  re¬ 
ward  her  providence  or  her  fidelity,  her  at¬ 
tachment  at  once  to  her  patron  and  to  herself.” 

If  we  had  space,  we  would  extract 
Brougham’s  sketch  of  Lord  Eldon,  a 
man  m  i^l  respects  equipped  with  those 
qualities  essential  to  political  success. 

“  The  Judm,  so  prone  to  doubt  that  he  could 
hardly  bring  his  mind  to  decide,  was,  in  all  that 
practically  concerned  his  party  or  himself^  as 
ready  to  take  a  line  and  to  follow  it  with  a  de¬ 
termination  of  purpose  as  the  least  ingenious  of 
ordinaiT  statesmen.  He,  whose  fears  very  much 
resembled  his  conscientious  scruples,  of  which 
no  man  spoke  more  or  felt  less — ^he  was  about 
as  often  the  slave  of  them  as  the  Indian  is  of  his 
deformed  little  gods,  of  which  be  makes  much 
and  then  breaks  them  into  pieces  or  casts  them 
into  the  fire.  Who,  be  the  act  mild  or  harsh, 
moderate  or  violent,  sanctioned  by  the  law  and 
constitution  or  an  open  outrage  upon  both,  was 
heard,  indeed,  to  wail  and  to  groan  much  of 
painful  necessity— often  vowed  to  God — spoke 
largely  of  conscience— complained  bitterly  of  a 
ha^  lot ;  but  the  paramount  sense  of  duty  over¬ 
came  aU  other  feeling :  and  with  wailing  and 
with  tears,  beating  his  nreast  and  only  not  tear¬ 
ing  his  hair,  he  did,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
the  act  which  unexpectedly  discomfited  his  ad¬ 
versaries  and  secured  his  own  power  for  ever.” 

We  have  given  ample  specimens  of 
the  style  of  Lord  Brougham,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  merit  of  the  extracts  and 
their  suitability  to  our  object,  but  also 
because  his  style  is  eminently  suggestive 
of  the  man.  It  is  quite  a  natural  style, 
the  offspring  of  his  own  sagacious,  direct, 
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and  powerful  mind.  Deficient  in  orna¬ 
ment,  and  even  indicating  a  want  of  ima¬ 
gination,  it  is  by  no  means  bald,  being 
impregnated  throughout  by  close  cogent 
reasonmg,  which  often,  in  its  concentra¬ 
tion,  rises  to  Demosthenic  eloquence. 
The  solitary  object  it  aims  at  is  to  make 
an  impression,  to  carry  the  object  in 
hand,  to  hit  the  nail  right  on  the  head. 
That  done,  there  is  no  finishing  or  polish¬ 
ing,  the  argument  is  clenched  and  it  is 
no  slight  logical  force  which  will  unfasten 
it.  But  his  merits  as  an  author  are  not  to 
be  estimated  by  particular  passages,  but 
by  the  method  of  treatment  of  his  sub¬ 
ject  as  a  whole.  He  might,  had  he  so 
chosen,  have  given  more  finish  and  orna¬ 
ment  to  his  sentences,  but  he  might 
thereby  have  sacrificed  force  to  eloquence 
— he  might  have  secured  the  admiration 
of  the  critic  and  failed  to  convince  the 
reader.  In  our  humble  opinion,  we  think 
he  was  right  to  avoid  such  risks.  Broug¬ 
ham  was  substantially  a  man  of  action, 
and  only  by  accident,  as  it  were,  a  man  of 
letters ;  and  to  have  made  this  accident 
anything  else  than  a  mere  clothing  to 
the  substance,  would  have  been  incongru¬ 
ous.  But  by  not  being  led  astray  in  this 
way  by  literary  ambition,  it  has  so  hap¬ 
pened  he  has  achieved  a  litera^  success. 
His  style  is  a  first-class  style  of  its  kind, 
the  style  of  the  man  of  business  and  am¬ 
bition,  the  fit  organ  for  those  who  attempt 
to  compel  fortune  to  their  service,  who 
feel  that  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard 
and  obeyed.  As  a  master,  therefore,  of  a 
real  genuine  style,  fitted  for  peculiar  pur¬ 
poses,  we  prophesy  that  Lora  Brougham  , 
will  1^  popular  as  an  author  long  after 
the  works  of  those  who,  at  present,  enjoy 
a  greater  literary  reputation  shall  have 
been  laid  aside  as  unnatural  and  afiected. 

For  a  similar  reason  we  expect  that  the 
reputation  of^Lord  Brougham,  as  a  states¬ 
man,  will  increase  with  time,  and  that 
posterity  will  assign  him  a  higher  rank 
among  his  contemporaries  than  that  which 
he  at  present  occupies ;  for  we  hold  him 
to  be  a  real  genuine  man,  acting  and 
speaking  from  the  dictates  of  a  strong, 
plain,  practical  mind,  without  fear,  with¬ 
out  adulation,  and,  as  the  greatest  of  all 
merits  in  the  present  day,  without  affec¬ 
tation. 
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From  CbambwB'  JonnuL 


Jkak  Jaoqxtss  RorssAr,  in  his  Emile^ 
insists  that  every  child  should  be  taught  a 
handicraft,  in  order,  that  on  reacning 
man's  estate,  he  may  have  some  refuge  in 
the  hour  of  need,  and  be  able  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  And  in 
this  age  of  social  changes  and  political  re¬ 
volutions,  is  there  a  smgle  merchant,  no¬ 
bleman,  or  even  prince,  who  can  consider 
himself  beyond  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune? 
There  are  but  too  many  proofs  of  the 
contrary.  During  the  last  sixty  years,  the 
hospitable  shores  of  England  have  receiv¬ 
ed  men  who  once  occupied  the  highest 
positions,  and  were  afterwards  reduced 
almost  to  starvation.  If  these  ministers, 
statesmen,  landowners,  officers,  authors, 
professors — if  these  functionaries,  whether 
of  monarchies  or  republics,  had,  besides 
their  literary  accomplishments,  known  a 
of  them  would  not 


should  be  taught  in  life  besides  literature 
and  book-learning,  have  been  superabun¬ 
dantly  proved  in  our  own  time  by  the 
scenes  in  the  Australian  gold-fields  and  the 
disasters  in  the  Crimea.  “  Knowledge  is 
power,”  has  become  a  proverbial  expres¬ 
sion  in  England ;  and  the  Germans  pre¬ 
tend  that  labor  has  a  golden  base.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  this  knowledge  and 
this  work  be  of  an  intrinsically  important 
character  :  the  smallest  and  most  trilling 
talent  may  turn  out  to  be  of  value.  In 
order  to  prove  this,  we  will  rslate  the 
following  authentic  anecdote  of  what  hap¬ 
pened,  sixty  years  ago,  in  England,  to  an 
exiled  Frenon  noble. 

Certainly  the  French  nobility  were 
never  conspicuous  in  history  for  their  mor¬ 
ality  or  soundness  of  judgment.  Their 
fnvolity  is  known  to  a  proverb,  and  their 
ridiculous  presumption  contributed  more, 
perhaps,  than  anythuig  else,  to  the  blood¬ 
stained  French  Revolution.  The  hnigres 
whom  the  Reign  of  Terror  scattered  over 


profession,  so  many 
nave  spent  the  days  of  exile  in  idleness 
and  soUtude — so  many  of  them  would  not 
have  lost  their  moral  courage,  and  with  it 
~  .an  is  destined. 


the  esteem  of  the  world, 
by  God  and  nature,  to  work ;  his  destiny, 
and  consequently  his  value,  is  lost  by  in¬ 
activity. 

Would  the  late  King  Louis-Philippe 
have  been  able  to  obtain  the  high  renown 
which  his  noble  conduct  won  for  him  during 
Ins  protracted  exile — would  he  have  been 
able  to  work  as  a  teacher  and  a  mathema¬ 
tician,  if  Madame  de  Genlis  had  not  given 
him  the  manly  education  recommended 
by  the  philosopher  of  Geneva  ?  Indeed, 
that  prince  shamed  many  a  nobleman, 
many  a  fashionable  youth,  nay,  many  a 
stern  republican,  who  made  appeals  to 
foreign  support  rather-  than  earn  their 
bread  by  tneir  own  exertions.  When 
Peter  the  Great,  after  having  constructed 
a  boat  liimself,  said  to  his  beloved  Cathe¬ 
rine  :  “  Behold !  if  I  were  not  a  czar,  I 
could  have  kept  thee  as  a  carpenter,”  he 
was  greater  than  even  on  the  day  of  Pul- 
towa. 

How  necessary  it  is  that  other  things 
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had  raised  their  spirits,  the  young  gentle-  determined  on  making  salads.  He  snc- 
men  grew  a  little  impertinent,  and  at  last  ceeded  beyond  his  hopes.  The  dish  he 
one  of  them  addressed  the  Frenchman :  prepared  in  Grosvenor  Square  was  paid 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  “  we  have  always  heard  with  a  five-pound  note,  and  his  reputation 
that  your  countrymen  are  famous  for  mak-  soon  spread  in  high  society.  He  was  call¬ 
ing  ^th  philosophical  systems  and  salads,  ed  from  one  house  to  another,  and  known 
We  should  be  happy  to  try  at  least  one  under  the  name  of  “  The  Fashionable 
of  these  much-boasted  accomplishments.  Salad-maker.”  He  was  soon  obliged,  in 
f  and  therefore  politely  request  you  to  have  order  to  satisfy  all  his  elegant  customers, 
the  goodness  to  prepare  a  salad  for  us.”  to  take  a  carnage  and  to  keep  a  servant, 
D’Albignac  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  who  followed  him  with  a  mahogany  box, 
was  on  the  point  of  resenting  what  he  con-  containing  all  the  requisites  for  a  good 
sidered  an  offence;  but  his  good-humor  salad.  We  may  add,  that  the  Gascon 
prevailed,  and  he  resolved,  as  he  was  not  genius  of  D’Albignac  made  some  extra¬ 
well  versed  in  metaphysical  discussions,  to  ordinary  inventions  in  the  way  of  his  sin- 
save  his  country’s  honor  by  making  a  cap-  gular  c^ing,  and  that  no  cook  on  the  con- 
ital  salad.  He  asked,  therefore,  tor  vin-  tinent  could  have  surpassed  him  in  the 
egar,  oil,  salt,  pepper,  and  mustard,  and  preparation  of  delicious  endive,  savory  let- 
prepared  the  fiivonte  dish  of  French  gas- 1  tuce,  or  stimulating  water-cresses, 
tronomes  in  such  a  way  that  even  the  D’Albignac  did  not  find  that  he  dishon- 
young  Englishmen  declared  themselves  ored  his  crest  by  becoming  a  salad-maker, 
highly  satiiSed.  They  were  much  pleased  after  having  been  in  former  days  a  mar- 
with  the  foreigner’s  condescension,  and  quis ;  and  when  the  Bourbons  returned  to 
had  a  long  conversation  with  him,  at  the  France,  he  also  went  back  to  his  native 
end  of  which  they  asked  for  his  address.  country,  and  was  greatly  honored  by  all 
Tlie  lively  youths,  some  of  whom  be-  sensible  men.  He  had  lived  in  an  economi- 
longed  to  the  class  of  nobility,  spoke  in  the  cal  way,  and,  although  he  had  assisted 
highest  circles  of  their  adventure,  and  many  friends  who  were  not  so  industrious 
suddenly,  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  or  so  fortunate,  he  had  saved  £6000  when 
D’Albignac  received  a  note  inviting  him  to  he  crossed  the  Channel.  Some  proud 
come  to  one  of  the  best  houses  in  Grosve-  dowagers  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
nor  Square,  to  make  a  salad.  He  was  at  looked  disdainfully  at  the  “  noble  cook,”  as 
first  greatly  incensed  and  felt  much  humil-  they  used  to  call  him  ;  but  he  answered 
iated ;  but  he  reflected  that  labor  in  any  that  he  at  least  owed  nothing  to  anybody — 
shape  is  more  dignified  than  receiving  and  the  saying  was  generally  applauded, 
alms,  even  from  a  government,  and  resolved  And  now,  if  a  man,  besides  his  profes- 

to  make  good  use  of  the  channel  fortune  sional  calling,  knows  how  to  cook  a  frugal 
had  opened  to  him.  Without  being  a  dinner,  to  mend  shoes  or  clothes,  or  to  use 
philosopher,  he  understood  the  true  phil-  the  tools  of  the  carpenter  or  other  me- 
sophy  of  honor,  which  demands  that  every  chanic,  he  may  one  day  find  it,  although 
man  should  support  himself  by  his  own  not  in  the  same  way,  of  as  much  use  as 
exertions ;  and  as  he  knew  no  profession,  he  salad-making  was  to  our  friend  D’ Albig^ac. 


From  Bentlej*«  MlBcellany. 

WILLIAM  GIFFORD. 

Time  was — we  must  put  it  in  the  past  Quarterly  Reviere,  that  power  was  ascrib- 
tense  now — when  William  Gifford  was  ed  to  him.  It  was  ear  officio  power,  chief- 
recognized  as  a  power  of  the  age.  But  ly,  his  allies  will  confess ;  wholly  so,  his 
even  then  it  was  mainly,  if  not  entirely  adversaries  contend.  But  whatever  the 
in  virtue  of  his  office  as  Editor  of  the  quality  of  the  power,  the  measure  of  its 
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|)otency  was  such  as  to  alarm  as  well  as  ir- 1 
ritate  men  of  more  than  common  make — 
talent  writhed  under  its  thumbscrew  pres¬ 
sure,  and  genius  winced,  perhajw  even 
vented  a  squeal,  at  its  pinch.  Affect  to 
scorn  him  as  his  victims  might,  and  bid 
him  stick  to  his  aborig^al  last,  and  not 
provoke  them  to  ultra  measures  by  his  ul- 
tra-crepidarian  atrocities — still  they  fear¬ 
ed  him  living,  nor  could  (some  of  them, 
imd  they  tho  sweetest-blooded)  forgive 
or  forget  him  dead.  Leigh  Hunt,  for 
example,  who  seems  years  since  to  have 
‘•made  it  up”  with  every  one  else,  has 
come  to  no  terms  with  him.  “  As  reflec¬ 
tion,”  he  writes,  “  did  not  improve  nor 
suffering  soften  him,  he  is  the  only  man  I 
ever  attacked,  respecting  whom  I  have 
felt  no  regret.”* 

A  vast  prtstige  the  waspish  little  gen¬ 
tleman  had  secured — interesting  capital 
which  he  put  out  to  capital  interest — by 
his  onslaught  on  the  Della  Cruscans.  The 
author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature  public¬ 
ly  thanked  him  for  taking  off  his  hands  the 
pleasant  trouble  of  chastising,  and  extin¬ 
guishing,  the  Laura  Marias,  the  Jeming- 
hams,  the  Antony  Pasquins,  the  Piozas, 
and  Mary  Robinsons — all  these  pretty 
ones,  at  one  fell  swoop.  The  same  exter¬ 
minating  process  was  to  be  applied  to  the 
Jacobin  as  to  the  Minerva  Preas.  The 
Cockney  school  was  to  be  smoked  out  as 
the  Rosa  Matilda  Seminary  had  been. 
Gifford  had  achieved  a  “  splendid  success” 
in  breaking  butterflies  on  the  wheel ;  he 
must  now  set  the  wheel  a-going  with  men 
and  women ;  tltey  must  be  the  “  subjects” 
of  his  operation,  to  be  bruised,  battered, 
broken  to  bits.  A  Shelley,  a  Hazlitt,  a 
Lady  Morgan,  were  to  be  reduced  to 
their  lowest  terms  (by  hypothesis,  n//),  in 
caustic  prose,  once  a  quarter,  without 
quarter ;  just  as  the  twaddling  dotards, 
and  green  girls  of  the  Minerva  Press  had 
been  roasted  to  a  turn,  or  a  few  turns 
over,  in  the  verse  of  the  Baviad  and  Mae- 
viad.  The  acharnement  of  Gifford’s  at¬ 
tack  on  these  latter,  a  feeble  folk,  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  surprising,  not  to  say  unaccountable, 
at  this  time  of  day.  But  it  qualified  him 
for  office  under  the  Anti- Jacobin  regime. 
Mr.  Bell,  in  his  “  Life  of  Canning,”  writes, 
in  no  mincing  terms,  as  follows ;  “  When 
the  Anti-Jacobin  was  started,  the  availa¬ 
ble  talent  of  the  Reform  party,  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  greatly  preponderated 


*  Autobiography  of  Leigh  Hunt,  vol.  il 


over  that  of  its  opponents.  An  engine 
was  wiuited  that  should  make  up,  by  the 
destructiveness  of  its  explosion,  for  the 
lack  of  more  numerous  resources.  Tliat 
engine  was  planned  by  Mr.  Canning,  who 
saw  the  necessity  for  it  clearly.  But  it 
required  a  rougher  hand  than  Ms  to  work 
it — one,  too,  not  likely  to  wince  from 
mud  or  bniises.  The  author  of  the  Ba¬ 
viad  and  Mseviad  was  exactly  the  man — 
hard,  coarse,  inexorable,  imscrupulous. 
He  brought  with  him  into  this  paper  a 
thoroughly  brutal  spirit;  the  personalities 
were  not  merely  gross  and  wanton,  but 
wild,  ribald,  slaughtering  ;  it  was  the  dis¬ 
section  of  the  shambles.”*  So  judges  a 
Liberal,  about  the  middle  of  this  our  cen¬ 
tury.  But  the  anti-Liberals  of  its  dawn 
were  pleased  with  their  man ;  he  did  their 
sj)iriting  un-gently,  and  to  their  mind ;  he 
hit  hard,  witn  a  will,  and  without  a  mis- 
riving ;  his  name  grew,  and  the  fame  of 
him,  and  the  terror  of  him ;  and  he  be¬ 
came  Editor  of  the  Quarterly  Reriew. 

That  was  in  1808.  On  the  last  day  of 
1826  he  died ;  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  good 
Tory  and  steady  Quarterly  Reviewer, 
thus  impartially  records  (in  the  Gumal) 
his  estimate  of  the  author  and  the  man  : 
“  I  observe  in  the  papers  my  old  friend 
Gifford’s  funeral.  He  was  a  man  of  rare 
attainments  and  many  excellent  qualities. 
His  Juvenal  is  one  of  the  best  versions 
ever  made  of  a  classical  author,  and  his  sa¬ 
tire  of  the  Baviad  and  Ma^viad  squabashed 
at  one  blow  a  set  of  coxcombs,  who  might 
have  humbugged  the  world  long  enough. 
As  a  commentator  he  was  capital,  could 
he  but  have  supjiressed  his  rancors 
against  those  who  had  preceded  him  in 
the  task  ;  but  a  misconstruction  or  misin¬ 
terpretation,  nay,  the  misplacing  of  a  com¬ 
ma,  was  in  Gifford’s  eye  a  crime  worthy 
of  the  most  severe  animadversion.  The 
same  fault  of  extreme  severity  went 
through  his  critical  labors,  and  in  general 
he  flagellated  with  so  little  pity,  that  peo¬ 
ple  lost  their  sense  of  the  culprit’s  guilt  in 
dislike  of  the  savage  pleasure  which  the 
executioner  seemed  to  take  in  inflicting 
the  punishment.”!  Sir  Walter  humanely 


*  “Such  things,"  it  is  added,  “have  tlieir effect  of 
course,  at  the  time,  and  they  were  written  for  their 
effect;  but  they  exhibit  such  low  depravity  and 
baseness, — violating  so  flagrantly  all  truth,  honor, 
and  decency,  for  mere  temporary  party  object,  that  we 
cannot  look  upcm  them  now  without  a  shudder.” — 
Bell’s  Life  of  Canning. 

!  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott 
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accounts  for  this  lack  of  temper,  in  some 
(ietfree,  by  Gifford’s  indifferent  health,  as 
testify  the  verses  in  which  he  says  that 
Fortime  assigned  him 

- One  eye  not  over  good. 

Two  sides  that  to  their  cost  have  stood 
A  ten  years’  hectic  cough, 

Aches,  stitches,  all  the  various  ills 
That  swell  the  devilish  doctor’s  bills 
And  sweep  poor  mortals  off.* 

Let  us  take  the  verdict  of  another  fast 
Tory,  more  rca8on.ably  drea<led  by  Gif¬ 
ford’s  “  Cockney”  sufferers  than  was  Gif¬ 
ford  himself  upon  the  value  of  that  pleni¬ 
potentiary’s  literary  puissance.  “Giffonl, 
we  suppose,” — it  is  John  Wilson  who  lo- 
mtitnr — “  was  not  a  bad  satirist ;  but  of 
his  powers  it  is  hard  to  judge,  for  we 
know’  not  how  to  distinguish  between  his 
own  gall,  his  own  bile,  ms  own  spleen,  and 
those  same  charming  commodities  furnish¬ 
ed  to  him  by  others — by  choice  contribu¬ 
tors  to  the  Quarterly ;” — and  then,  after 
affirming  that  a  few  satirical  articles  in 
that  Review  have  been  of  much  merit 
(bitter  bigotry  not  being  keen  wit,  and 
original  genius  being  required  to  make  in¬ 
tolerance  tolerable),  and  that,  as  for  fine, 
fVee,  flowing,  fearless,  joyous,  extravagant, 
horse-playing,  horse-laughing,  insane  and 
senseless  maid  humor  (Christopher  North’s 
own),  not  one  single  drop,  not  one  single 
gleam,  not  one  single  nicher^  ever  moist¬ 
ened,  or  irradiated,  or  shook  the  pages  of 
that  “  staid,  sober,  solemn,  stately,  King- 
Church-and-Constitution  Periodical,”  — 
after  this  sweeping  sentence  touching  the 
Review  at  large,  Wilson  goes  on  to  say  of 
the  Editor  in  little :  “  The  ghastly  editor 
grinned  as  he  cut  up  the  grubs,  like  a 
grim  insect-butcher,  instead  of  smiling  like 
a  suave  entomologist” — it  being  your 
true  naturalist’s  practice  when  he  has 
first  smoked  his  beetle  to  death,  to  pin 
him  down  in  the  glass  case  “  with  a  plca- 
s.ant  countenance,”  and  not  to  mangle  or 
“disfigure”  his  “preparation,”  though  he 
does  pierce  it  through  the  spine  by  a 


•  But  Gifford  mipht  also  justly  claim  as  his  gift. 
Sir  Walter  Is  prompt  to  adtl,  “  the  moral  qualities  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  next  fine  stanza — 

* - A  soul 

That  spurns  the  crowd’s  malign  control, 

A  firm  contempt  of  wrong; 

Spirits  above  aliliction’s  power, 

And  skill  to  soothe  the  lingering  hour 
With  no  inglorious  song.’  ”  — Ibid. 


small,  thin,  sharp,  bright,  polished  spear, 
labelled  with  the  creature’s  scientific  name. 
Not  so  the  practice  of  Mr.  William  Gif¬ 
ford.  For,  “  O  bright  blue  sunny  spring 
and  summer  skies,”  exclfdms  Christopher 
in  impassioned  remonstrance,  “  why  hunt 
butterflies  with  the  same  truculent  physi¬ 
ognomy,  the  same  sly  stealth,  and  the 
same  bold  leap,  with  which,  in  the  deserts 
of  Africa  you  would  attack  a  tiger  roar¬ 
ing  against  you  with  a  tufted  tail,  some 
ten  or  twenty  feet  high  ?  Why  treat  an 
ass  as  he  if  were  a  lion  ?  A  dragon-fly 
is  not  a  dragon.  Mr.  Merry  was  not  an 
Avatar,  descending  in  his  Tenth  Incarna¬ 
tion  to  destroy  the  world — Mrs.  Mary 
Robinson,  though  certainly  not  the  thing, 
was  yet  not  the  Lady  of  Babylon,  with  her 
hell-red  petticoat  and  cap  of  abominations, 
in  her  sinful  and  city-sinking  hand.  Yet 
the  crabbed,  elderly  retired,  little  studious 
gentleman  was  as  proud  of  his  Baviad  and 
Maeviad,  as  if^  like  another  Hercules,  he 
had  scoured  of  robbers  the  inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  the  whole  world.”*  The  very 
first  numbers  of  the  new  Review  showed 
the  world  what  it  might  expect  from  the 
author  of  that  satire.  Southey,  a  promi¬ 
nent  contributor,  hastened  to  expostulate. 
“  I  could  have  wished,”  he  writes  to  Gif¬ 
ford,  “  that  this  Review  had  less  resem¬ 
bled  the  Edinburgh  in  the  tone  and  temi)er 
of  its  criticisms.  That  book  of  ISliss 
Owenson’s  is,  I  dare  say,  very  bad  both  in 
manners  and  morals ;  yet,  had  it  fallen 
into  my  hands,  I  think  I  could  have  told 
her  so  in  such  a  spirit,  that  she  herselt 
would  have  believed  me,  and  might  have 
profited  by  the  censure.”]  This  being  so, 
Gifford  was  probably  glad  enough  that 
the  Irish  lady  had  not  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Robert  Southey,  who  as  good  a.s 
avowed  himself  pigeon-livered,  and  lack¬ 
ing  gall  to  make  criticism  bitter  ;  Gifford’s 
judgment  was  opposed,  on  principle  and 
practice,  to  Southey’s  plea  for  mercy  ;J  and 
so  judgment  rejoiced  against  mercy. 

*  See  Wilson’s  review  (and  it  is  one  of  his  very 
beet)  of  “  The  Man  of  Ton.”  (1828.) 

f  “  I  have  been  in  the  habit,”  says  the  writer,  fur¬ 
ther  on,  “  of  reviewing,  for  more  than  eleven  years, 
for  the  lucre  of  gain,  and  not,  God  knows,  from  any 
liking  to  the  occupation,  and  of  all  my  literary  mis¬ 
deeds,  the  only  ones  of  which  I  have  repented  have 
been  those  rcviewals  which  were  written  with  un¬ 
due  asperity,  so  as  to  give  unnecessary  pain.” — Life 
and  Lettert  of  Southey. 

]  Some  dozen  years  later  we  find  Southey  thus 
writing  to— not  Gifford,  but  a  sufficiently  “  other¬ 
wise-minded”  correspondent,  bland  and  benign  Ber- 
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For,  now  that  he  was  an  enthroned 
Editor,  he  was  not  the  man  to  be  dictated 
to,  concerning  the  policy  of  his  rule.  His 
manner  of  life  from  his  youth  had  been  of 
a  kind  to  encourage,  almost  to  enforce  a 
sturdy  habit  of  self-reliance.*  He  reminds 
one  of  Knickerbocker’s  description  of  that 
New- York  governor  who  was  “univer¬ 
sally  known  by  the  appellation  of  William 
THK  Tksty,”  and  who  “  was  a  brisk,  wasp¬ 
ish,  little  old  gentleman,  who  had  dried 
and  withered  away;”  apropos  of  which 
drjdn^  and  withering  process,  Mvnheer 
Deidnch  records  the  observation  oi  a  pro¬ 
found  and  philosophical  judge  of  human 
nature,  that  if  a  woman  waxes  fat  as  she 
grows  old,  the  tenure  of  her  life  is  very 

{irecarious  ;  but  if  haply  she  withers,  she 
ives  forever.  Such,  he  says,  was  likewise 
the  case  with  his  William  the  Testy,  who 
(and  it  applies  to  our  William  the  Testy 
also)  “  grew  tougher  in  proportion  as  he 
dried.”f  There  was  a  time  when  Gifford, 
a  sutor  with  soul  ultra  crepidam,  studying 
Euclid  and  algebra,  worked  out  his  pro^ 
lems,  to  use  his  own  words, J  “  with  a 
blunted  awl  on  pieces  of  leather and  it 
seemed  as  though  the  iron  had  entered 
into  his  soul,  to  sear,  not  lacerate  it,  and 
the  leather  became  identified  with  his 
tough  dried  flesh  and  blood.  Lamb  made 
Saint  Crispin  reproach  him  for  desertion 
of  what  a  ruder  sutor  and  poet  calls 
“  boots  and  shoeses”  (to  rhyme  with 
“  Muses,”)  §  in  fiivor  of  literature,  critical, 
satirical,  and  sentimental : 

nard  Barton ;  “  Though  I  bear  a  part  in  the  Quar¬ 
terly  Review  ...  I  have  long  since 
found  it  necessary  ...  to  form  a  re¬ 
solution  of  reviewing  no  poems  whatever.  My  prin¬ 
ciples  of  criticism,  indeed,  are  altogether  opposite  to 
those  of  the  age.  I  would  treat  ever3rthmg  with  in¬ 
dulgence,  except  what  was  mischievous ;  and  most 
heartily  do  I  disapprove  of  the  prevailing  bshion  of 
criticism,  the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  call  bad 
passions  into  play.” — ibid 
*  “  He  had  a  self-conceit  which  led  him  to  despise 
others  in  a  very  unjustifiable  manner;  and  he  had 
an  idea  of  retaining  his  dominion  by  menaces  and 
superciliousness.”  “  Gifford  had  a  singular  rise  from 
the  obscurity  of  his  early  life,  and  it  seemed  as  if  his 
unexpected  prosperity  had  overset  him.” — AuMnog- 
raphy  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydgee. 

f  Knickerbocker’s  History  of  New-Yoik,  book  iv. 
chap.  {. 

$  In  the  autobiographical  sketch  prefixed  to  his 
version  of  “  Juvenal” 

§  As  thus— {the  bard,  however,  is  by  name,  though 
not  to  fame  unknown) : 

“  Blow,  0  blow,  celestial  breezes. 

All  among  the  leaves  and  trees-es  I 
Sing,  0  sing,  ye  heavenly  Muses, 

While  I  mends  my  boots  and  shoes-es !” 


“All  unadvised,  and  in  an  evil  hour< 
Lured  by  aspiring  Uioughts,  my  son,  you  daft 
The  lowly  labors  of  the  ‘  Gentle  Craft” 

For  learned  toils,  which  blood  and  spirits  sour. 
All  things,  dear  pledge,  are  not  in  all  men’s 
power ; 

The  wiser  sort  of  shrub  affects  the  ground ; 

And  sweet  content  of  mind  is  oftener  found 
In  cobbler’s  parlor  than  in  critic’s  bower,  &e.* 

So  wrote,  in  the  name  of  St.  Crispin,  and 
dating  the  sonnet  “St.  Crispin’s-eve,”  that 
gentle  Charles  whose  comments  on  Ford’s 
Broken  Heart  had  been  styled  by  Gif¬ 
ford,!  “  the  blasphemies  of  a  poor  maniac.” 
This,  written  (it  would  appear)  at  ran¬ 
dom,  the  sometime  “  poor  maniac”  had 
forgiven ;  and  he  was  even  induced  to 
contribute  to  the  Quarterly,  a  review  of 
Wordsworth’s  “  Excursion but  he  could 
not  forgive  the  liberties  Gifford  took 
with  that  article,  which,  when  it  came  out, 
had  been  so  “  mercilessly  mangled”  by  the 
Crispin-Editor,  that  the  writer  scarcely 
knew  it,  and  implored  Wordsworth  not 
to  read  it.  Soutney,  too,  was  again  and 
again  aggrieved  by  Gifford’s  habit  of 
“  cobbling”  his  articles.  But  Gifford’s 
successor  in  the  Quarterly  has  declared 
his  conviction  that  Gifford’s  curtailments 
were  judicious,  and  his  firm  belief  that,  on 
the  whole,  even  as  to  mere  words,  South¬ 
ey,  like  the  rest,  owed  a  great  deal  to  that 
sharp  superintendent,  who,  after  all,  bore 
the  responsibility.^  These  prunings  and 
parings  raised  nearly  as  much  ill  blood  on 
the  reviewing  staff,  as  the  “cankered 
carle’s”  own  reviews  did  among  the  au¬ 
thors  he  assailed. 

That  title,  “  cankered  carle,”  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  him  by  Tom  Moore.  It  is  worth 
while,  however,  to  note  how  the  same 
Thomas  bears  record  to  a  fact  which 
party  prejudice  may  have  deemed  prepos¬ 
terous  ;  namely,  the  mildness  and  harmless 

♦  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb,  eh.  ix. 

f  In  hia  review  of  Weber’s  edition  of  “  Ford,”  G**- 
Rev.,  1811. 

^  See  an  article  on  Southey’s  Life  and  Letters,  at¬ 
tributed  to  Mr.  Lockhart,  in  the  Quarterly  Review 
for  January,  1861.  The  writer  there  remarks,  with 
a  matiee  (in  its  lightsome  French,  not  serious  Knglish 
sense)  appreciable  in  an  Editor,  that  the  amusing 
point  as  to  Southey  is,  that  he  seems  to  have  pretty 
nearly  made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  helm  of  the 
Quarterly  whenever  Gifford  should  resign  it and 
in  anticipation  of  being  invited  to  do  so,  which  he 
never  was,  communicates  to  the  same  schoolmaster 
who  had  so  long  sympathised  with  his  sufferings  un¬ 
der  the  editorial  pruning  and  paring,  his  own  views 
and  plans  for  a  system  of  administration  ideutical 
with  the  old  gmikman'e.” 
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(]|uiet  friendliness  of  the  man  in  private 
life.  A  man  so  unpopular  is  supposed  by 
most,  and  has  been  represented  by  some, 
as  overbearing,  unbearable,  and  whatever 
other  bad  compound  of  what  is  6ear-ish 
can  be  devised.  Moore  writes  in  his  jour¬ 
nal  :  “  Called  upon  Gifford,  editor  of  the 
Quarterly ;  have  known  him  long,  but 
forbore  from  calling  upon  him  ever  since 
I  meditated  ‘  Lalla  Rookh,’  lest  it  might 
look  like  trying  to  propitiate  his  criticism” 
[a  pleasant  bit  of  internal  evidence,  by  the 
way,  of  Moore’s  destination  of  his  Journal 
for  the  public  eye  ;]  “  the  mildest  man  in 
the  world  till  he  takes  a  pen  in  bis  hand,” 
so  Thomas  Moore  found  and  describes 
him,  adding,  ^  hut  then  all  gall  and  spite- 
fiilness.”*  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  again, 
who  calls  Gifford  a  singularly  ugly  little 
man,  of  a  w'asping  temper,  and  much  over¬ 
rated  both  as  a  poet  and  a  critic,”  owns, 
“  I  found  him,  however,  courteous,  com¬ 
municative,  and  frank,  when  I  paid  him 
a  visit.”!  Although  the  general  no¬ 
tion  of  him  may  be  pretty  nearly  ex¬ 
pressed  in  one  of  Mr.  Landor’s  epigram¬ 
matic  personalities,  directed  to  another 
quarter : 


"Snappish  and  captious,  ever  prowlini; 

For  something  to  excite  thy  growling ; 

He  who  can  bear  thee  must  be  one 
Gentle  to  beasts  as  Waterton 

et  it  is  more  just  as  well  as  agreeable  to 
elieve,  that  there  was  a  heart  inside  of 
that  withered  frame,  and  that  the  blood 
circulated  there,  albeit  the  circulation  was 
defective,  and  with  a  something  like  de¬ 
termination  to  the  head.  “  If  he  partook 
a  little,”  says  Hartley  Coleridge,!  “  of  lus 
favorite  Ben’s  acerbityj  of  temper,  much 
should  be  forgiven  to  a  man  who,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  had  no  real  malice  agmnst  any  human 
being,  who  was  neglected  and  maltreated 
at  the  period  of  life  which  should  store  up 
happy  feelings  to  serve  for  the  remainder, 
and  who  declared,  in  the  hearing  of  Mr. 
Southey,  that  he  never  had  a  day  of  joy¬ 
ous  heith.”§  One  could  almost  pray  that 
the  Longmans  and  Murrays,  ere  they  in- 
stal  their  editors,  should  require  from  all 
candidates  not  only  a  definite  literary 
prestige,  but  a  medical  certificate,  war¬ 
ranting  them  round  and  sound,  unimpeach¬ 
able  in  their  bilious  secretions,  and  alto¬ 
gether  fit  and  proper  persons  to  effect  no 
end  of  a  policy  in  any  life-insurance  office. 


The  Soceces  of  the  Nile. — ^The  Sar¬ 
dinian  government  lias  received  a  letter 
from  M.  Brun  UoUet,  vice-consul  of  Sardi¬ 
nia  at  Khartum,  in  Nubia,  dated  from  the 
banks  of  the  Misselad  or  Bahr-el-Gazel, 
February  1,  in  w’hich  he  states  that,  after 
a  month’s  exploration,  he  had  succeeded 
in  reconnoitering  the  lake  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Misselad,  and  the  Modi  or 
Loth  communicate  with  those  of  the  White 
NUe,  (Bahr-el-Abiad,)  and  that  having 
found  the  mouth  of  the  Misselad,  which 
flows  into  the  lake,  he  had,  imder  the  escort 
of  23  Egyptian  soldiers,  penetrated  the 
river,  and  had  ascended  it  to  the  height  of 
40  leagues  when  he  wrote.  His  intention 
was,  he  says,  to  go  up  the  river  as  far  as  he 
possibly  could,  and  he  declares  that  from 
Its  width  and  depth,  he  has  no  doubt  it  is 
“the  real  Nile.”  M.  Brun  Rollet’s  opinion 
on  such  a  subject  is,  it  is  said,  entitled  to 
great  w'cight,  inasmuch  as  he  has  made 
numerous  excursions  up  both  the  Blue 
Nile  (Bahr-cl-Azzelri  and  the  White  Nile, 
(Bahr-el-Abiad.)  From  what  the  natives 
told  him,  it  appears  that  the  Misselad  in 

*  Memoin,  &o.,  of  ThomM  Moore,  voL  iL 

f  Autobiography  of  Sir  Egerton  Brydgas. 


the  rainy  season,  overflow's  and  covers  an 
immense  extent  of  country.  As  far  as  he 
had  gone,  the  vegetation  of  the  bank  was 
magnificent,  and  the  reception  given  him 
by  the  natives,  though  not  always  favor¬ 
able,  was  not  hostile. — Oalignaui's  Mes¬ 
senger. 

•  Landor’s  Miscellaneous  Poema  (“  To  H.") 

I  Hartley,  as  himself  an  editor  of  Maesinger,  had 
opportunity  to  test  the  value  of  Gifford’s  labore  in 
the  same  field.  And  his  testimony  is,  that  Gifibrd’s 
services  as  an  editor  of  the  text,  can  hardly  be  otct- 
rated,  and  that  his  arrangement  et  Massinger’s  verse 
places  him  on  a  level  with  Porson  as  a  master  of  the 
re*  meiriea ;  while  his  antiquarian  illustrations  are 
curious  and  learned,  without  any  of  that  etalage  of 
obscure  reading,  which  swell  so  many  editions  to  an 
elephantiasis. 

!  This  affinity  between  the  little  old  critic  and  the 
burly  old  dramatist  has  been  noted  also  by  M.  Phil- 
arete  Chaeles.  “  Gifford,”  he  writes,  “  etait  un  es¬ 
prit  sympathique  &  Ben  Jonson;  comme  lui  flpre  et 
inexorable,  il  avait  aussi  lutt^  contre  la  mauvaise 
fortune,  et  son  observation  n’^tait  jamais  bienveil- 
lante.”  “  Il  critique  lee  critiques  ant^rieurs,  il  les 
accable  de  see  ded^s,  et  pour  prouver  qw  Ben  Jon- 
toH  n'etait  pas  irascible,  il  s'abandonne  hti-tn  me  d  de 
violentes  invectives  qui  d’ailleurs,  ne  sont  pas  denudes 
d'^loquence.” — Theatre  anglais  avant  Shak'peare. 
8 

§  Hartley  Coleridge’s  Introduction  to  “  MasMb- 


Thk  fierce  assault  of  Macaulay,  in  his  I  would  himself  exact  the  strongest  facts 
History  of  England,  upon  the  character  of  and  the  severest  logic  from  the  man  who 
William  Penn,  has  given  a  new  interest  in  should  presume  to  dispute  the  laws  of 
the  life  of  that  eminent  Friend.  The  Kepler ;  and  the  fullest  and  most  unques- 
charges  made  by  Macaulay  have  been  re-  tionable  evidence  would  be  required  in 
viewed  and  replied  to  by  Mr.  Hepworth  support  of  an  assertion  that  Milton  was 
Dixon,  the  biographer  of  Penn,  in  a  man-  a  debauchee,  or  Buckingham  a  man  of 
ner  that  has  been  generally  pronounced  to  virtue. 

be  successful.  As  these  charges  obtain  “I  will  apply  this  canon  to  his  own  me- 
fresh  currency  by  the  publication  of  the  thod.  That  I  may  not  incur  the  charge 
new  volumes  of  Macaulay’s  work,  it  is  but  of  improperly  assuming  that  Penn’s  repu- 
just  that  Mr.  Dixon’s  reply  should  also  be  tation  was  thus  historically  fixed,  I  will 
made  familiar.  We  accordingly  accom-  cite  Mr.  Macaulay’s  own  reading  of  the 
pany  our  plate  of  Penn  with  Dixon’s  de-  verdict  which  more  than  a  century  and  a 
tense.  half  has  ratified.  ‘  Rival  nations,’  he 

says,  ‘  have  agreed  in  canonizing  him. 

“  Mr.  Macaulay  has  written  several  vol-  England  is  proud  of  his  name.  A  great 
umes  of  history  and  criticism.  He  must  commonwealth  beyond  the  Atlantic  re- 
be  aware  that  one  of  the  fundamental  gards  him  with  a  reverence  similar  to  that 
laws  of  Critical  Inquiry  demands,  that  which  the  Athenians  felt  for  Theseu.s,  and 
when  a  fact  or  a  character  has  stood  the  the  Romans  for  Quirinus.  The  i  e8|x*cta- 
tests  of  time,  and  in  the  progress  of  opin-  ble  Society  of  which  he  was  a  member 
ion  has  attained  to  something  like  a  fixed  honors  him  as  an  apostle.  By  pious  men 
position  in  the  historical  system,  the  evi-  of  other  persuasions  he  is  generally  re- 
dence  in  support  of  any  assault  on  it  must  garded  as  a  bright  pattern  of  ChrLstmn 
be  strong  and  free  from  taint  in  some  fmr  virtue.  Meanwhile  admirers  of  a  very 
proportion  to  the  length  of  time  and  different  sort  have  sounded  his  praises, 
strength  of  opinion  on  which  it  rests.  The  French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth 
This  rule  is  deeply  based  in  human  nature,  century  pardoned  what  they  regarded  as 
The  fixity  of  historical  ideas  is,  in  other  his  superstitious  fancies  in  consideration 
words,  the  permanence  of  truth.  Once  a  of  his  contempt  for  priests,  and  of  his 
great  historical  verdict  is  passed,  the  no-  cosmopolitan  benevolence,  impartially  ex- 
blest  instincts  of  our  being  prompt  us  to  tended  to  all  races  and  all  creeds.  His 
guard  it  as  something  sacred — to  be  set  name  has  thus  become,  throughout  all 
aside  only  after  scrupulous  inquiry  and  civilized  countries,  a  synonym  for  polity 
conclusive  evidence  against  its  justice,  and  philanthropy.’ 

The  wise  man  will  not  rashly  disturb  the  “lliis  general  verdict  Mr.  Macaulay 
repose  of  a^es.  Our  faith  in  history  is  challenges.  He  admits  that  his  attempt 
akm  to  religion  :  it  is  a  confidence  in  our  ‘  reouires  some  courage I  think  the 
power  to  separate  good  from  e\dl — ^truth  reader  will  agree  with  him,  when  the  evi- 
trom  falsehood — ^to  preserve  in  their  na-  dence  is  adduced  on  Mhich  his  challenge 
tive  purity  the  wisdom  which  serves  to  is  supported.  This  evidence  consists  of 
guide,  and  the  memories  which  inspire  five  a-ssertions:  I.  That  his  connection 
the  best  actions  of  mankind.  Mr.  Macau-  with  the  court  in  1684,  while  he  lived  at 
lay  will  not  deny  the  reasonableness  of  a  Kensington,  caused  his  own  sect  to  look 
nde  growing  out  of  such  a  feeling.  He  coldly  on  him  and  even  treat  him  vuth 
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obloquy.  11.  That  he  ‘  extorted  money’ 
from  the  girls  of  Taunton  for  the  maias 
of  honor.  HI.  That  he  allowed  himself 
to  be  employed  in  the  work  of  seducing 
Kiffin  into  a  compliance  with  court  de¬ 
signs.  rV.  That  he  endeavored  to  gain 
William’s  assent  to  the  promulgated  edict 
suspending  the  |>enal  laws.  V.  That  he 
*  did  his  l]«8t  to  seduce  ’  the  Magdalen  col¬ 
legian  ‘  from  the  path  of  right,’  and  was 
‘  a  broker  in  simony  of  a  peculiarly  dis¬ 
creditable  kind.’ 

“These  allegations  I  shall  examine  in 
the  order  in  which  they  occur. 

“  I.  I  quote  Mr.  Macaulay’s  own  words. 
‘  He  was  soon  surrounded  by  flatterers 
and  suppliants.  His  house  at  Kensington 
was  sometimes  thronged  at  his  hour  of 
rising  by  more  than  two  hundred  suitors. 
He  paid  dear,  however,  for  this  seeming 
prosperity.  Even  his  own  sect  looked 
coldly  on  him  and  requited  his  services 
with  obloquy.’  Ilis  only  authority  for 
this  statement  is  Gerard  Croese,  (Hist. 
Qua.  lib.  ii.  1695,)  a  Dutchman,  who  never 
was  in  England  in  his  life,  and  whose 
work  the  Society  of  Friends  has  never 
recognized.  Croese  could  have  no  trust- 
wor^y  knowledge  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Quakers,  and  no  right  to  represent  their 
opinions.  The  statement  is  not,  however, 
merely  unsupported ;  but  it  is  positively 
contradicted  oy  the  Devonshire  House 
Records.  These  prove  that  at  this  time 
Penn  was  in  regular"  attendance  at  the 
monthly  meetings,  and  was  elected  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  body. 

“  II.  That  the  reader  may  understand 
the  Taunton  affair,  I  must  point  out  the 
features,  with  more  exactness  than  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  done,  which  relate  to  his 
charge  against  Penn.  When  Monmouth 
arrived  at  Taunton,  he  foimd  that  the 
town  had  pledged  itself  to  the  rebellion, 
by  the  signal  act  of  having  had  wrought 
at  the  public  expense,  a  set  of  royal  stand¬ 
ards  for  him  ana  his  army,  by  the  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  principal  families.  Tlie  cere¬ 
mony  of  presenting  these  standards  was 
one  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  re¬ 
bellion  at  the  head  of  her  procession  the 
schoolmistress  carried  the  emblems  of 
royal  power — ^the  Bible  and  the  sword — 
and  the  royal  banner  was  presented  to 
the  duke  as  to  their  sovereign.  There¬ 
upon  he  assumed  the  name  of  King — set 
a  price  on  his  uncle’s  head — and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  Parliament  then  sitting,  a 
treasonable  convention,  to  be  pursued 


with  war  and  destruction.  This  insanity 
cost  Monmouth  his  head,  and  won  a 
bet  for  hundreds  of  his  followers.  iTie 
case  of  the  maidens  was  not  difierent 
to  that  of  many  others.  They  had  taken 
with  their  parents’  knowledge,  a  promi¬ 
nent  part  in  the  rebellion ;  and  when  the 
day  of  vengeance  came,  they  stood  before 
the  law  gnilty  of  a  crime  for  which  the 
sentence  was-^eath.  The  idea  of  send¬ 
ing  them  to  the  scaffold  for  faults  which 
were  their  parents’  more  than  their  own, 
was  of  course  not  thought  of;  but  that 
the  parents  might  not  escape  punishment, 
the  power  to  pardon  them  was  given  by 
the  King  to  the  mmds  of  honor —  not 
likely,  I  must  suppose,  to  be  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  of  creditors — as  a  sort  of  fee  or 
bounty.  It  is  to  be  remembered  the  sale 
of  pardons  was  in  that  age  a  regular  pro¬ 
fession  ;  from  the  King  —  at  least  in 
Charles’s  time — to  the  link-boy  or  the 
porter  at  his  gates,  almost  every  man  and 
woman  connected  with  the  court  regularly 
sold  his  or  her  influence.  The  young  girls 
about  the  queen,  daughters  be  it  remem¬ 
bered  of  the  first  families  in  the  land,  had 
no  proper  conception  of  the  horrid  wick¬ 
edness  of  this  brokerage;  and  they  re¬ 
quested  the  Duke  of  Somerset  to  get  the 
afiair  arranged  for  them  on  the  best  terms. 
Somerset  wrote  to  Sir  Francis  W  arre,  the 
member  for  Bridgewater,  asking  him  as  a 
personal  favor  to  see  the  parents,  as  being 
a  neighbor  and  likely  to  be  known  to 
them,  or  to  name  some  proper  agent  who 
might  arrange  the  business.  Warre  had 
evidently  no  wish  to  be  mixed  up  with  an 
afiair  of  this  kind  ;  and  he  replied  that  it 
was  already  in  proper  hands,  those  of  one 
Bird,  the  town  clerk.  For  some  unknown 
reason  the  maids  of  honor  forbade  this 
agent  to  proceed  in  their  behalf^  and 
Warre  was  again  applied  to ;  but  he  re¬ 
fused  to  name  a  broker  on  the  snot,  excus¬ 
ing  himself  on  the  pleas  that  tne  school¬ 
mistress  was  a  woman  of  mean  birth, 
and  the  young  ladies  were  acting  at  the 
time  imder  her  orders.  Weeks  elapsed 
and  no  settlement  was  made  by  the  pa¬ 
rents  ;  nor  do  we  know— except  by  infer¬ 
ence — what  was  done  in  the  matter  at 
court,  until  the  following  letter  was  writ¬ 
ten  : 

“  *  WuiTKHAUi,  Feb.  18th,  1685—6. 

*  Mr.  Pekhr — Her  Maj**“  Maids  of  Honor  hav¬ 
ing  acquainted  me  that  they  designe  to  employ 
you  and  Mr.  Walden  in  making  a  composition 
with  the  Relations  of  the  Maids  of  Taunton  for 
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the  high  Misdemeanor  they  haye  been  guilty  of^ 

I  do  at  their  request  hereby  let  you  know  that 
His  has  b^n  pleased  to  give  their  Fines 
to  the  said  Maids  of  Honor,  and  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  Mr.  Walden  and  you  to  make  the 
most  advantageous  composition  you  can  in  their 
behalfe. 

“  ‘  I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  servant, 

“  ‘  SUNDEKLAND  P.’ 

“To  whom  was  this  letter  addressed  ? 
Sir  James  Macintosh,  the  first  man  who 
brought  the  letter  to  light — for  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay  has  not  even  the  merit  of  original¬ 
ity  in  his  errors — asmmed  that  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  William  Penn  ;  and  in  this  sin¬ 
gular  assumption  he  has  been  followed  by 
ms  friend  and  admirer.  But  Macintosh 
went  still  further :  he  not  only  assumed, 
without  warrant,  that  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  ‘  Mr.  Penne’  to  engage  him  in  a  ‘  scan¬ 
dalous  transaction  ’  was  addressed  to  the 
overnor  of  Peiilisylvania ;  but  he  also 
ared,  in  defiance  of  every  rule  of  histo¬ 
rical  criticism,  to  assume  that  William 
Penn  accepted  the  commission  that  was  so 
offered.  Mr.  Macaulay,  of  course  copied 
this  gross  mistake  from  Sir  James,  and 
gave  it  the  additional  currency  of  his 
own  volumes.  This  point  is  particularly 
noticeable — that  Mr.  Macaulay  did  not 
consult  the  original  authorities,  but  satis¬ 
fied  himself  with  merely  quoting  from  the 
‘Macintosh  collection.’  Now  this  letter 
was  certiunly  no<  addressed  to  William 
Penn.  1.  Li  the  first  place,  it  does  not 
bear  his  name :  he  never  wrote  his  name 
‘Penne,’  nor  did  others  ever  so  write  it. 
In  the  Pennsylvania  correspondence,  in 
the  Minutes  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  in 
the  letters  of  Van  Citters,  Locke,  Law- 
ton,  Bailey,  Creech,  and  Hunt,  and  in  the 
correspondence  of  his  private  friends,  I 
have  seen  it  written  hundreds  of  times, 
but  never  once,  even  by  accident,  with  an 
e  final.  Least  of  all  men  could  Sunder¬ 
land,  his  intimate  acquaintance  from  boy¬ 
hood,  make  such  a  mistake.  2.  The  letter 
is  highly  disrespectful,  if  supposed  to  be 
written  to  a  man  of  his  rank — a  man  who 
had  refused  a  peerage,  and  who  stood  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  not  only  as  a  personal 
friend  to  the  king,  but  as  Lord  Proprietor 
of  the  largest  province  in  America;  the 
more  especially  would  this  be  the  case 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  letter  was 
written  by  the  polite  and  diplomatic  Earl 
of  Sunderland.,,  3.  The  work  to  be  done 
required  a  low,  traflSeking  agent,  who 
could  go  down  to  Taunton  and  stay  there 
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until  the  business  was  concluded:  it  is 
obvious  that  this  could  not  be  done  by 
William  Penn.  4.  The  letter  is  evidently 
'a  reply  to  an  offer  of  service :  the  maids 
of  honor  ‘  designe  to  employ  ’  Mr.  Penne 
and  Mr.  Walden,  because,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  they  had  applied  for  the  office.  Mal¬ 
ice  itself  would  shrink  from  the  assump 
tion  that  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania 
would  voluntanly  solicit  such  an  employ¬ 
ment.  6.  It  is  contrary  to  every  thing 
else  that  is  known  of  Penn  that  he  would 
allow  himseli^  on  any  pretense,  to  be  drawn 
into  such  a  business.  6.  No  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  any  of  his  letters :  I  have  read 
some  hundreds  of  them,  and  although  he 
was  the  most  communicative  of  corre¬ 
spondents,  not  a  trace  of  his  action,  or  of  his 
having  been  applied  to  in  the  affair,  is  to 
be  found.  Knowing  his  epistolary  habit, 
this  fact  alone  would  have  satisfied  my 
own  mind.  7.  No  mention  has  been 
made  of  his  interference  by  any  news- 
writer,  pamphleteer,  or  liistorian — though 
had  he  been  concerned,  the  host  of  ma¬ 
ligners,  who  rose  against  him  on  the  flight 
of  James,  could  certainly  not  have  tailed 
to  point  their  sarcasms  with  the  ‘  scandal¬ 
ous  transaction’  and  ‘extortion  of  money.’ 
8.  No  tradition  of  his  appearance  on  the 
scene  is  preserved  in  the  neighborhood ; 
when,  had  he  really  been  the  agent  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  impossible  that  so  conspicuous 
a  broker  could  have  faded  so  soon  from 
local  recollection.  • 

“  But,  if  William  Penn  were  not  the 
‘  Mr.  Penne  ’  addressed  by  Lord  Sunder¬ 
land,  and  designed  by  the  ladies  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  behalf— who  was  the  man? 
A  little  research  enables  me  to  answer 
this  question.  In  the  Registers  of  the 
Privy  Council,  I  find  this  entry : 

‘“Not.  26th,  1687. 

‘Gborob  Peswe — Up<Mi  reading  the  petition 
of  George  Penne,  gent  setting  forth  that  his 
family  having  been  great  sufferers  for  their  loy¬ 
alty,  He  humbly  begs  that  His  Majesty  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  grant  him  a  patent  for 
the  sole  exercising  the  royal  Oake  lottery,  and 
licensing  all  other  games,  in  his  Majesty’s  plant¬ 
ations  in  America,  for  twenty-one  years.  His 
Majesty  in  Council  is  pleased  to  refer  this  mat¬ 
ter  to  the  consideration  of  the  Rt  Hon.  the 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury,  and  upon 
what  their  lordships  report  of  what  is  fit  to  be 
done  therein  for  the  petitioner,  His  Majesty  will 
declare  his  further  pleasure.’ 

This  man,  whose  fitting  reward,  accord- 
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ing  to  his  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  his 
services,  was  the  fief  of  a  gaming-table, 
was  the  Mr.  Penne.  Ui*  name  is  always 
spelt  with  the  final  e.  In  the  first  draft 
of  the  foregoing  minute,  the  clerk  had 
spelt  the  name  George  Penn,  both  in  the 
margin  and  in  the  text,  but  has  filled  the 
final  letter  in  afterwards,  as  if  propheti¬ 
cally  guarding  against  any  contusion  of 
this  wretched  fellow  with  the  great  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Pennsylvania.  lie  was  a  low 
hanger-on  about  the  back-doors  of  the 
court,  ready  for  any  dirty  work.  ^Vhen 
pardons  were  to  be  bought  and  sold,  he 
was  a  pardon-broker.  He  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  Taunton  affair ;  and 
among  other  feats,  as  I  am  able  to  state 
on  the  authority  of  a  family  cash-book 
still  pre8erve<l,  he  obtained  £Q5  from  Na¬ 
thaniel  Pinney  as  the  ransom  of  liis  bro¬ 
ther,  ^Vzariah  Pinney,  one  of  the  trans¬ 
ported  rebels.  Mr.  Walden  w'as  appa¬ 
rently  an  agent  of  the  same  kind,  and 
equally  and  deservedly  obscure.  For 
some  reason,  however,  the  ‘  designe  to 
employ’  these  men  miscarried,  and  the 
maids  of  honor  found  another  agent  in 
the  person  of  Brent,  the  Popish  lawyer, 
who  was  a  regular  pardon-broker,  and 
was  arrested  on  the  flight  of  King  James, 
as  I  find  by  the  minutes  of  Privy  Coun¬ 
cil,  This  fellow  etmdoyed  as  great  a  ras¬ 
cal  as  himself,  one  Crane  of  Bridgewater, 
as  his  sub-agent,  and  between  them  they 
settled  the  business,  as  Oldmixon  relates. 

“  Having  cleared  Penn  from  this  foul 
and  unfounded  charge,  let  me  say  a  word 
or  two  in  liehalf  of  the  imaids  of  honor. 
Mr.  Macaulay  says  they  ‘were  at  last 
forced  to  be  content  with  less  than  a 
third’  of  £7000.  How  much  less?  Is 
there  any  evidence  that  they  received  a 
single  guinea  ?  Dr.  Toulmiu  collected  his 
information  from  the  families  of  the  girls 
of  Taunton,  at  a  time  when  the  children 
of  the  little  rebels  might  have  been  still 
alive,  and  he  says  merely  that  some  of  the 
parents  paid  as  much  as  fifty  or  a  hundred 
pounds.  Some  of  them  ?  Oldmixon  tells 
us  that  the  number  of  the  scholars  was 
twenty.  How  many  of  twenty  could  be 
ealle<l  some  ?  Take  it  at  ten  ;  if  pardons 
were  purchased  for  ten,  five  at  £50  and 
five  at  £100,  this  would  but  yield  £750 
altogether.  Besides  which  Oldmixon, 
who  had  peculiar  means  of  learning  the 
real  facts,  says  the  agent  and  his  subordi¬ 
nate  paid  themselves  bountifully  out  of 


the  money.  I  know  of  no  proof  that  the 
maids  of  honor  got  a  shilling. 

“  Wliile  on  this  digression,  I  mav  add 
a  remark  in  behalf  of  another  much-aoused 
lady.  Tlie  historian  counts  up  with  vir¬ 
tuous  indignation  the  number  of  trans¬ 
ported  insurgents  which  the  queen,  Marie 
d’Este,  selected  for  her  private  portion  o( 
the  spoil,  and  talks  of  ‘  the  thousand 
pounds’  which  she  made  by  her  ‘  unprince- 
ly  greediness  and  her  unwomanly  cruelty.’ 
Now  we  not  only  do  not  know  how 
much,  if  any  thing  at  all,  the  queen  put 
into  her  pocket ;  but  we  do  not  know  for 
certain  that  she  received  for  herself  a  sin¬ 
gle  transport.  We  have  no  good  reason 
to  believe  that  she  ever  dreamt  of  such  a 
thing.  The  only  ground  for  this  gross 
charge  against  the  honor  of  a  woman  and 
a  foreigner,  is  a  letter  of  Sunderland  to 
Lord  Jeffreys — which  Mr.  Macaulay,  as 
usual,  has  copied  from  the  ‘  Macintosh 
Collection  ’ — in  which  that  statesman,  after 
after  giving  a  list  of  grants  of  prisoners 
to  various  persons  about  the  court,  adds 
in  a  postscript — ‘  The  queen  has  asked  for 
a  hundred  more  of  the  rebels  W'ho  are  to 
be  transported ;  as  soon  as  I  know  for 
w'hom,  you  shall  hear  from  me  agiun.' 
It  is  clear  enough  from  Sunderland’s  words 
that  she  did  not  ask  them  for  herself.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  esti¬ 
mate  of  ‘  the  profits  she  cleared  on  the 
cargo,  after  inaking  large  allowance  for 
those  who  died  of  hunger  and  fever  dur¬ 
ing  the  passage,’  is  a  mere  invention.  The 
misfortunes  of  this  woman  should  have 
shielded  her  from  injustice. 

“  HI.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
when  the  Churchmen  openly  repudiated 
their  own  doctrine  of  passive  obedience, 
James  became  anxious  to  secure  the  ad¬ 
hesion  of  his  Dissenting  subjects;  and 
among  other  leading  men,  he  selected 
Penn’s  old  opponent,  William  Kiflin,  the 
Baptist,  for  a  city  magistracy.  But  two 
of  Kiflin’s  grandsons  ^d  been  taken  and 
executed  in  the  Western  rebellion,  and  it 
was  doubted  whether  the  old  man  would 
comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  court.  At 
this  point  Mr.  Macaulay  introduces  Penn. 
‘Tl»e  heartless  and  venal  sycophants  of 
Whitehall,  judging  by  themselve^  thought 
that  the  old  man  w’ould  be  easily  propi¬ 
tiated  by  an  alderman's  gown,  and  by 
some  compensation  in  money,  for  the  pro- 
erty  which  his  grandsons  had  forfeited, 
'eiin  was  employed  in  the  work  of  seduc- 
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tion,  but  to  no  purpose.*  Now,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  foundation  in  history  for 
this  statement.  Mr.  Macaulay  here  asserts 
that  Penn  was  ‘  employed  ’  by  the  ‘  heart¬ 
less  and  venal  sycophants  ’  of  the  court, 
to  seduce  Kiflin  into  an  acceptance  of  the 
alderman’s  gown  —  and  that  he  failed. 
The  passage  means  this,  or  it  means  no¬ 
thing.  It  will  be  allowed  that  on  such  a 
point  KiflSn  himself  must  be  the  best 
authority;  in  his  autobiography,  lately 
published  from  the  original  manuscript,  he 
says — ‘  In  a  little  after,  a  great  tempta¬ 
tion  attended  me,  which  was  a  commission 
from  the  king,  to  be  one  of  the  aldermen 
of  the  city  of  London  ;  which,  as  soon  as 
I  heard  of  it,  I  used  all  the  diligence  I 
could,  to  be  excused,  both  by  some  lords 
near  the  king,  and  also  by  Sir  Nicholas 
Butler  and  Mr.  Penn.  But  it  was  all  in 
vain.’  This  is  just  the  reverse  of  what 
Mr.  Macaulay  states.  Penn  did  not  go  to 
Kiffin ;  Kiffin  went  to  Penn.  Instead  of 
being  employed  in  the  work  of  seduction, 
he  was  engaged  in  the  task  of  interces¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Macaulay  makes  Kiflin  refuse 
the  magistracy:  Kiifrn  says  he  accepted 
it:  ‘The  next  court-day  I  came  to  the 
court,  and  took  upon  me  the  office  of  aider- 
man.’ 

“  rV.  A  little  attention  to  dates  will 
soon  dispose  of  the  fourth  charge  against 
Penn.  Mr.  Macaulay  writes — ‘All  men 
were  anxious  to  know  what  he  (the  Prince 
of  Orange)  thought  of  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  .  .  .  Penn  sent  copious 
disqmsitions  to  the  Hague,  and  even  went 
thither  in  the  hope  that  lus  eloquence,  of 
which  he  had  a  high  opinion,  would  prove 
irresistible.’  Now,  Penn  returned  from 
Germany  in  the  autumn  of  1686,  and  the 
Declaration  was  not  issued  until  April 
1687.  After  1686,  he  never  went  to  the 
Dutch  capital.  There  is  no  evidence, 
even,  that  Penn  sent  over  '  copious  dis- 
miisitions Burnet,  Mr.  Macaulay’s  au- 
tnority,  says  not  a  word  on  such  a  sub¬ 
ject.  When  Penn  was  at  the  Hague,  in 
the  summer  of  1686,  the  subject  that  was 
under  discussion  related  to  the  Tests,  not 
the  Indulgence.  The  Declaration  was  un¬ 
thought  of  at  that  time ;  Burnet  is  very 
clear  on  this  point.  But  there  is  other 
proof  that  Mr.  Macaulay’s  guess-work  is 
wrong.  In  November,  1686,  five  months 
before  the  Declaration  was  issued,  Van 
Citters  reported  to  his  correspondent,  the 
substance  of  the  conversations  between 
Penn  and  the  Prince,  as  it  was  then  known 


in  court  circles  in  London ;  and  in  that  re¬ 
port,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the 
Declaration. 

“  V.  In  the  ninth  chapter  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  memoir,  I  have  given  the  true  his¬ 
tory  of  Penn’s  connection  with  the  afiair 
of  Magdalen  College.  In  this  place  I 
shall  content  myself  with  a  special  refuta¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Macaulay’s  errors  ;  first  quot¬ 
ing  his  material  passages,  and  numbering 
them  for  separate  remark.  1.  ‘  Penn  was 
at  Chester,  on  a  pastoral  tour.  His  popu¬ 
larity  and  authority  among  his  brethren 
had  greatly  declined ;  2.  since  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  tool  of  the  king  and  the  Jesuits.’ 

.  .  .  3.  ‘  Perhaps  the  College  might 
still  be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into 
submission.  The  agency  of  Penn  was 
employed.’  ....  4.  ‘  The  courtly 

Quaker,  therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce 
the  College  from  the  path  of  right.’  .  . 

6.  ‘To  such  a  degree  had  his  manners 
been  corrupted  by  evil  commimications, 
and  his  understanding  obscured  by  inor¬ 
dinate  zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he  did 
not  scruple  to  become  a  broker  in  simony 
of  a  peculiarly  discreditable  kind,  and  to 
use  a  oishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine 
to  peijury.’  These  assertions  may  be 
looked  at  one  by  one,  as  they  stand  here. 
1.  Had  Penn  become  in  1687 — the  date  of 
Mr.  Macaulay^’s  authority — unpopular  and 
powerless  with  his  brethren?  There  is 
fortunately,  better  evidence  than  that  of 
an  agent  of  Louis  Quatorze  :  the  e>'idence 
of  the  ‘brethren ’themselves.  The  Records 
at  Devonshire  House  prove  that  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  high  as  ever  in  the  society  of 
Friends;  he  was  elected  to  speak  their 
sentiments  ;  he  served  their  most  iniport- 
ant  offices  ;  was  in  accord  with  Fox,  Crisp, 
and  the  other  lesiders;  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  Mr.  Macaulay  introduces 
him  with  this  disparaging  comment,  he 
was  on  a  religious  tour,  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  brilliant  of  his  public  minis¬ 
try.  To  this  may  be  added  the  testimony 
of  Penn  himself ;  in  one  of  his  letters  he 
expressly  says,  that  it  is  at  the  joint  re¬ 
quest  of  the  ^ciety  of  Friends,  and  of 
persons  in  authority,  that  he  is  engaged  in 
the  business  of  the  nation.  2.  Was  he 
ever  ‘  a  tool  of  the  king  and  of  the  Jes¬ 
uits’  ?  No  man,  I  venture  to  believe,  will 
entertfdn  a  doubt  on  this  point,  after  read¬ 
ing  the  ninth  chapter  of  these  memoirs, 
and  the  authorities  there  cited.  Family 
experiences  had  given  him  an  early  abhor- 
ence  of  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Ro- 
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man  Church.  In  his  yonth  he  had  written 
against  the  errors  of  Popery,  and  in  his 
riper  age  had  pointed  many  a  sentence 
with  honest  indignation  at  Jesuit  morals. 

“  Now  that  ^e  Jesuits  had  acquired 
power  at  court,  he  continually  hazarded 
his  influence  by  urging  the  king  to  banish 
them  from  the  rc^’^al  presence.  Citters, 
Johnstone,  and  Clarendon,  all  testify 
clearly  to  this  effect.  The  Dutch  diplo¬ 
matist  says,  ‘  Penn  has  had  a  long  inter¬ 
view  with  the  king,  and  has,  he  thinks, 
shown  to  the  king  that  Parliament  will 
not  consent  to  a  revocation  of  the  Test 
and  Penal  Laws — and  that  he  never  will 
get  a  Parliament  to  his  mind — so  long  as 
he  will  not  adopt  moderate  councils,  and 
drive  away  from  his  presence  the  immode¬ 
rate  Jesuits,  and  other  Pajiists  who  sur¬ 
round  him  daily,  and  whose  ultra  councils 
he  now  follows.’  Johnstone  says  express¬ 
ly,  that  Penn  was  against  the  order  com- 
miuiding  the  Declaration  to  be  read  in  the 
churches.  Clarendon  says  in  his  Diary 
that  Penn  ‘labored  to  thwart  the  Jesuit¬ 
ical  influence  that  predominated.’  On 
w’hat  authority,  then,  does  Mr.  Macaulay 
make  his  assertion  ?  Simply  on  his  owm ! 
Was  he  a  tool  of  the  king  ?  The  idea  is 
absurd.  He  never  sacrificed  a  point  to 
the  humor  of  James ;  but  he  often  crossed 
that  humor,  and  his  political  action  w'as 
always  against  the  court.  Not  to  go  so 
fiir  b:u;k  as  the  days  of  Sidney,  when,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Barillon,  he  divided  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  most  advanced  body  of  Re¬ 
formers  with  that  great  Republican — if 
his  private  friendship  was  given  to  Sun¬ 
derland,  Halifax,  and  Rochester,  his  politi¬ 
cal  sympathy  was  always  with  the  more 
liberal  men  of  the  op|x>sition.  The  sup¬ 
porters  of  Monmouth  looked  to  him  and 
half  a  dozen  others  to  bring  over  the 
American  colonies  to  the  cause  of  liberty 
and  Protestantism.  Though  he  was 
trusted  by  James,  he  was  always  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  suspicion  to  his  govermnent.  He 
plainly  told  the  King  of  his  errors ;  he 
advised  him  to  exjK.*!  the  Jesuits  from 
Whitehall ;  not  to  trust  to  his  prerogative, 
but  to  meet  his  Parliament  with  wise  and 
just  proposals ;  not  to  insist  on  having 
the  Declaration  read  by  the  clergy ;  not 
to  commit  the  seven  Prelates  to  the 
Tower.  And  when  that  impolitic  act  had 
been  committed,  he  advised  him  to  take 
the  gracious  opportunity  afforded  by  the 
birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales  to  set  them  at 
liberty,  and  still  further  to  signalize  the 


occasion  by  a  general  amnesty  to  the 
exiles  in  Holland.  He  counselled  him  to 
submit  to  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  to  be 
content  with  a  simple  toleration  of  his  re¬ 
ligion.  Can  this  man  be  called  a  ‘  tool  ’  of 
the  king  ?  Let  Mr.  Macaulay  show  another 
man  in  that  age  with  equal  boldness  and 
integrity.  He  braved  the  royal  frowns 
again  and  again  in  the  cause  of  mercy. 
He  obtained  a  pardon  for  Locke,  another 
for  Trenchard,  another  for  Aaron  Smith — 
all  of  them  men  who  had  deeply  oflTended 
James.  He  compelled  him  to  listen  to  the 
councils  of  the  leading  Whigs ;  and  in  the 
Oxford  affair  told  him  he  was  in  the  wrong 
in  plainer  language  than  the  usages  of 
M)eech  would  permit  to  ordinary  men. 
This  man  a  tool!  3.  Was  the  agency  of 
Penn  employed  to  terrify,  caress,  or  bribe 
the  collegians  into  submission  ?  There  is 
not  even  a  shadow  of  authority  for  this 
most  uncharitable  assertion.  Penn  was 
alarmed  at  the  quarrel,  fearing  it  might 
lead,  through  the  combined  obstinacy  of 
the  King  and  Fellows,  to  a  loss  of  the 
College  Charter,  and  a  transfer  of  its  im¬ 
mense  revenues  to  the  Papists — and  he 
interposed  his  good  oflices  to  heal  the 
wound.  Instead  of  looking  on  him  as  a 
person  ‘  employed  ’  to  terrify,  caress,  or 
bribe  them  into  submission,  we  have  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  Bailey,  one  of  the  incul¬ 
pated  Fellows,  and  that  of  Thomas  Creech, 
a  student,  that  the  collegians  regarded  him 
as  a  friend  and  mediator  ‘  in  their  behalf’ 
4.  Did  he  ‘  do  his  best  to  seduce  the  col¬ 
lege  from  the  path  of  right  ’  ?  Mr.  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  knowledge  of  the  proceeding  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  derived  from  ‘  Wilmot’s  Life 
of  Hough,’  though  he  does  not  quote  it — 
and  from  the  ‘  State  Trials.’  To  these 
sources  of  information  must  be  added  the 
MS.  letters  of  Dr.  Sykes  and  Mr.  Creech, 

S>re8erved  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Ox- 
brd,  and  the  MS.  papers  of  George  Hunt, 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  President  of 
Magdalen  College.  Hunt  was  one  of  the 
Fellows,  and  was  present  at  the  interview 
with  Penn  ;  Sykes  and  Creech  were  both 
of  them  well  mformed  as  to  all  the  inci¬ 
dents  which  occurred  ;  yet  so  far  is  either 
he,  or  are  they,  from  saying  that  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  ‘  seduce  them  from  the  path  of 
right,’  that  they  agree  exactly  in  tne  em- 
hatic  and  conclusive  statement,  that,  after 
earing  their  reasons,  he  agreed  with  them 
that  they  were  justified  in  their  resistance. 
He  even  went  further,  he  became  their 
champion.  In  their  presence  he  wrote  a 
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manly  English  letter  to  his  sovereign,  in  '  a  compromise.  .  .  .  “How  should 

which  he  told  him  in  very  plain  terms —  you  like,”  said  Penn,  “  to  see  Dr.  Hough 
‘  that  their  case  was  hard  ;  that  in  their  ,  Bishop  of  Oxford  ?”  ’  Hereupon  follows 
circumstances  they  could  not  yield  with-  the  indignation  about  simony  and  peijury. 
out  a  breach  of  their  oaths;  and  that  such  '  Now  let  us  see  what  is  really  known 
mandates  were  a  force  on  conscience,  and  i  about  this  interview.  Dr.  Hough,  its 
not  agreeable  to  the  King’s  other  gracious  chief  subject,  wrote  on  the  evening  of  the 
indulgences.’  How  singularly  unfortunate  day  on  which  it  took  place  a  letter  to  his 
is  Mr.  Macaulay  in  his  authorities  !  ‘Penn,’  cousin,  in  which  he  recited  the  principal 
he  says,  ‘exhorted  the  Fellows  not  to  rely  heads  of  the  discourse,  and  this  account, 
on  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  but  to  sub-  from  one  too  deeply  interested  to  be  im- 
mit,  or  at  least  to  temporise.’  I  defy  Mr.  partial,  and  too  much  excited  to  remem- 
Macaulay  to  give  any  trustworthy  author-  i  her  any  thing  but  what  espt'cially  con- 
ity^  for  this  Macchiavellian  council.  He  ^  cemed  his  own  prospects  and  position, 
wisely  abstains  from  quoting  his  author;  |  is  unfortunately  the  only  existing  authori- 
but  the  curious  reader  will  find  it  in  the  |  ty.  Hunt  wa.s  not  present  at  this  inter¬ 
twelfth  volume  of  the  ‘  State  Trials,’  in  the  ^  view,  and  no  account  of  it  is  preserve*!  in 
shape  of  an  anonymous  letter  which  was  ,  the  Magdalen  College  MSS.  Holden’s 
addressed  by  some  unknown  person,  dur-  |  MS.  letters  in  the  same  library  commence 
ing  the  heat  of  the  dispute,  to  Dr.  Bailey,  i  posterior  to  the  affair  of  Penn  ;  and  Baron 
one  of  the  Fellows.  Bailey,  ‘  from  the  j  Jenner’s  MS.  account  of  the  Visitation  is 
charitable  purpose  ’  of  the  letter,  tho>nght  not  to  be  found.  But  let  ns  take  the 
it  might  have  come  from  Penn;  and  to  authority  we  have,  imperfect  though  it 
ascertain  the  fact,  wrote  a  reply  to  Penn  be,  and  see  what  matter  can  be  (Irawn 
without  signing  his  name,  saying,  that  if  from  it  in  support  of  the  accusation, 
he  were  his  anonymous  correspondent,  he  '  What  says  Hough?  In  the  outset,  in- 
would  know  how  to  address  his  answer.  ;  stead  of  Penn  being  ‘  employed,’  as  Mr. 
Of  course  no  reply  came.  No  man  con-  Macaulay  continues  to  misrepresent  him, 
versant  with  Penn’s  habit  of  writing  could  |  to  solicit  the  Fellows,  it  appears  that  the 
for  an  instant  mistake  it  for  his;  it  com-  Fellows  had  sent  a  deputation  to  him, 
mences,  ‘  Sir’  —  and  the  second  person  consisting  of  Hough  and  the  principal 
plur.al  is  used  throughout.  Nor  is  this  all  members  of  the  college.  Tlieir  conversa- 
the  evidence  against  its  being  written  by  tion  lasted  three  hours ;  the  substance  of 
Penn.  Tlie  contemporary  account  of  these  it  I  have  given  in  the  text  of  the  ninth 
proceedings  has  written,  in  Hunt’s  hand,  chapter  of  the  memoir :  Mr.  Macaulay’s 
on  the  margin  of  this  letter,  the  words —  ’  version  of  it  is  inexact  in  all  its  essential 
‘This  letter  Mr.  Penn  disowned.’  Yet  it  particulars.  ‘He  then  tried  a  gentler 
is  on  the  assumption  that  Penn  actually  tone.’  The  historian  does  not  seem  to 
wrote  this  thrice-proven  spurious  epistle,  I  know  that  two  interviews  took  place,  one 
that  Mr.  Macaulay  has  built  his  most  se-  '  at  Oxford,  the  other  at  Windsor,  with  six 
rious  accusation  !  What  would  be  said  '  weeks  of  an  interval ;  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such  evidence  in  a  court  of  justice  ?  I  except  the  spurious  letter,  that  he  ever 
Surely  the  memories  of  the  illustrious  I  used  other  than  a  gentle  tone.  He  ‘  be- 
dead  are  not  less  precious  than  the  pro-  gan  to  hint  at  a  compromise ;’  the  words 
perty  of  the  living !  Let  me  say,  to  the  |  of  Hough  are — ‘  I  thank  God  he  did  not 
credit  of  Macintosh,  that  he  makes  no  j  so  much  as  offer  at  any  proposal  by  way 
charge  against  Penn  in  this  Oxford  busi-  |  of  accommodation.’  How  reconcile  such 
ness.  Here  Mr.  Macaulay  is  perfectly  ,  statements !  Now  let  us  hear  what  Hough 
original.  5.  Did  Penn  deal  ‘  in  simony  '  says  of  the  simony  and  peijury.  Penn, 
of  a  particularly  disreputable  kind,  and  j  who,  according  to  Swift,  ‘  spoke  agreea- 
use  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt  a  divine  I  bly  and  with  spirit,’  was  always  more  or 
to  perjury’  ?  Mr.  Macaulay  continues  to  I  less  facetious  m  conversation.  Like  his 
represent  him  as  employed  by  the  court ;  father,  he  was  fond  of  a  joke,  and  had  that 
and  having,  as  he  says,  failed  in  his  attempt  !  delight  in  drollery  which  belongs  to  the 
to  terrify  the  collegians  into  obedience,  he  •  highest  natures.  In  this  very  conversa- 
‘  then  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had  an  tion  we  see  how  he  made  his  rhetoric 
interview  with  Hough,  and  with  some  of !  dance — ‘  Christ  Church  is  a  noble  struc- 
the  Fellows,  and  after  many  professions  of !  ture.  University  is  a  pleasant  place,  and 
sympathy  and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at  |  Magdalen  College  is  a  comely  building.* 
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HonjjK,  thonj?h  not  the  most  quick-witted  1 
of  men,  saw  that  he  *  had  a  mind  to  droll 
upon  ns.’  StoKd  and  heavy,  Hough  no 
doubt  reported  the  conversation  honestly, 
so  far  as  he  could  remember  and  under¬ 
stand  it.  To  quote  his  words — ‘  Once  he 
said,  ttmiling^  If  the  Bishop  of  Oxford 
die.  Dr.  Hough  may  be  made  Bishop. 
Wh.it  think  yon  of  that,  gentlemen?’ 
Cradock,  one  of  the  Fellows  present,  took 
up  the  tone  of  plea.santry,  and  replied, 

‘  TTiey  should  be  heartily  glad  of  it — for 
it  would  do  very  well  with  the  presiden¬ 
cy.’  Does  any  one  doubt  that  this  was  a 
mere  plea-santry  ?  Observe,  Penn  had  no 
commission  to  treat  with  the  Fellows — 
that  he  met  them  at  their  own  retjjuest,  to 
consider  how  he  could  serve  their  inter¬ 
ests.  That  Cradock  thought  it  a  joke  is 


evident  from  his  retort.  Had  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  the  bishopric  been  in  earnest,  it 
must  have  been  offered  on  condition  of 
Hough  giving  up  the  presidency  of  his 
college — that  being  the  point  at  issue.  In 
such  a  case,  to  talk  of  the  combination  of 
the  two  offices  would  have  been  insulting 
and  absurd.  Even  Hough  himself,  the 
least  jocular  of  men,  understood  this  re¬ 
mark  as  a  mere  pleasantry,  for  he  instantly 
adds,  ‘  But  I  told  him,  serimuly^  I  had  no 
ambition.’  And  yet  this  innocent  mirth, 
accepted  and  understood  as  such,  by  all 
the  parties  concerned,  after  a  lapse  Oi 
nearly  two  centuries  is  revived  and  tor¬ 
tured  into  a  ground  for  one  of  the  foulest 
accusations  ever  brought  against  an  his¬ 
torical  reputation  !  Is  this  English  His¬ 
tory  ?” 


From  Shwpo's  lUfnzlne. 
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At  FRAjrKFTTRT  on  the  Oder,  in  an 
open  square  called  the  Wilhelm’s  Place, 
there  stood  some  years  ago  a  small  low 
house  between  the  nobler  looking  ones 
which  surrounded  it.  It  contained  only 
two  rooms,  simply,  almost  scantily  fur¬ 
nished,  but  brightened  by  the  spirit  of  sin¬ 
cere  affection  which  reigned  there.  It 
was  September,  1766.  At  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  sat  Frau  von  Rochow,  the  widow  of 
a  brave  officer,  who  had  fallen  gloriously 
for  his  king  and  country  at  the  battle  of 
Kesselsdorf.  Grief  had  turned  her  dark 
hair  grey,  but  the  noble  and  calm  dignity 
of  her  countenance  showed  that  her  strug¬ 
gle  for  resignation  had  not  been  ineffec¬ 
tual.  At  her  feet  sat  her  daughter,  Marie, 
a  girl  of  fifteen  years  old  who  with  a  face 
glowing  with  enthusiasm  was  reading 
aloud  the  history  of  those  troublous  but 
heroic  days.  Her  youngvoice  rose  higher 
and  higher,  as  if  the  words  of  the  narrator 
carried  her  in  the  rear  of  the  Prussian 
troops  on  towards  the  place  where  her 


noble  father  drew  his  last  breath — so  en¬ 
grossed  was  she  by  the  subject,  that  she 
did  not  notice  her  mother’s  eyes  filling 
with  tears  ;  as  she  paused  for  a  moment, 
her  younger  brother  Hans  sprang  to  his 
mother’sside.  “Mother,”  said  he,  “father’s 
sword  hangs  so  high ;  give  it  me  down 
from  the  wall.”  “  But  you  cannot  draw 
it  Hans,  it  is  too  heavy  for  you,”  replied 
his  mother  as  she  nevertheless  took  it 
down  from  its  place  and  put  it  into  his 
hand  ;  “take  care  of  it,  there  is  not  a  spot 
of  rust  on  it.”  “Mother,”  asked  Hans 
again,  “  when  will  the  captain  come,  who 
has  feither’s  squadron  and  say  to  me,  ‘  N  ow 
for  a  soldier’s  coat,  my  boy,’  as  he  says 
sometimes — that  tall  handsome  man,  with 
such  dark  eyes.” 

“  Father’s  eyes  were  just  like  them,” 
said  Marie,  “  you  cannot  remember  them 
so  well ;  but  as  he  went  away  for  the  last 
time,  and  kissed  us  all  round,  I  looked 
into  them  long  and  earnestly  once  more. 
Mother,  I  thii»  father  was  the  best  officer 
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in  the  king’s  army — so  often  dream  of 
him,  and  hmcy  I  see  him  coming  galloping 
across  the  Wilhelm’s  Place,  his  sword  in 
his  hand,  and  all  the  trumpets  blowing.” 

The  mother  rose  quietly  and  left  the 
room. 

“  Do  you  know,  Hans,’’  continued  his 
sister,  “  I  would’nt  say  it  before  mother, 
but  in  my  dreams  &ther  sometimes  kisses 
my  forehead,  and  seems  to  ask  me  with 
his  dark  piercing  eyes.  Does  Hans  follow 
me  yet?  or  Does  my  sword  still  hang  on 
the  wall,  my  fiiithful  horse  still  stand  in  the 
stable  !  and  then  Hans,  I  feel  as  if  I  must 
promise  that  you  should  follow  him  soon. 
Ah !  if  I  could  but  see  you  on  Other’s 
horse,  galloping  along  as  he  did,  all  my 
thoughts  and  hopes  would  follow  you  to 
the  field  where  our  great  king  at  the  head 
of  his  troops  leads  them  on  to  glory.” 

Hans  pressed  a  hearty  kiss  on  his  sister’s 
lips,  as  he  stood  before  her,  the  large  sword 
in  his  hand,  flourishing  it  in  the  air. 

“  Is  not  the  King  now  in  Saxony  with 
his  troops,  and  are  they  not  trying  to  take 
his  kingdom  away  ?  Our  friend  will  soon 
come  to  fetch  me,  and  I  shall  mount  Lizzy 
and  carry  the  standard.” 

“I  will  tell  you  something,”  added 
Marie,  more  shyly,  “  I  have  begim  a  beau¬ 
tiful  piece  of  work  for  you;  I  am  embroid¬ 
ering  a  sash  with  father’s  name  on  it,  and 
when  you  come  back  from  the  battle,  and 
are  an  officer,  it  shall  be  finished  ;  and  you 
shall  wear  it,  in  remembrance  of  him.” 
Hans  pressed  his  father’s  sword  to  his  lips, 
and  threw  his  arms  round  the  neck  of  his 
mother,  who  re-entered  at  that  moment. 

It  was  December,  1757.  The  Prussian 
camp  lay  extended  far  and  wide  near  to 
Parchwitz.  It  was  evening,  the  band 
had  just  ceased  playing,  and  the  ge¬ 
nerals  bent  their  steps  towards  the  King’s 
tent.  He  waited  to  receive  them,  grave 
and  thoughtful;  the  bravery  which  his 
troops  had  evinced,  even  the  splendid  vic¬ 
tory  over  the  French  at  Rossbach,  could 
not  counterbalance  the  danger  in  which 
Silesia  stood.  The  Prince  oi  Bevem  was 
conquered  and  taken  prisoner,  and  on  this 
very  day,  the  second  of  December,  the 
brave  Ziethen  had  brought  back  the  small 
remnant  of  the  defeated  troops  to  the 
King.  Before  the  tent  lay  a  young  Garde 
du  Corps,  not  more  than  fifteen  years  old, 
wrapped  in  his  mantle,  and  idly  dreaming 
away  the  time.  The  evening  air  moved 
the  linen  walls  of  the  royal  tent  to  and 
fro,  so  that  the  young  soldier  could  hear 
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the  voices  wdthin,  and  a  shudder  passed 
over  him,  as  he  recognized  that  of  the 
King  himself^  saying :  “  That  cavalry  re¬ 
giment  which  does  not  charge  into  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  the  moment  command 
is  given,  shall  be  degraded  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  and  made  a  garrison  regiment ;  and 
that  batallion  of  infimtry,  which  begins  to 
flag  in  the  action,  shall  lose  its  standard 
and  all  marks  of  honor — ^but  now,  adieu 
gentlemen,  we  shall  soon  have  routed  the 
enemy,  or  else  we  shall  see  each  other  no 
more.”  Breathless  he  listened  to  this 
speech,  his  cheeks  glowed,  his  breast 
heaved,  the  generals,  who  in  leaving  the 
royal  tent  passed  him,  looked  dowm  with 
wonder  at  nis  burning  countenance. — Still 
he  remained  in  the  same  position,  he  fan¬ 
cied  he  saw  his  father’s  spirit  marching 
over  the  battle-field,  and  his  sister  Marie 
coming  towards  him  with  the  promised 
sash  in  her  hand.  A  hand  was  passed 
over  his  brow,  and  starting  up  he  faced 
his  captain,  the  youthful  hero,  Wacknitz. 
“  Now  Hans,  have  you  nothing  better  to 
do  than  to  sleep  here  before  the  King’s 
tent?  Look  after  the  horses.” 

'  “  I  am  at  your  command.” 

But  the  captain  called  him  back  ag.ain, 
drew  the  son  of  his  lost  friend  near  to  him, 
and  asked,  “  Wliat  is  the  matter  with 
you,  my  boy  ?”  “  I  have  been  listening  to 

the  King,  and  have  seen  my  father,”  was 
the  reply. 

Tlie  next  morning  they  rode  cheerily 
into  Silesia  directly  towards  the  enemy. 
The  whole  army  marched  as  if  on  the 
wings  of  victory,  they  had  not  forgotten 
Rossbach.  The  great  Frederick  in  front 
with  liis  three-cornered  hat  and  stick, 
Grothusen  and  his  Garde  du  Corps  imrae- 
mediately  behind  him,  their  trumpets  blow¬ 
ing  lustily,  and  eagles  on  their  standards  ; 
the  old  sergeant  had  slung  the  kettle-drum 
which  he  had  plundered  at  Rossbach  round 
his  horse’s  neck,  and  drummed  away  as 
if  he  would  split  Hans’  ears,  who  rode 
beside  him.  “  You’ve  not  got  the  finest 
horse  in  the  corps,  boy,”  said  he  to  Hans. 
“You  must  get  a  better  one  from  the 
enemy.” 

“Lizzy  bore  my  father  to  a  hero’s 
death,”  replied  Hans ;  it  seemed  as  if  he 
would  have  added  more,  but  the  old  man 
touched  his  hat  and  crossed  himself  to  the 
honor  of  the  fallen,  and  shook  hands  with 
Hans.  They  rode  only  as  far  as  the 
market-place  at  Neumarkt,  before  the 
loud  voice  of  Grothusen  conunanded  them 
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to  dismoont.  Late  in  the  evening  as  Hans 
lay  by  the  watch-fire,  some  one  came 
quietly  up  to  him.  “  What  do  you  want 
here  so  late,  sergeant?”  “Ensign,  you 
must  come  and  drink  with  me  to  the 
memory  of  your  fiither,  and  then  I’ll  tell 
you  something;  to-morrow  there’ll  be 
plenty  of  work  to  do ;  the  King  they  say  is 
as  merry  as  if  we  had  possession  of  Breslau 
already,  and  the  Austrians  were  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Glatz  mountains.”  And 
as  the  brave  old  man  went  away,  and  Hans 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep,  his  dreams  re¬ 
curred  again,  and  the  sweet  image  of  his 
sister  seemed  beckoning  him  on  to  deeds 
ofglory. 

It  was  still  starlight  in  the  camp,  and 
the  fresh  air  of  a  December  night  was 
blowing  as  the  Garde  du  Corps,  already 
mounted,  took  their  place  on  the  right 
wing  of  the  army,  led  on  by  Ziethen ;  and 
now  all  was  in  order,  the  signal  was 
given  to  march,  the  stars  gradually  gave 
way  to  the  grey  light  of  morning,  the 
shining  waters  of  the  Weistrity  and  Lohe 
could  just  be  discerned  in  the  valleys 
below ;  “  to  the  right,”  sounded  the  strong 
voice  of  the  commander  and  the  glistening 
helmets  took  their  way  towards  the  plain. 
Wacknitz  was  in  front,  heading  on  his 
troops,  just  as  the  sun,  breaking  through 
the  mists,  shone  full  upon  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy — and  now  the  hot  hissing  messen¬ 
gers  of  death,  flying  thick  as  hail-stones 
welcomed  the  Prussians  as  they  began 
the  attack.  Hans  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
affray ;  for  the  firs^  time  in  his  life  he  was 
compelled  to  look  death  coolly  in  the  face, 
and  his  young  heart  shuddered  as  he  did 
so ;  half  unconsciously  he  drew  the  reins  of 
his  horse,  and  the  standard  seemed  about 
to  droop,  as  the  King  on  a  spirited 
charger  rode  past  him,  crying  out :  “Now 
chili&en,  for  God’s  sake  fresh  to  the  work.” 
It  was  as  if  a  fire  were  enkindled  in  Hans’ 
breast,  he  heard  his  father  calling  hi^  he 
saw  his  sister  encouraging  his  half  faintmg 
spirit,  and  murmuring,  “  Marie,  I  will  in¬ 
deed  deserve  your  love,”  he  dashed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fire,  elevating  the 
Prussian  eagle  in  the  very  midst  of  dan¬ 
ger.  Wacknitz  who  had  been  carefully 
observing  the  boy,  smiled  to  see  him  so 
worthily  follouTng  in  his  Other’s  steps, 
and  the  old  sergeant,  a  few  paces  behind 
him,  called  out :  “  I  say,  l^sign,  Lizzy 
steps  out  famously,  but  you  leave  us  ^ 
behind  you.”  A  desperate  attack  of  the 
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cavalry  caused  the  Austrians  to  give  way ; 
they  retreated,  and  the  Prussian  troops 
like  a  rolling  sea  pursued  them,  Hans 
always  pronunent,  and  never  resting  until 
4  o’clocK  struck  firom  the  tower  of  the 
church  at  Leuthen,  and  the  victorious 
army,  fiunt  and  weary  with  the  labors  of 
the  day,  threw  itself  down  to  rest. 

“Now,  Ziethen,”  said  the  King,  as 
fresh  as  if  he  had  not  just  fought  the 
battle  of  Leuthen,  “  give  me  the  quickest 
of  your  Hussars,  and,  Wacknitz,  follow  me 
wi&  your  squadron ;  we  will  take  a  ride 
to  cool  ourselves.  The  Austrians  shall 
not  break  the  bridges  for  us  in  retreating.** 
And  away  they  galloped  in  the  dark 
night,  towards  Lissa. 

“  Ah !  ensign,”  said  the  old  sergeant, 

“  if  my  kettle-drum  were  not  &llen  from 
my  horse’s  neck,  I  would  beat  it  lustily 
now  in  your  honor !” 

“Lizzy  runs  well,  does  she  not?” 
answered  the  young  ensign  merrily. 

At  this  moment  an  old  soldier  raised 
himself  from  his  resting  place  on  the  bat¬ 
tle-field  and  began  to  smg  the  well-known 
hymn,  “Nun  danket  Alle  Gott” — and 
suddenly  the  whole  army  joined  him,  the 
military  music  swelled  the  song,  the  melo¬ 
dy  rose  high  and  holy  in  the  still  night  air, 
like  a  blessing  firom  God  upon  the  oloody 
harvest.  Hans  heard  it  m  the  distance, 
and  it  filled  his  heart  with  solemn,  grateful 
thoughts  long  after  its  sound  had  died 
away,  for  they  rode  quickly  after  ^the 
King,  but  close  behind  him  was  the 
standard  bom*  by  the  young  ensign. 
From  the  windows  of  the  castle  at  Lissa 
shone  the  lights  kindled  for  the  hasty 
meal  of  the  retreating  Austrian  generals. 
Noise  and  confusion  was  in  the  streets. 
Favored  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  the 
Great  Frederick  crossed  the  drawbridge, 
calling  out,  “Gentlemen  follow  me,  I  know 
the  way.”  Only  a  few  had  been  able  to 
keep  pace  with  the  King;  in  the  courtyard 
of  tne  castle  a  shot  whizzed  close  to  his 
face,  but  the  hand  which  held  the  gun  was 
dashed  aside  by  Hans  who  received  the 
shot  in  his  side.  Frederick  strode  into 
the  hall,  knocked  with  his  stick  on  the 
table,  and  wished  the  astonished  Austrian 
generals  and  officers  a  “good  evening.” 
Like  ghosts  they  disappeared  fi-om  me 
castle  and  town,  and  as  the  King  turned 
round  to  look  after  his  followers,  Hans, 
the  ensign,  fell  back  exhausted  by  loss  of 
blood  from  his  wound.  The  King  took 
his  own  sash,  and  bound  up  the  boy’s 
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rition  of  John  Law  was  not  fixed  on  a  snf- 
ficiently  lofty  pedestal  to  stand  the  fasti¬ 
dious  criticism  of  a  people  who  were  the 
most  aristocratic  in  Europe,  down  to  the 
period  of  reaction,  when  it  became  a  sin 
against  democracy  to  speak  of  a  Regent 
and  Comptroller-general.  M.  Cochutsays: 
“  Etait-il  on  non  gentilhomme  ?”  a  ques¬ 
tion  which,  he  says,  caused  much  serious 
and  determined  debate  at  one  time,  and 
is  not  writhout  its  interest  now.  Tlie  fiwt 
is,  that  he  was  in  the  position  which  we 
BO  well  understand  in  this  country,  but 
which  foreigners  can  not  comprehend — 
where  a  person  is  a  gentleman  or  not,  just 
as  he  possesses,  or  is  deficient  in,  certain 
qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  promoted 
by  certain  petty  indefinable  social  advan¬ 
tages.  To  those  who  choose  to  believe 
in  him  as  a  gentleman,  he  was  Law  de 
Lauriston,  with  a  significant  patronymic 
title,  while  his  enemies  could  say,  that  an^’ 


there  is  something  peculiarly  adapted  to 
their  ardent  taste  in  its  meteoric  character. 
Every  historian  who  tells  them  the  history 
of  the  regency,  from  Voltaire  to  Sismondi, 
braces  himself  up  to  the  fiill  tension  of  his 
powers  of  description  and  excitation  as  he 
wproaches  the  great  Mississippi  scheme. 
But  it  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  popularity  of  the  subject 
that  we  should  be  able  to  pick  up  for  a 
couple  of  firanos,  in  the  French  Railway ' 
Library,  (the  Bibliotheqne  des  Chemins-de- 
fer,)  an  amusin^olume,  called  Law — son 
Sysieme  et  »onMpoque^  par  P.  A.  Cochut. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  the  French  his¬ 
torians  are  not  always  complimentary  to 
the  pilot  of  that  storm.  They  had  many 


provocations  to  attack  him,  and  he  offered 
m  the  conditions  by  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded,  many  avenues  of  attack.  If  a 
nation  will  submit  to  feel  grateful  for  the 
services  of  a  foreigner — a  rare  occurrence 
— ^it  will  never  patiently  endure  injuries 
or  calamities  at  ^  han^.  The  social  po- 


man  rich  enough  to  buy  an  estate  in  Bri¬ 
tain  could  call  his  land  and  himself  by 
what  name  he  pleased ;  or  even,  like  that 
ingenious  historian  who  called  himself 
Monteith  de  Salmonet,  in  honor  of  his 
fiither’s  trade  as  a  fisherman,  create  a  ter- 
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ritorial  title  ont  of  nothing.  He  wag  an 
E<linburgh  silversmith,  which  sounded  ill 
abroad,  but  had  little  significancy  here.  I 
As  in  some  other  trades,  it  did  not  tell 
whether  its  owner  was  a  mere  retailer,  or 
a  merchant  who  dealt  in  large  affairs,  and 
was  more  likely  than  a  provincial  squire 
to  be  a  gentleman.  He  might  be  a  mere 
vendor  of  tooth-picks  and  pencil-cases; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  be  a  large 
dealer  in  bullion  and  money,  whose  trans¬ 
actions  affected  the  monetary  system  in 
his  country.  Geor^  Heriot,  his  prede¬ 
cessor  in  his  profession,  married  into  the 
titled  family  of  Rosebery  ;  and  Law  mar¬ 
ried,  without  apparently  any  consciousness 
of  inequality,  tlie  Lady  Catherine,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Banbury  ;  while,  in  the 
days  of  his  pride  and  power,  the  house  of 
Argyll  was  glad  to  claim  kindred  with 
him,  through  his  mother,  who  was  a 
Campbell. 

After  his  fall,  it,  was,  however,  omi¬ 
nously  remarked  against  him  that,  even 
during  the  height  of  that  pride  and  power, 
one  fellow-countrymen  kept  at  haughty 
distance  from  him.  This  was  Lord  Stair, 
the  British  ambassador ;  the  man  who  by 
his  firmness,  courage,  and  sagacity,  was 
the  first  to  restore  the  influence  of  Eng¬ 
land  on  the  Continent,  where  it  had  greatly 
decayed  since  the  time  when  his  country¬ 
man  Lockhart  represented  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  We  mi^t  have  here,  were  there 
not  richer  materials  at  hand,  no  mean  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  eminent  Scot  abroad,  but  we 
only  notice  Lord  Stair,  parenthetically,  to 
say  that  his  enmity  to  Law  was  on  public 
grounds,  not  on  private  or  social.  He 
thought  at  one  time  that  the  schemer  was 
likely  to  make  France  too  powerful  a  rival 
in  trade  and  colonization  to  England.  He 
thought  subsequently  that  the  system  was 
to  ruin  a  country  which  he  wished  to  see 
kept  under  the  level  of  Britain,  but  not 
utterly  destroyed.  He  adhered  to  his  op¬ 
position  with  honorable  firmness,  alike  dis¬ 
daining  the  allurements  of  advantageous 
allocations  which  had  brought  over  the 
greatest  men  in  France,  and  coolly  defy¬ 
ing  the  threats  of  his  own  court,  which, 
protesting  that  it  could  not  afford  to  be 
offensive  to  so  great  a  man  as  the  Comp¬ 
troller-general,  threatened  to  recall  him. 
On  the  whole,  it  was  a  sight  flattering  to 
the  pride  of  Scotland,  to  see  in  this  con¬ 
spicuous  arena  two  of  her  sons  rising  so 
high  above  the  level  of  all  around  them, 
and  bidding  each  other  stem  defiance. 


each  from  the  standard  of  his  own  fixed 
principles. 

But  leaving  the  question  of  Law’s  fam¬ 
ily  and  social  position  where  we  found  it, 
let  us  cast  a  glance  on  a  few  of  those  inci¬ 
dental  characteristics  of  the  greatness  of 
his  talents,  the  boldness  of  his  policy,  and 
the  vastness  of  his  influence,  which  are 
shown  to  us  by  the  results  of  late  inqui¬ 
ries.  It  is  a  historical  vulgarism  to  speak 
of  this  man  as  a  gambling  adventurer, 
capable  only  of  imposing  on  a  confiding 
public  with  a  glittering  and  hollow  plan 
for  making  money.  Au  adventurer  per¬ 
haps  he  must  be  admitted  to  have  been, 
but  in  the  sense  in  which  Caesar,  Arteveld, 
Wolsey,  and  Napoleon  were  adventurers. 
He  was  a  statesman  who  looked  iar  into 
the  distant  future  for  the  results  of  all  his 
acts — an  erring  statesman  if  you  will, 
but  still  a  gfSat  one.  He  firmly  believed 
that  he  would  ndse  up  in  France  a  power 
that  would  straggle  with  and  put  down 
the  waxing  commercial  greatness  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Nor  can  we  well  charge  the  project 
as  criminally  unpatriotic.  Scotland  and 
England  had  not  been  so  long  in  union  as 
to  leel  themselves  one  people ;  and  when 
Law  threw  his  interests  into  another  na¬ 
tion,  the  old  ally  of  Scotland,  he  did  what 
in  his  father’s  day  would  have  been  deemed 
an  act  of  patriotism.  In  the  course  of  a 
series  of  letters  to  the  English  court,  full 
of  alarming  prognostications,  we  find  the 
British  ambassador  saying:  “You  must 
henceforth  look  upon  Law  as  the  first  min¬ 
ister,  whose  daily  discourse  is  that  he  will 
raise  France  to  a  greater  height  than  ever 
she  was,  on  the  ruins  of  England  and 
Holland.”  And  again :  **  He  in  all  his  dis¬ 
course  pretends  he  will  set  France  much 
higher  than  ever  she  was  before,  and  put 
her  in  a  condition  to  ^ve  the  law  to  all 
Europe ;  that  he  can  ruin  the  trade  of 
England  and  Holland  whenever  he  pleases; 
that  he  can  break  our  bank  whenever  he 
has  a  mind,  and  our  East-India  Company. 
He  said  publicly  the  other  day  at  his  own 
t.'ible  when  Lord  Londonderry  was  present, 
that  there  was  but  one  great  kingdom  in 
Eurtme,  and  one  great  town — and  that 
was  rVance  and  Paris.  He  told  Pitt  that 
he  would  bring  down  our  East-India  stock ; 
and  entered  into  articles  with  him  to  sell 
him,  at  twelve  months  hence,  £100,000  of 
stock  at  11  per  cent  under  the  current 
price.  You  may  imagine  what  we  have 
to  apprehend  from  a  man  of  this  temper, 
who  makes  no  scruple  to  declare  such 
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views,  and  who  will  have  all  the  power 
and  all  the  influence  at  this  court.”*  Such 
passages  have  not  inaptly  been  compared 
with  the  boastings  of  Napoleon  when  he 
issued  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees. 

We  are  not  going  to  undertake  the 
Quixotic  task  of  vindicating  the  Mississippi 
scheme  when  we  say,  that  there  was  more 
soundness  in  Law’s  proposals  than  the 
world  has  been  disposed  to  concede  to 
one  who  was  unfortunate,  and  that  many 
of  the  calamitous  results  were  caused  by 
their  not  obtaining  fair  play.  They  were 
subjected  to  that  “  ergoism,”  as  it  is  aptly 
terme(^  of  the  French,  which  makes  them 
drive  every  opinion  ruthlessly  to  its  ut¬ 
most  logical  conclusion — that  spirit  so  well 
exemplified  in  Robespierre,  when  it  was 
said  that  he  would  slay  one  half  of  man¬ 
kind  to  get  the  other  half  to  follow  his 
principles  of  rigid  virtue.  Hence  what¬ 
ever  Law  commenced  was  carried  out  to 
its  utmost  extreme ;  and  when  there  arose 
the  faintest  reactive  misgiving,  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  complicated  structure  were  at 
once  kicked  away,  and  the  whole  toppled 
down  in  ruin. 

In  Law’s  politico-economical  works  there 
are  many  views  of  undisputed  soundness. 
His  ideas  of  the  nature  of  metallic  money 
correspond  with  the  prevalent  political 
economy  of  the  present  day.  He  seems, 
indeed,  to  have  been  the  first  to  disperse 
the  theory,  entertained  by  Locke  and 
many  others,  that  the  precious  metals  are 
endowed,  by  the  general  consent  of  man¬ 
kind,  with  an  imaginary  value ;  and  he 
shows  that  their  universal  employment  as 
a  circulating  medium  depends  on  their  real 
value,  arising  from  their  ornamental  and 
portable  character,  their  indestructibility, 
and,  above  all,  the  nearly  uniform  amount 
of  labor  that  it  ever  costs  to  bring  them 
into  the  market.  His  notion  of  the  real 
value  of  the  precious  metals  was  the  anti- 
nome,  as  it  were,  of  liLs  view  that  their 
cost  prevented  the  supply  of  money  in  suf¬ 
ficient  abundance ;  that  they  were  too  dear, 
in  short,  and  ought  to  be  discarded  for  a 
cheaper  and  more  prolific  medium.  The 
main  tenor  of  his  theory  was,  that  when  a  \ 
country  is  exhausted  it  can  only  be  resus¬ 
citated  by  an  infusion  of  fresh  financial 
blood  in  the  shape  of  easy  issues  of  money. 
Voltaire,  in  his  Age  of  Louis  XV,^  testi¬ 
fies  that,  in  the  end,  it  was  successful,  and 
that,  through  all  the  misery  and  ruin  she 


endured,  the  country  was  the  better  for 
the  Mississippi  scheme,  deriving  from  it 
an  elasticity  of  movement  which  led  her 
on  to  subsequent  prosperity.  Many  peo¬ 
ple  will  doubt  this  view  ;  but  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  Law’s  scheme  was  consi¬ 
dered  by  the  French  themselves  so  funda¬ 
mentally  sound  that  they  virtually  repeated 
it  in  the  celebrated  issue  of  assignats  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution. 

The  utter  prostration  of  the  patient’s 
condition  when  the  new  physician  took 
her  in.hand,  is  not  to  be  conceived.  Louis 
XIV.  with  his  costly  triumphs,  and  the  dire 
vengeance  taken  for  them,  had  left,  the 
country  destitute  of  ships,  of  commerce, 
of  agnculture,  of  money,  of  hope  itself. 
There  had  just  been  a  savage  hunting-down 
of  farmers-general,  monopolists,  and  other 
persons  w’ho  were  supposed  to  have  en¬ 
riched  themselves  at  the  public  expense. 
But  the  slaughter  and  pillage  of  a  few  mil¬ 
lionaires  would  not  make  up  for  the  pros¬ 
tration  of  enterprise  and  industry.  The 
foreigner  who  offered  to  cure  these  consti¬ 
tutional  disorders  was  no  nameless  and 
needy  wanderer.  He  was  a  favorite  among 
the  European  courts,  where  he  had  daz¬ 
zled  the  eyes  of  the  smaller  monarchs 
•with  visions  which  they  sighed  to  reflect 
that  they  had  not  ready  capital  sufficient 
to  realize.  He  is  described  as  very  hand¬ 
some,  very  accomplished,  and  of  marvel¬ 
lously  fascinating  address.  Moie  than  all, 
he  did  not  come  empty-handed,  lie  was 
in  possession  of  a  sum  said  to  be  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  in  English  money, 
which,  -with  his  usual  sangume  impetuo¬ 
sity,  he  threw  into  his  owm  scheme,  and 
there  lost.  He  was  accused  of  having 
realized  this  money  at  the  gaming-table. 
No  doubt  Law  gamed  ;  it  was  a  prevalent 
•vice  of  the  day,  only  too  congenial  to 
a  temperament  so  vivacious  and  suscepti¬ 
ble.  But  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever 
condescended  to  petty  di^ipated  gambling, 
his  practices  had  more  of  the  character  of 
stock-jobbing.  He  played  with  princes 
and  ministers,  that  he  might  strengthen 
his  hand  to  hold  a  political  part  in  Euro¬ 
pean  history ;  and  he  was  rather  too  suc¬ 
cessful  in  accomplishing  his  object. 

Our  readers  are  not  to  expect  from  us 
a  history  of  “  the  System,”  and  we  shall 
here  notice  only  those  incidents  of  violent 
oscillation,  which  show  how  remorselessly 
the  complex  plans  of  the  ingenious  spe¬ 
culator  were  dashed  backwards  or  for¬ 
wards,  according  to  the  prevalent  humor 
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or  panic  of  the  moment.  When  he  had 
gathered  together  the  threads  of  all  the 
various  funds  and  projects  which  were 
absorbed  within  the  mighty  “  System,”  it 
was  announced  that  the  companjr  could 
pay  200  livres  on  the  shares  which  had 
cost  1000  livres.  This  was  20  per  cent — 
a  very  pretty  dividend,  which,  with  inter¬ 
est  at  4  per  cent,  made  each  thousand 
livres’  share  worth  6000.  But  the  public 
would  not  leave  them  at  this  humble  ngure ; 
and  though  there  was  no  promise  of  a 
prospective  enlargement  of  the  already 
enormously  enhanced  dividend,  they  bade 
them  up,  in  the  mad  contests  so  often 
described  by  historians,  until  thepr  reached 
10,000  livres ;  an  increase  in  their  original 
value  of  900  per  cent.  The  impetuosity 
with  which  the  Actions  rose  was  such, 
that  ere  two  men  could  conclude  a  bargain 
for  sale  with  the  utmost  possible  rapidity, 
a  difference  of  some  thousands  of  livres 
had  arisen  in  the  value  of  the  article  sold ; 
and  in  this  way,  messengers  who  were  sent 
to  buy  stock  at  eight  thousand,  for  instance, 
found  that,  if  they  could  but  linger  a  few 
minutes  at  the  mart,  the  stock  would  rise 
to  nine  thousand,  and  they  might  pocket 
the  difference. 

There  has  been  wild  enough  work  of 
this  sort  in  our  own  country;  but  the 
peculiarity  of  the  great  French  system 
was,  that  whenever  the  popular  mania  took 
a  particular  direction,  tne  government 
beckoned  it,  urged  it — nay,  coerced  it — 
on  to  the  utmost  extreme.  The  public 
mind  was  so  well  saturated  with  Law’s 
aversion  to  the  precious  metals  and  pref¬ 
erence  for  paper  money,  that  for  once  gold 
became  a  drug  in  the  market.  People 
who  chose  mij^t  hoard  it,  but  none,  save 
a  few  eccentric  exceptions  to  the  prevail¬ 
ing  opinions,  then  wished  to  hoard.  All 
were  under  a  sort  of  trading  fever ;  they 
must  be  speculating  and  increasing  their 
wealth ;  and  with  so  worthless  a  thing  as 
gold  there  was  no  use  of  trading,  for  no 
one  would  take  it.  Thus,  to  the  eminent 
satisfaction  of  the  leaders  of  opinion,  the 
precious  metals  were  rapidly  streaming 
out  of  the  kingdom  into  countries  still  so 
benighted  as  to  deem  them  worthy  of 
possession.  Still  there  were  a  few — a  very 
tew  —  people  of  sceptical  and  saturnine 
temperament,  who,  distrusting  the  “  Sys¬ 
tem,”  were  suspected  of  having  secret 
hoards  of  the  precious  metal  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  This  was  a  sort  of  treason  against 
the  system,  and  must  not  be  permitted. 


Accordingly,  that  celebrated  eilict  was 
issued,  that  no  person  or  corporation  could 
legally  possess  more  than  600  livres  in 
specie,  whether  it  were  in  coined  money 
or  in  the  shape  of  plate  or  ornaments.  A 
sort  of  insane  aversion  to  the  precious 
metals — a  simple  desire  to  put  them  out 
of  existence  —  is  the  best  account  that 
history  gives  of  this  affair.  But  we  can 
suppose  that  the  design  of  Law  himself 
was  to  bring  the  bullion  into  his  bank,  and 
make  a  metallic  basis,  somewhat  on  Sir 
Robert  Peel’s  systen^  for  his  paper  cur¬ 
rency.  Bullion  did,  in  feet,  flow  into  the 
bank,  to  the  extent,  in  three  week,  of  44 
millions  of  livres — about  6^  millions  ster¬ 
ling  ;  but  it  passed  through  as  from  a  sieve, 
not  apparently  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
the  regret  of  the  Regent  and  his  courtiers. 

The  dilapidation  which  the  law  of  con¬ 
fiscation  created  among  the  family  plate 
in  the  great  houses  may  easily  be  imagmed ; 
but  such  a  trifling  inconvenience  was  not 
to  be  permitted  to  impede  the  onward 
progress  of  the  system.  The  law  was 
carried  out  with  rigor  and  cruelty.  The 
police  were  directed  to  make  domiciliary 
idsits,  and  the  informer  received  one  half 
of  the  forfeited  treasure.  It  would  appear, 
from  an  anecdote,  that  whoever  had  served 
the  public  by  denouncing  a  bullion-keeper, 
might  retain  what  he  had  so  worthily 
acejmred.  One  day  the  President  Lambert 
de  V  armon  appeared  before  the  chief  of 
police,  and  stated  that  he  was  prepared  to 
denounce  a  criminal  possessed  of  6000 
livres  in  gold.  The  chief  was  shocked 
somewhat;  he  thought  the  rage  for  de¬ 
nunciation  was  spreading  far  indeed,  when 
so  amiable  and  excellent  a  man  lyas  in¬ 
fected  by  it.  “  Whom  was  he  to  de¬ 
nounce  ?” — himself.  He  knew  no  other 
way  of  saving  a  moiety  of  his  fortime. 

As  part  of  his  grand  project  for  resus¬ 
citating  France,  and  lifting  her  to  a  height 
of  greatness  far  above  that  achieved  by 
the  great  monarch  who  had  just  passed 
to  his  account.  Law  proposed  to  carry  out 
the  greater  portion  of  those  intern^  re¬ 
forms  which  France  has  subsequently 
adopted;  having  effected  some  of  them  by 
peacefid  degrees,  and  others  by  sudden 
violence.  But  the  relentless  vehemence 
with  which  the  government  proposed  im¬ 
mediately  to  enforce  all  these  radical 
changes,  effectually  defeated  them.  It 
was  part  of  his  plan  to  abolish  the  infemous 
corvee,  with  all  the  multitudinous  feudal 
taxes,  and  to  establish  a  capitation  and 
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property  tax.  Donbtlew  the  exemptions 
enjoyed  by  the  nobility  would  have  been 
swept  away  before  the  paper  hurricane  as 
they  fell  in  the  great  day  of  sacrifices  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
the  government  again  was  not  to  impede 
the  system  on  so  trifling  a  consideration ; 
but  the  reaction  postponed  the  sacrifice 
for  half  a  century.  Farther,  Law  anti¬ 
cipated  the  beneficent  policy  of  Turgot, 
in  a  proposal  to  abolish  the  provincial 
restrictions  and  monopolies  which  inter¬ 
rupted  the  trade  of  the  country,  and  made 
Frenchmen  strangers  to  each  other.  He 
had  a  vast  colonization  scheme,  which  was 
to  serve  two  objects.  It  was  to  raise  up 
a  French  empire  in  America,  which,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi, 
should  radiate  thence  and  pervade  the 
whole  of  the  western  hemisphere.  It  was 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  means  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  damaged  and  surplus  population 
of  France,  and  sweetening  the  blood  of 
the  country. 

No  sooner  was  the  scheme  proposed 
than  the  government  plunged  into  it  with 
its  wonted  impetuosity.  On  the  morning 
of  the  19th  September,  1719,  the  bells  of 
St.  Martin  gave  forth  a  wedding-peal ;  it 
was  no  mere  private  joy-peal,  but  some¬ 
thing  that  might  announce  a  royal  wedding 
or  some  other  important  ceremony.  All 
the  people  are  on  the  alert ;  and  behold 
there  wind  through  the  street  one  hundred 
and  eighty  damsels,  dressed  in  white,  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  each  attended  by  a 
bridegroom  suitably  apparelled.  They 
move  onwards  with  signal  regularity  and 
precision  ;  and  no  wonder  —  they  are 
chained  together  with  iron  fetters,  and  on 
each  side  of  them  marches  a  file  of  mus- 
queteers.  These  are  the  female  convicts 
of  the  prison  of  St.  Martin  des  Champs, 
each  mated  with  a  suitable  husband  from 
one  of  the  other  prisons,  and  the  whole 
are  to  be  shipped  ofir  to  form  an  earthly 
paradise  in  the  West.  It  had  been  well 
had  matters  stopped  with  the  prisons;  but 
a  kind  of  emigration  rapacity  seized  upon 
the  government.  They  looked  around 
with  greedy  eyes,  finding  this  or  that 
damaged  part  of  the  population,  and  im¬ 
mediately  amputating  it  for  removal.  It 
was  as  if  a  universal  press-gang  were 
abroad.  People  hid  themselves,  and  were 
dragged  forth  from  their  hiding-places, 
lodged  in  some  prison,  and  marched  down 
in  chains  to  a  vessel.  At  Rochelle  a  gang 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  women  fell  on 


their  keepers  and  tore  them.  The  guard 
fired  on  the  Amazons,  killing  six  and 
wounding  many  others.  At  the  same 
time  the  wildest  exaggerations  were  pub¬ 
lished,  to  encourage  voluntary  emigration. 
Some  deep  politicians  thought  it  would 
assist  the  progress  of  French  aggrandise¬ 
ment  in  the  West,  and  make  the  Parisian 
Empire  that  was  to  cover  the  New  Hemi- 
^here  arise  more  rapidly,  were  some 
French  blood  infused  into  the  native  royal 
races  of  North- America.  Accordingly 
the  Queen  of  Missouri  was  induced  to 
come  to  Paris  to  select  a  husband.  The 
fortunate  object  of  her  choice  was  a  stal¬ 
wart  sergeant  in  the  G  uards,  named  Dubois. 
A  disagreeable  condition  said  to  be  attached 
to  the  new  dignity  probably  impeded 
more  distinguished  canditlates.  The 
Queen  of  Missouri,  being  a  Daughter  of 
the  Sun,  was  entitled  to  cut  off  her  hus¬ 
band’s  head  if  he  displeased  her ;  and 
rumor  went  that  Dubois  the  First  actu¬ 
ally  suffered  the  penalty  of  this  rigid  dis¬ 
cipline.  But  all  distinct  record  of  his  fate 
was  lost  in  the  tangled  mixture  of  wild 
adventures  encountered  by  the  thousands 
who  were  unshipped  on  the  desert  shore 
—shovelled,  as  it  were,  into  a  strange 
land  swarming  with  savages,  and  left  there 
to  struggle  for  life  and  food. 

The  government  was  ready  to  do  any 
thing  —  to  banish  the  Parliament  from 
Paris — to  hang  a  member  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  Europe — to  confiscate  for¬ 
tunes  and  abolish  powers  and  privileges — 
if  it  appeared  that  the  act  was  likely  to 
have  tne  faintest  efficiency  in  establishing 
the  universal  dominion  of  “  the  System.” 
In  the  same  manner,  when  the  first  breath 
was  blown  on  it,  instead  of  leaving  it  to 
struggle  on  or  die  naturally,  they  turned 
on  it  and  rent  it.  The  first  symptom  of 
alarm  was  the  high  price  of  commoilities. 
They  mounted,  though  not  by  such  ex¬ 
travagant  leaps,  as  rapidly  as  the  value  of 
the  Actions,  doubling,  trebling,  and  quad¬ 
rupling.  This  was  just  the  natural  effect 
of  an  excessive  and  valueless  currency.  If 
the  government  could  have  reducea  that 
currency  by  buying  it  in,  they  might  have 
made  it  rather  more  appropriate  to  its  ob¬ 
ject.  But  short,  violent  remedies  were  the 
rule  under  the  Regent’s  government,  and 
a  decree  was  issued  reducing  the  nominal 
value  of  notes  to  one  half  It  reduced 
their  actual  value  to  nothing.  They  were 
something  to  be  got  rid  of  on  any  term.s. 

Had  the  French  Revolution  taken  place 
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before  the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  hutorians 
bad  been  pawed  upon  John  Law,  they 
would  have  found  no  true  bill  againat  him, 
but,  after  the  laudable  &ahion  of  Engliah 
grand-juries,  would  have  vented  round 
Opinions  on  all  the  defects  in  public  affaua 
which  had  rendered  their  assembling  to¬ 
gether  necessary.  To  have  made  all  the 
madness  of  those  times  was  beyond  the 
capacity  of  human  being,  however  malig¬ 
nantly  he  were  inclined.  There  is  indeed 
throughout  all  the  narratives  of  the  affiiir 
a  signal  and  almost  appalling  parallelism 
with  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  great 
Revolution.  It  looks  as  if  the  longdatent 
disease  had  endeavored  to  break  out,  but 
had  been  thrown  back  into  the  constitution 
to  gather  power  and  malignity.  There 
was  much  dire  misery  among  the  humbler 
people,  and  many  who  belonged  to  the 
comfortable  classes,  whose  dissatis&ctions 
are  generally  supposed  to  proceed  less 
from  destitution  tmui  unsatisfied  ambition, 
felt  the  gripe  of  hunger  and  the  want  of  a 
roof.  Anud  all  this  misery,  and  at  the 
times  when  it  was  at  its  very  worst,  it  was 
noticed  by  thonghtfiil  bystanders,  as  it 
afterwards  was  noticed  during  the  Reign 
of  Terror,  that  the  theatres  never  were  so 
well  filled,  or  all  the  usual  novelties  of 
Paris  so  eagerly  pursued.  Frondes  and 
mots  aboimded,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
ruin  which  fell  on  thousands  was  improved 
in  multitudinous  pasquinades,  such  as : 

“  Lundi,  j’achetai  des  actions, 

Mardi,  je  gagnai  des  millions, 

Mercredi,  j’omai  mon  manage, 

Jeudi,  je  pris  un  equipage, 

Vendr^i,  je  m’en  fis  au  bal, 

£t  Samedi  k  rhApital.” 

Along  with  this  well  and  ill-timed  gayety, 
crime  increased  rapidly;  at  all  events  it 
was  supposed  to  increase.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  appears  to  have  been  too  deeply 
absorbed  otherwise,  to  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  The  bodies  of  the  murdered  seem, 
however,  to  have  been  thought  worth 
counting,  and  they  were  so  niunerous  as 
abundantly  to  alarm  the  living. 

On  one  occasion,  the  thousands  of  Paris 
gathered  in  insurrection,  carrying  with 
them  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
killed  in  the  crush  before  the  bank.  They 
sang: 

i  “  Franfsis,  la  bravure  vous  manque, 

Vous  6te8  pleins  d’aveuglement ; 

Pendre  Law  avec  le  R^^nt, 

[  £t  vous  emparer  de  la  Banque, 

*  C’est  I’afiaire  d’un  moment 
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they  rushed  <m  the  palace,  just  as  their 
grandchildren  did  on  the  renowned  tenth 
of  August.  So  fitr  as  history  speaks,  archi¬ 
tecture  seems  to  have  postponed  the  catas¬ 
trophe.  The  old  Pal^  Royal  was  a  vast 
smiare  or  place,  bordered  by  straight  lines 
of  high,  many-windowed  houses.  These 
had  gradually  been  filled  with  soldiers. 
Thus  when  the  mob  came  to  the  point  of 
attack,  they  found  themselves  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  wluch  the  military  have  so  fre¬ 
quently  found  themselves  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  surrounded  by  buildings  garrisoned 
by  the  enemy. 

While  the  wheel  of  fortune  thus  revolv¬ 
ed  amid  storm  and  fire,  there  was,  so  far  as 
we  can  infer  frmn  history,  in  the  conduct 


tv  calnmess.  He  was  the  most  wonderful 
if  not  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  world ; 
and  the  humiliations  imdergcme  by  the 
greatest  people  France  to  propitiate 
him,  call  op  a  blush  for  human  nature.  It 
was  scoffingly  said  of  him  that  he  gave  a 
blandly  condescending  reception  to  his 
countryman,  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  but  the 
duke  was  a  mere  provincial  respectability 
beside  the  triumphant  Comptroller-genu- 
ral,  and  he  knew  it.  To  others  of  his 
countrymen  of  very  humble  rank.  Law 
appears  to  have  been  kind  and  affable. 
He  stands  entirely  free  from  the  taint  of 
mercenary  prememtation.  He  could  have 
fortified  himself  by  investments  to  any  ex¬ 
tent  in  England,  and  many  other  places, 
had  not  his  faith  or  his  allegiance  bound 
him  to  his  owm  system.  WTien  it  broke 
he  scattered  every  thin^  from  him,  as  one 
to  whom  the  preservation  of  a  mere  pri¬ 
vate  fortune  was  felt  as  infinitely  despica¬ 
ble.  There  was  perhaps  something  more 
of  recklessness  than  of  virtue  in  this ;  yet 
it  would  have  been  more  painful  to  have 
found  him  in  search  of  some  little  prize  for 
himself  among  the  ruins.  While  the 
house  was  falling  he  was  often  exposed  to 
personal  danger,  and  he  gained  respect  by 
his  haughty  defiance  of  it.  Once  he  seems 
to  have  lost  his  temper.  A  mob  following 
his  carriage  with  fierce  cries,  he  stepped 
out  and  ^ed  them,  saying,  “Vous  etes 
des  canailles,”  and  walked  on.  “  Soit,”  says 
M.  Cochnt,  “  que  le  mot  se  fiit  perdu  dans 
le  tumulte,  soit  qn’un  majestueux  sang¬ 
froid  eut  impose  a  la  multitude,  I’Ecossais 

Sut  gagner  le  Palais-Royal  smis  accident.” 

Tot  so  with  the  coachman.  He,  inspired 
with  sympathetic  fervor,  repeated  his 
master’s  scornful  epithet,  and  the  canaille, 
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in  consequence,  tore  him  from  his  seat,  and 
stamped  him  to  death,  while  they  broke 
the  carriage  in  pieces.  The  Premier-Pre¬ 
sident  de  Mesme,  who  beheld  this  little  in¬ 
cident,  acooired  much  fiune  by  relating  it 
to  his  brethren,  thus : 

“  Messieurs,  messieurs,  bonne  nonvelle. 

La  carosse  de  Law  est  reduit  en  cannelle.” 

In  the  fictions,  and  perhaps  in  the  reali¬ 
ties  of  the  East,  when  the  lavorite  of  the 
caliph,  who  has  sprung  from  nothing,  for¬ 
gets  himself  in  his  overweening  pride,  and 
abuses  the  royal  confidence,  he  is  at  once 
hurled  from  ms  height  of  power,  and  sits 
a  beggar  at  the  comer  of  the  market-place, 
to  bear  the  gibes  and  cuffs  of  those  who 
used  to  court  him.  In  like  manner  the 
popular  conception  of  John  Law  is,  that, 
when  his  meteoric  fiight  was  over,  he  be¬ 
came  extinguished  to  sight  in  some  jewel¬ 
ler’s  stall  or  petty  gambling-house.  But 
he  was  still  a  personage,  carrying  about 
him  the  faded  lustre  of  a  deposed  prince ; 
or,  perhaps,  more  fitly  spewing,  the  re¬ 
pute  of  a  fallen  minister,  of  whom  it  is  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  he  may  rise  again. 
As  he  left  France  his  carriage  was  follow- 
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ed  by  another  in  hot  pursuit.  It  contain¬ 
ed,  not  an  officer  of  justice,  but  M.  Pressy, 
the  agent  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia — come 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  great  financier  for 
the  adjustment  of  the  pecuniary  affairs  of 
the  empire ;  but  the  Ex-Comptroller-gene- 
ral  does  not  appear  to  have  encouraged 
the  proposal.  Alberoni  went  to  Venice 
to  meet  him,  and  for  some  time  he  carried 
about  in  his  wanderings  a  sort  of  shifting 
levee  of  ministers  and  petty  princes.  De¬ 
siring  to  return  to  Britain,  Sir  John  Nor¬ 
ris,  who  commanded  the  Baltic  fleet, 
thought  it  due  to  so  eminent  a  person  to 
give  him  a  passage  in  the  admiral’s  own 
ship.  The  courtesy  with  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  received  him  created  some  excite¬ 
ment  in  the  Opposition ;  and  the  last  time 
when  Law’s  name  was  brought  conspi¬ 
cuously  before  the  world,  was  in  a  debate 
in  the  House  of  Lords. 

We  had  it  in  view  to  have  concluded 
this  paper  with  some  notices  of  Scotsmen 
who  have  obtained  great  diplomatic  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  German  and  northern  courts 
about  the  middle  of  last  century ;  but  the 
precept  of  “Do  unto  others”  has  made  us 
take  into  consideration  the  natural  limits 
of  a  reader’s  patience. 
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A  RECOLLECTION  OF  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

“  But  ah  I — a  ehark  bit  through  hia  waist, 

His  heart’s  blood  dyed  the  main.” 


Lobd  Byron  has  sung  so  often  and  so 
well  of  the  splendors  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
that  every  village  hm  blue  and  library 
lounger  has  learnt  to  prate  of  “  Egean 
waves”  and  “Adrian  gondoliers,”  and 
though,  I  believe,  his  descriptions  are  as 
creditable  as  they  are  delightful,  yet  I 
must  lament  that  his  lordship  had  never 
been  in  the  West  Indies,  or  the  beauties 


Bbtan  and  Pjerexnk. 

of  the  Occident  would  at  least  have  shared 
his  eulogium.  He  had  never  seen  the'sun 
setting  on  the  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica — 
rising  like  pyramids  of  opal,  and  gleaming 
with  a  thousand  prismatic  hues.  He  had 
never  beheld  its  meridian  glories  sleeping 
upon  the  waveless  bosom  of  the  Caribbean 
sea,  nor  heard  the  wild  choral  songs  of 
the  turtlers  and  manati-men,  converted  by 
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the  elysian  softness  of  the  land  winds  into 
the  most  fairy-like  harmony  ;  and  though 

“  I  ply  but  vainly  on  a  broken  string,” 

I  have  at  least  the  advantage  of  him  in 
this  respect.  I  have  seen  and  heard 
both. 

Of  the  places  in  the  West  Indies  to 
which  the  varied  excursions  of  the  coast¬ 
ing  trader  may  lead  him,  that  of  the  gulf 
or  uilet  of  Dulce,  on  the  southern  extrem¬ 
ity  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  is,  in 
every  point  of  romantic  loveliness,  perhaps 
the  most  delightful.  Seldom  frequented, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  inland  smuggling, 
or  logwood  cutting,  it  presents  a  scene 
as  lonely  and  silent  as  in  the  era  of  early 
discovery  might  have  greeted  the  gal¬ 
leons  of  Alvarado  and  Columbus.  Some¬ 
times  after  scudding  in  a  “  vein  of  wind,” 
as  the  currents  are  termed  that  ]>revail  in 
those  latitudes,  threading  the  delicate 
windings  of  the  inlet,  like  a  bird  upon 
the  wing — ^through  sounds  so  narrow  tuat 
the  cocoa  trees  and  palmettos  that  sentinel 
the  shores  are  hustled  and  disturbed  in 
the  passage — you  are  bluffed  up  in  a  dead 
calm  in  the  very  centre  of  an  amphitheatre 
of  hills,  clothed  to  their  summits  with 
luxuriant  foliage,  and  reflected,  as  in  a 
mirror,  by  waters  as  blue  and  translucent 
as  the  skies  that  hang  over  them.  John 
Martin,  might  have  been  dairvoyant  of 
such  a  paradise  when  he  dreamt  of  his 
“Naiad’s  Isle,”  or  the  “Temptation,” 
for  such  a  scene  could  only  have  been 
present  to  the  gloomy  painter  in  his  most 
serene  and  cloudless  mood. 

I  was  overtaken,  during  one  of  the  last 
voyages  of  the  Mayflower,  in  such  place 


as  I  have  described,  by  one  of  those  breath¬ 
less  calms  that  are  common  to  the  last 
month  of  the  dry  season.  The  sun  had 
declined  below  the  superior  heights,  but 
a  flood  of  radiance  still  lingered  like  a 
diadem  around  them,  and  poured  lavishly 
through  the  divisions  of  the  lower  hills 
uj>on  the  waveless  surface  of  the  waters, 
affording  the  most  fairy  like  contrast  of 
light  and  shade.  The  anchorage  where 
we  lay  was  “glassed  in  light,”  and  the 
little  vessel  seemed  like  a  white-winged 
albatross  sleeping  in  middle  air ;  but  the 
shores  had  already  darkened  into  a  dreamy 
purple  hue,  and  even  the  most  prominent 
features  were  growing  shapeless  and  in¬ 
distinct.  The  fire-flies  were  sailing  across 
the  gulf  with  their  topaz-colored  lights, 


like  troupes  of  elves,  and  here  and  there 
were  glimpses  of  gypsy  fires  to  be  traced 
by  their  white  winding  smoke,  seen  flick¬ 
ering  through  the  bush  as  the  evening 
deepened.  I  had  two  ^anish  passengers 
on  board,  as  silent  and  unsociable  as  if 
they  had  supped  with  Trophonius,  who 
had  purchased  largely  at  Honduras,  of 
Sheffield  and  Manchester  goods,  and  en¬ 
gaged  me  to  carry  them  up  the  gulf,  as 
far  as  Moodian  Landing — the  terminus  of 
an  Indian  byroad,  much  used  for  the  con¬ 
traband  trade — in  order  to  evade  the  har¬ 
bor  dues  of  Omoa.  They  regarded  our 
delay  with  every  manifestation  of  impa¬ 
tience  and  dismay,  and  besought  the  aid 
of  every  saint  that  rose  to  their  memory, 
or  could  be  numbered  on  their  chaplets. 
Night  closed  in,  however,  and  the  schoon¬ 
er  floated  like  a  log ;  nothing  seemed  stir¬ 
ring  but  the  tame  marmoset  that  was  still 
sporting  in  the  shrouds,  as  if  invulnerable 
either  to  drowsiness  or  fatigue,  and  the 
senores  sulkily  resisted  every  attempt  I 
made  to  comfort  them  under  their  disap¬ 
pointment.  One  of  them  took  up  his  gui¬ 
tar  and  played,  thus  affording  a  little  mu¬ 
sic  to  the  blue  devils,  while  the  other 
stretched  himself  out,  as  if  for  sleep,  on 
his  bales  and  patakees ;  and  I,  after  idly 
pacing  the  quarter-deck,  whistling  for  a 
breeze,  leant  silently  down  upon  the  com- 
jianion  in  deep  and  sad  meditation.  What 
u’as  I  dreammg  of  in  those  far  foreign 
lands,  in  that  lonely  ship,  surrounded  by 
high  dark  hills  ?  It  was  of  a  distant  fire¬ 
side,  and  of  those  happy,  reckless  hours, 
when,  with  all  the  sangume  confidence  of 
boyhood,  I  flung  my  arms  around  the  neck 
of  my  widowed  parent,  and  cried,  “Mo¬ 
ther,  I  will  be  a  sailor  and  make  a  fortune 
for  you ;”  and  then  I  remembered  the 
melancholy  but  truthful  foreboding  that 
was  ever  contained  in  her  reply :  “  The 
steed  will  be  gone  ere  the  grass  is  grown,” 
and  I  laughed  in  bitterness  of  heart  over 
all  my  wild  hopes  and  childish  calcula¬ 
tions. 

I  was  aroused  from  my  reverie  by  the 
approach  of  Andersen,  a  Norwegian,  the 
mate  of  the  schooner,  and  the  only  white 
man  on  board,  besides  the  Spaniards  and 
myself  He  had  been  long  in  those  lati¬ 
tudes,  but  whether  through  habits  of  par¬ 
tiality  or  indolence,  though  fully  compe¬ 
tent  m  most  points  of  navigation,  had  ne¬ 
ver  sought  to  better  his  condition.  He 
was  also  high  in  the  confidence  of  his 
employers,  and  I  had  many  reasons  to 
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ralne  his  integrity  and  his  courage.  To 
see  him  as  he  loomed  up  between  me  and 
the  dusky  sky,  his  stature  appeared  pgan- 
tic ;  it  was  indeed  over  six  feet — a  broad 
bony  structure  that  promised  little  activi¬ 
ty — yet  he  could  ascend  the  ratlins  upon 
occasion  with  the  speed  of  a  monkey,  and 
beat  double  time  in  a  &ndango  with  all 
the  nimbleness  if  not  all  the  g^race  of  a 
Spaniard.  He  was  a  genuine  sailor,  with 
aft  the  reckless  hardihood  and  superstition 
of  his  kind  —  a  ghost-seer  in  the  most 
ample  sense  of  the  word,  and  a  devout  be¬ 
liever  in  Lapland  witches — the  doom  of 
Vanderdecken — the  sea-serpent  and  the 
kraken.  He  had  even  ventured  to  hint 
mysteriously  at  a  liason  with  a  mermaid, 
but  it  was  only  with  the  fresh  hands  and 
the  darkies  that  he  carried  his  audacity  so 
&r ;  and  he  never  went  to  sea  without  an 
eelskin  round  his  wrist,  and  a  caul  in 
his  tobacco-pouch.  His  hair,  excepting 
the  beard  and  whiskers,  was  very  scant, 
and  as  crisped  and  bleached-like  as  Iceland 
moss,  and  his  face,  besides  the  determined 
ucker  of  a  tobacco  -  chewer,  was  as 
ronzed  and  weatherworn  as  that  of  Bel- 
aoni's  mummy,  “  et  voUti  mon  oncle”  He 
remained  a  few  moments  in  an  attitude  of 
hesitation,  as  if  he  was  debating  within 
himself  upon  a  subject  which  was  difficult 
to  introduce ;  at  last  he  rallied  into  an  ef¬ 
fort,  and  a  short  dialogue  something  like 
the  following  passed  between  us :  ' 

“  Skipper,  d’ye  see,  I  had  a  d — d  ugly 
dream  last  night.** 

“Aye  ?** 

“Aye,  and  ’twas  all  about  sharks.** 

“  Out  with  it ;  I  see  that’s  what  you 
want.** 

“  No,  I  don*t,  but  shiver  me  if  there 
junt  one  beating  about  the  bows  now. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?*’ 

And  here  he  smote  his  brawny  thigh  as 
if  he  had  delivered  a  clincher. 

“Nothing;  are  you  afhiid  *twill  swal¬ 
low  the  ship  ?** 

“  No,  but  I  believe  *twill  swallow  some 
one  aboard  on  her.  I  tell  you,  skipper,  it’s 
fate  to  some  of  us;  I  never  ssiw  it  fail. 
Many  a  likely  lad  have  I  seen  take  to  his 
hammock,  who  was  as  merry  and  full  of 
fun  as  one  of  Mother  Carey’s  chicks  be- 
f 're  the  shark  hove  up  in  our  dead  water ; 
and  as  often  have  I  seen  them  turned  over 
into  Davy  Jones’s  locker  with  a  twenty- 
pounder  at  their  feet.  To  be  sure,  it’s  ^1 
one — as  well  fee«l  sharks  as  landcrabs — as 
well  lie  in  a  shark’s  belly  as  in  a  doctor’s 


rum-puncheon ;  but  I  can  not  ^cy  this 
crazy  hulk  being  hashed  to  mince-meat  by 
the  grinders  of  those  sea-devils;  no,  I 
wouldn’t  like  to  bring  up  my  log  in  that 
fashion.  After  all  my  wanderings,  I  would 
fain  m.ake  my  last  anchorage  under  some 
green  tree  or  other,  where  the  sun  might 
sometimes  shine  upon  my  grave.” 

I  rose  and  went  forward.  The  sea  w’as 
like  molten  lead,  and  rippled  against  the 
hull  of  the  schooner  with  a  stilly  trickling 
sound.  Nothing  is  so  soothing,  and  with¬ 
al  so  imposing,  as  night  on  the  ocean  ;  all 
the  surrounding  objects  seem  to  assume  a 
shadowy  and  spectral  character,  which  im¬ 
presses  the  sauor  with  a  sensation  of  awe 
that  is  seldom  otherwise  excited.  I  know 
not  whether  it  was  owing  to  the  supersti¬ 
tions  prognostications  or  the  Norseman, 
or  ntyown  previous  melancholy  reflections, 
but  I  felt  myself  on  this  evening,  dark  and 
breathless  as  it  was,  feelingly  alive  to  such 
an  influence.  I  leant  over  the  taffrail, 
which  was  already  lined  by  the  crew,  and 
there,  as  Andersen  had  stated,  was  the 
watchful  monster  winding  lazily  to  and  fro 
in  the  inky  waters,  like  a  long  meteor, 
sometimes  rising  till  his  nose  disturbed 
the  surfece,  and  a  low  gurgling  soun<l,  like 
a  deep  breath,  rose  through  the  breaker, 
at  others,  resting  motionless  as  the  ship 
itself  as  if  listening  to  the  murmur  of  our 
voices,  and  thirsting  for  our  blood.  An¬ 
dersen  who  was  the  idol  of  the  black  peo¬ 
ple,  had  readily  impressed  them  with  his 
own  notions,  and  they  hung  over  the  bul¬ 
warks  in  attitudes  of  fear,  and  perplexity, 
and  with  voices  chilled  to  a  whisjK»r.  At 
last.  Prince,  a  little  lively  negro — the  cook, 
steward,  and  cabin-boy  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  very  prince  of  jackals  and  provi<lers, 
thrust  his  woolly  head  out  of  the  caboose, 
and  disj)elled  the  silence  by  a  laughing 
proposal  to  catch  the  fish.  His  suggestion 
was  not  very  favorably  receive*!  in  the 

1)resent  humor  of  his  shipmates ;  but  as 
le  merrily  mmntaine*!  his  ability  to  con¬ 
quer  the  enemy,  I  offered  him  the  use  of 
the  fishing-lines  and  harpoons.  Prince 
grinned  and  shook  his  head.  “  No,  no, 
skippah,  yon  no  savez,  massa  shark  ’spect 
to  iM?  treat  in  de  mos  jnlatess  manna.  Me, 
massa  Prince,  give  Massa  shark  berry  nice 
hot  8uj)pa  for  nyam,  (eat.)” 

And  he  forthwith  commenced  his  opera¬ 
tions,  while  the  crew  gathered  curiously 
but  doubtingly  around  him.  They  were 
simply  to  heat  a  firebrick  in  the  stove, 
wrap  it  up  in  some  greasy  cloths,  and  toss 
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it  hastily  overboard  in  the  vicinity  of  the  been  thrown  upon  my  beam-ends  by  the 
shark ;  nothing  snrely  could  have  been  vomito  prieta,  and  was  lounging  alK)ut, 
more  ludicrous  or  unpromising ;  but  the  like  another  Lazarus,  without  a  picayune 
effect  was  triumphant  and  instantaneous,  to  buy  me  a  tortiUia,  or  a  blanket  to  cover 
The  shark  darted  after  the  hissing  prey,  me  when  I  slunk  away  to  sleep,  like  a 
with  the  velocity  of  wind,  and  gorged  it  homeless  dog,  in  the  comer  of  some  coraal 
in  a  moment.  Almost  immediately  his  or  other,  I  made  an  acquaintance  with 
uneasy  movements  discovered  the  success  one  of  the  wharf-rats  or  leperos  of  the 
of  the  experiment.  His  gleaming  body  Moletta,  a  vagabond  as  reckless,  as  des- 
darted  hither  and  thither  in  his  increasing  perate,  and  as  miserable  as  myself.  Per- 
i^ony,  like  forked  lightning ;  sometimes  naps  it  was  a  similarity  of  fortune  that 
lashing  the  water  in  Ws  fury  so  that  the  drew  us  together.  However  I  &red  the 
spray  was  carried  over  the  taffrail  where  better  for  it,  for  as  he  pilfered  with  the 
we  were  standing,  and  sometimes  rushing  dexterity  of  a  monkey,  1  was  never  at  a 
blindly  against  our  hull,  as  if  stupefied  with  loss  for  a  few  realos  to  stay  my  hunger, 
torture.  Prince  whooped  and  screamed  For  a  half-blood  he  was  generous  enough, 
with  ecstasy,  and  hurrying  up  to  the  surly  but  he  never  did  a  favor,  without  ex- 
Spaniards,  who  stood  very  low  in  his  good  torting  a  dozen  in  return.  He  had  been 
graces,  congratulated  them  with  lauding  a  soldier,  and  had  served  under  Morillo 
irony,  on  the  prospect  of  “  fresh  fim  for  with  the  old  Spanish  legion,  and  could 
supper.”  They  had  not  taken  the  slight-  tell  long  stories  of  burnings  and  bush- 
est  interest  in  our  proceedings,  and  this  fighting,  and  matters  that  I  had  never 
to  Prince  was  the  perfection  of  envy  and  seen  nor  heard  of  before.  He  had  also 
injustice ;  it  was  like  disjmting  his  laurels,  been  a  pearl-diver,  and  was  noted  for  the 
We  had  not  the  satisfaction  we  desired  in  boldness  and  success  of  his  adventures ; 
the  capture  of  our  victim ;  his  violence  but  he  made  fi^  with  some  of  his  com- 
was  soon  subdued  by  the  approach  of  rade’s  sequins,  a  crime  more  heinous  than 
death ;  gradually  turning  up  his  white  murder,  and  never  to  be  forgiven  by  that 
belly  to  the  suifece,  we  beheld  his  last  scrupulous  fraternity,  who  care  not  a  mara- 
throes ;  and  at  last  he  yielded  to  the  cur-  vedi  what  spoil  is  made  of  another's  goods 
rent,  which  was  gradually  carrying  the  so  that  theirs  is  inviolable ;  so  my  amigo 
swollen  body  unresistingly  to  the  beach,  was  brutally  expelled,  and  a  mark  of  in- 
A  breeze  soon  after  sprung  up;  every  famy  set  upon  mm.  By  a  little  timely 
gloomy  foreboding  was  at  once  Vanished  sympathy  for  such  injustice,  for  misery 
by  the  crew,  and  the  Spaniards,  restored  had  changed  the  color  of  my  heart,  and 
to  good  humor  by  the  prospect  of  speedily  the  thou^t  of  old  Norw’ay  was  banished 
attaining  the  end  of  their  voyage,  suffered  like  a  spectre,  I  found  it  easy  enough  to 
the  whining  condolement  of  Ifrince  upon  establish  a  friendship  with  this  birbone, 
the  loss  of  the  “  fresh  fish,”  to  pass  with-  who  shared  with  me  his  hammock  and  his 
out  resentment,  or  at  least  without  reply,  puchero.  One  night,  a  growling  stormy 
Andersen  was  terribly  crest-fallen  at  the  night  it  was,  we  were  sitting  alone  in  hw 
result  of  his  prediction,  and  perceiving  hut,  over  the  sleepy  light  of  a  mangrove 
him  reclining  sulkily  upon  the  spare-m.ast,  fire,  when  Jose,  that  was  his  name — but 
I  could  not  resist  the  inclination  to  tease  like  all  Spaniards,  he  had  as  many  at  the 
him  a  little  by  recurring  to  the  incident,  back  of  it,  as  might  serve  for  the  progeny 
“  Mate,  which  of  the  Lands  do  you  think  of  Methuselah — when  Jose,  looldng  at 
the  shark  had  its  eye  upon  ?”  me  wdth  a  serious  and  steadfast  eye,  said 


He  winced  a  little,  but  replied  in  a  seri-  abruptly : 


ous  tone  as  if  resolved  not  to  be  jeered  “  ‘  Hermano,  I  am  ^ing  to  put  my  life 
out  of  his  belief :  into  your  hands,  to  teU  you  a  secret  worth 

“  Belay,  belay,  skipper.  When  you  have  ten  thousand  barias  of  gold ;  but  you  are 


••  •  iiermano,  i  am  going  to  put  my  life 
into  your  hands,  to  teU  you  a  secret  worth 


sailed  the  salt  seas  as  long  as  I  have  done,  1  a  brave  man — I  know  it — and  will  not 
you  will  know  th.at  a  shark  never  scuds  j  betray  me.  You  do  not  go  to  the  altar, 
in  the  wake  of  a  ship,  but  as  the  messen-  \  brother,  nor  to  confession — your  priest, 
ger  of  ill-luck.  Skipper,  I  know  a  story  ‘  Don  Luther,  has  forbidden  it — I  do ;  but 
of  a  shark,  a  fearful,  bloody  story,  and  it  is  not  to  pray  to  the  Virgin,  brother, 
one  that  haunts  my  memory  night  and  but  to  the  devil,  to  the  father  of  all  cheats, 
day,  sleeping  and  waking.  Once  when  r  to  teach  me  to  circumvent  those  cunning 
I  was  oil-ship  in  Vera  Cruz,  where  I  had  [  priests,  and  gain  possession  of  their  trea. 
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Bures.  Hush!  you  think  I  speak  wildly,  we  made  with  haatv  strides  for  the  Moletta. 
Listen,  for  a  whole  moon,  I  knelt,  from  It  was  such  a  night  as  might  have  been 
dawn  till  dusk,  before  the  great  altar  of  chosen  for  such  an  expedition,  black, 
Nuestra  Senora,  the  very  pavement  was  clouded  and  dreary ;  such  a  night  as  pre- 
wom  into  hollows  by  my  bare  knees.  The  cedes  and  follows  the  ruthless  nurricane. 
officials  extolled  my  piety,  and  celebrated  The  sea  too  had  an  ominous  murmur,  like 
my  penance  ;  but  was  such  the  absolution  the  growl  of  a  hungry  monster  awaking 
I  sought?  No,  Hermano,  I  never  knelt  from  its  sleep.  We  were  not  easily  daunt- 
before  the  golden  censers,  the  candlesticks,  ed,  however,  and  my  companion  unfasten- 
and  the  gorgeous  trappings  of  the  altar,  ing  his  doree,  we  put  off  learlessly  for  the  * 
but  I  wished  to  tear  them  down.  Two  old  fishing-station.  Joses  experienced  eye 
negroes  assisted  me,  and  I  did  it.  Madre  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  repository 
de  Dios  1  such  commotion  as  it  made  in  of  his  treasure,  though  the  night  was  dark 
the  town;  the  people  seemed  to  have  made  as  Erebus,  and  we  could  scarcely  see  a 
a  vow  to  talk  of  nothing  else,  and  the  fathom  ahead,  save  by  the  fitful  lightning 
padres  yelled  as  if  it  were  dooms-day.  that  at  times  showed  us  the  heavy  black 
The  poor  blacks  yelled,  too,  for  they  were  waves  moimting  round  about  us  like  Le- 
spee^y  suspected,  and  expired  under  such  viathans ;  the  spray  too  was  driving  furious- 
tortures  as  could  only  be  devised  and  ly  since  the  wind  rose.  I  looked  at  my 
executed  by  such  agents  of  the  fiend ;  but  companion  as  he  bent  forward  to  lay  his 
I  had  sworn  them  to  secresy  by  all  the  paddle  beside  me.  A  streamer  played 
rites  of  Obeah,  and  they  died  with  clench-  over  his  face ;  it  was  as  pale  as  death, 
ed  teeth,  and  closed  lips  —  died  and  ‘  ’Tis  a  wild  night,  smpmate,”  said  I. 
‘made  no  sign!’  Ha,  ha!  I  am  safe;  “So  much  the  better;  wear  up  the  doree 
my  punishment  is  afar  off.  Hush  1  the  while  I  strip.* 

treasure  is  buried  among  the  rocks  of  an  “Heflunghisserapeovermeashe  spoke, 
old  fishing-station,  ten  fathoms  down.  I  to  shield  me  from  the  drift,  and  again 
alone  know  the  spot ;  assist  me  in  raising  cautioning  me  to  bear  up  agmnst  the  cur- 
it  to-night,  and  we  will  share  it,  take  the  rent,  and  keep  near  the  spot,  he  crossed 
first  chance  of  escaping  to  New-Orleans,  himself  and  dropped  heavily  but  quietly 
and  begin  a  new  life.’  into  the  water.  I  thought  I  heard  a  cry 

“  I  consented  at  once,  for  the  devil  is  as  he  descended,  and  my  anxiety  began 
ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  man’s  to  take  the  shape  of  fear.  I  feared  he  had 
necessities,  and,  as  I  confessed  before,  stunned  himself  against  a  sunken  rock; 
skipper,  honesty  was  a  compass  I  had  al-  but  in  a  few  moments  he  rose  again, 
most  forgotten  to  steer  by;  perhaps,  how-  though  he  seemed  to  lie  inert  and  helpless 
ever,  my  concurrence  appeared  somewhat  on  the  water,  his  bare  arms  heaving  idly 
too  prompt  to  be  satisfactory,  for  Jose  with  the  billows.  I  called  to  him,  but  he 
grasped  my  hand  firmly,  and  looked  into  returned  so  answer.  Pale  with  fear,  I 
my  nice  long  and  earnestly  with  his  dark,  paddled  to  where  the  light  had  shown  me 
gypsy-like  eyes,  as  if  he  were  reading  my  his  floating  body,  and  seizing  it  by  the 
heart  like  the  leaves  of  a  book.  He  seem-  shoulder,  with  a  strong  effort  I  dragged 
ed  satisfied,  and  we  continued  to  discuss  it  into  the  boat.  As  I  did  so,  blood-warm 
the  matter  in  a  low  tone,  till  the  midnight  blood  spouted  over  my  breast  and  knees, 
chimes  sounded  from  the  minster  of  the  I  uttered  a  yell  of  horror,  and  let  my  load 
Remedies,  and  we  could  hear  the  long-  drop  heavily  at  my  feet.  It  was  a  head- 
drawn  cadence  of  the  serenas,  or  night-  less  trunk !  The  jaws  of  a  shark  had 
watch,  as  they  commended  the  sleepers  of  anticipated  man’s  justice  —  the  earthly 
the  city  to  the  Virgin  of  Guad^oupe.  punishment  of  the  ill-fated  and  guilty 
Jo86  twisted  his  serape  around  him,  and  Jose  had  only  been  protracted  not  re- 
stealing  along  in  the  shadow  of  the  houses  pealed !” 


